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BOAKD    OF   EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL   REPORT. 


In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  the 
Board  of  Education  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  their 
Forty-second  Annual  Report. 

The  normal  schools,  including  the  Normal  Art  School,  which 
are  the  especial  care  of  the  Board,  have  accomplished  a  success- 
ful year's  work  under  their  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers, 
and  are  all  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

It  has  been  in  the  past  the  constant  aim  of  the  Board  to 
secure  for  these  schools  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced 
instructors,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  requisite  appliances 
for  their  work.  They  intend  to  take  no  retrograde  steps  in  the 
future;  but  they  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  are 
awake  to  the  importance  of  practising  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  all  their  expenditures,  and,  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject,  have  brought  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 
other  current  expenses  to  the  very  lowest  point  consistent,  in 
their  judgment,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  schools. 

The  work  of  the  Board,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  care  of  these  training-schools  for  teachers.  They  aim  to 
raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
every  way  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  school- 
system  which  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  a  time  of  long-continued  financial  depression  like  that 
through  which  we  are  passing,  when  the  same  scrupulous  care 
which  characterizes  the  expenditures  of  individuals  is  properly 
demanded  of  State  and  municipal  governments,  it  is  not  strange 
that  our  common-school  system  should  be  assailed  by  some  as 
unnecessarily  expensive,  and  the  higher  education  which  it 
affords  be  characterized  as  a  superfluous  extravagance. 

Those  who   have  achieved  a  degree  of  isuccess  without  this 
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higlier  education  are  inclined  to  underrate  its  importance ;  and, 
under  the  dictation  of  those  who  hold  these  views,  retrench- 
ment is  very  ajDt  to  begin  where  it  should  end,  —  with  the 
public  schools  and  educational  privileges.  For  this  very  reason, 
however,  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  who  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  our  present  system,  not  only  to  insist  upon  its  mainten- 
ance, but  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  others  to  a  sense  of 
its  importance,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  blessings.  It  is  this 
system  that  has  given  to  Massachusetts  in  the  past  its  enviable 
distinction  among  its  sister  States,  and  made  it  possible  for  even 
the  laboring  class  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  culture.  And  not 
only  has  it  elevated  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  increased  their  capabilities  for  happiness  by  con- 
tributing to  their  intellectual  growth,  but  in  a  way  more  prac- 
tical, though  not  more  real,  it  has  been  of  direct  advantage  to 
them,  by  inspiring  them  with  self-reliance,  and  fitting  them 
to  perform  labor  of  a  higher  order,  and  consequently  more 
remunerative,  in  all  the  departments  of  industry. 

Moreover,  the  recent  establishment  of  such  institutions  as 
the  schools  of  Technology,  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  the 
schools  for  industrial  drawing,  and  the  introduction  of  drawing 
as  a  required  study  into  all  the  public  schools,  have  already 
begun  to  be  of  great  benefit,  especially  to  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  classes,  providing  them  at  once  with  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  and  competent  instructors,  in  departments 
of  study  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  them  in  their  life- 
work  ;  and  tliis  beneficial  agency  will  be  increasingly  manifest 
as  these  schools  and  this  system  of  instruction  work  out  their 
full  results.  The  recent  testimony  of  a  distinguished  Colorado 
gentleman,  to  the  superiority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Massachu- 
setts schools  of  technology  in  practical  mining,  is  one  of  many 
illustrations  which  might  be  given,  showing  tlie  practical  value 
of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  education  in  its  bearing  upon 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  Board,  however,  while  believing  that  our  school-system 
has  in  the  past  been  fraught  with  the  greatest  blessings  for  all 
classes  of  the  community,  have  felt  that  great  improvement  was 
still  possible,  and  have  endeavored,  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
to  render  it  more  effective.  The  labors  of  the  secretary  and 
the  agents  of  the  Board  have  accomplished  much  in  this  direc- 
tion.    The  teachers'  institutes  have  increased  the   enthusiasm  . 
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of  the  teachers  in  their  work,  as  well  as  imparted  valuable 
instruction;  and  the  personal  visitation  of  schools  has  tended 
to  equalize  the  grade  of  instruction  throughout  the  State.  The 
amount  of  practical  educational  work  which  has  been  done  by 
these  officers  in  the  year  past,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  private 
gatherings  of  teachers  and  school  committees,  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year ;  and  the  results  have  been  propor- 
tionally satisfactory. 

The  Board  would  especially  emphasize  the  need  of  progress 
in  elementary  instruction.  There  has  been  in  the  past  too 
much  slavish  dependence  upon  text-books,  and  too  much  merely 
routine  instruction  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  too  much  mean- 
ingless memorizing  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  our  lower  schools. 
The  course  of  study  introduced  this  year  into  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  a  new  departure  in  this  respect,  and  one  which  prom- 
ises good  results.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  go  too  far  in  this 
direction,  and  to  make  use  of  oral  instruction  to  the  undue  ex- 
clusion of  text-books  of  standard  value  and  real  utility.  Yet  it 
is  none  the  less  true,  that,  in  elementary  instruction  especially, 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  teaching  than  by  hearing  recita- 
tions ;  and  that  the  personal  power  of  the  teacher  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
—  the  more  prominent  the  teacher  becomes  in  our  educational 
system,  the  better  qualified  must  he  be  for  his  work,  and  the 
greater  need  will  there  be  for  special  preparation  for  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching.  An  advance  in  the  grade  of  instruction  can 
only  be  effected  by  an  advance  in  the  grade  of  instructors. 

The  importance  of  the  public  schools  as  an  agency  for  teach- 
ing morals  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  is  a  point  often  ignored 
or  neglected.  No  union  of  Church  and  State  is  to  be  tolerated 
in  our  country,  and  the  teachers  should  be  especially  careful 
that  their  teaching  is  free  from  sectarian  bias ;  yet  if  our  schools 
are  to  be  the  safeguards  of  our  republic,  as  we  fondly  trust,  our 
teachers  must  feel  that  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  so 
training  the  youth  committed  to  their  care,  that  they  shall  go 
forth  from  the  schools  imbued  with  the  principles  of  sound 
morality,  trained  to  self-government,  willing  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  able  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  citi- 
zenship that  will  soon  devolve  upon  them. 

The  Board  are  still  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
more  thorough  and  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
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which  they  have  so  frequently  recommended  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. Were  they  at  liberty  to  expend  a  larger  sura  of  money 
in  the  employment  of  agents,  the  work  might  to  some  extent 
be  accomplished  ;  yet  special  legislation,  and  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  district  supervisors,  will  probably  be  requisite 
to  give  to  all  the  schools  of  the  State  that  supervision  which 
will  accomplish  the  best  results. 

During  the  present  year  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been 
especially  directed  to  the  subject  of  truancy.  The  law  requires 
the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
but  requires,  that,  in  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary,  all 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  shall  be  included.  On  examining 
the  returns  of  last  year,  it  was  discovered  that  only  73  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  returned  were  actually  in  attendance  in 
the  schools.  A  portion  of  the  absentees  would,  of  course,  be 
included  between  the  ages  of  5  and  8  ;  j^et  even  with  this  allow- 
ance, the  matter  of  truancy  was  felt  to  be  one  requiring  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Board.  It  was  therefore  voted,  Jan.  3? 
1878,  that  the  secretary  ascertain  how  many  towns  have  failed 
to  appoint  truant-officers.  The  inquirj^  revealed  the  fact  that 
only  157  towns  have  appointed  such  officers,  while  185  towns 
are  without  them.  In  view  of  this  neglect,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  special  attention  to  this  subject,  the  Board  voted 
to  publish,  and  send  to  each  town,  a  copy  of  an  approved  form 
of  by-laws  for  truant-officers. 

While  believing  fully  in  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, the  Board  recognize  the  fact  that  legislative  enactment  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  may  be  rendered  almost 
barren  of  results  by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  several  towns 
to  provide  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  special  efforts  of  the  Board  will  effect  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  particular  in  the  year  to  come. 

It  should,  however,  in  justice  be  said,  that  the  percentage  of 
attendance  would  be  very  decidedly  raised  were  account  taken 
of  the  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Some  method  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted  by  which  com- 
plete and  accurate  returns  can  be  secured  from  these  schools, 
that  the  annual  statistics  of  the  State  may  be  definite  and  com- 
prehensive. Only  from  such  full  and  reliable  statistics  can  data 
be  obtained  for  determining  how  generally  the  statute  law  is 
enforced,  and  how  nearly  education  is  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  universal  in  Massachusetts. 
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The  Board  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  once  more  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  school-fund  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  fund 
is  the  result,  not  of  direct  taxation,  but  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  Maine  and  on  the  Back  Bay,  and  of  the  appropriation 
of  a  part  of  the  State's  claim  upon  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary service.  Since  1855  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  this 
fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
under  provisions  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  Legislature  ; 
and  the  remaining  half  has  been  used  to  defray  "  all  other  edu- 
cational expenses." 

These  "  other  educational  expenses  "  have  steadily  increased 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  especially 
with  the  multiplication  of  normal  schools  established  by  the 
Legislature  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  normal  instruc- 
tion. 

The  fund,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  increased  for  many  years  ; 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  its  further  increase  m  time  to  come. 
Indeed,  owing  to  occasional  "encroachments  upon  the  principal 
to  cover  deficiencies,  the  amount  of  the  school-fund  is  actually 
less  to-day  than  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.  The  increased  ex- 
penses must,  therefore,  be  met  by  half  the  income  of  a  decreased 
fund. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  necessary  annual  apportion- 
ments exceed  the  moiety  of  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  general  purposes  of  education. 

This  state  of  things  not  only  cramps  them  in  their  work,  and 
well  nigh  prevents  real  progress,  but  also  renders  necessary  an 
annual  appropriation  to  meet  an  annual  deficiency. 

Such  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  special  legislative  ap- 
propriations places  in  constant  jeopardy  the  important  interests 
intrusted  to  the  care 'of  the  Board. 

Nor  is  the  half  of  the  annual  income  devoted  to  the  support 
of  common  schools  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  object, 
—  the  equalization  throughout  the  State  of  the  opportunities 
for  popular  education,  and  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Divided  among  so  many  towns  and  cities,  the  amount  assigned 
to  each  is  but  a  scanty  pittance,  serving  indeed  to  assist,  but 
falling  far  short  of  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end. 

Some  measures  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  remedy  these 
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evils,  and  to  perfect  the  work  which  can  only  be  in  part  accom- 
plished b}'^  the  income  of  the  present  school-fund. 

The  Legislature  of  1875  seemed  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and, 
in  a  resolve  approved  May  19, 1875,  requested  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  include  in  their  next  annual  report  their  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  the  policy  which  in  their  judgment  should 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  increase  or  limitation  of  the  school- 
fund,  and  the  reasons  in  favor  of  such  policy.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  Board,  in  their  next  report  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  school-fund,  and,  after  showing  its  inadequacy 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  recommended  that  either  the  fund 
be  increased,  or  a  tax  of  a  fraction  of  a  mill  be  levied  upon  the 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  State  liable  to  taxation,  the 
proceeds  of  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  popu- 
lar education  ;  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  their  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  latter  course. 

As,  however,  no  relief  has  yet  been  provided,  and  the  present 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  are  likely  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish,  the  Board  feel  constrained  to  repeat  their  former 
re  com  m  endation . 

No  one,  probably,  would  oppose  the  increase  of  the  school- 
fund,  if  some  feasible  plan  for  such  increase  could  be  devised. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised 
against  the  levying  of  the  tax  proposed.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unjust  that  the  cities  and  towns  so  greatly  benefited 
by  the  normal  schools,  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  teachers'  institutes,  should  bear  a  part  in  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  them. 

Nor  can  any  objection  justly  be  made  to  the  application  of  a 
part  of  the  money  thus  raised  to  the  support  of  the  common 
schools.  So  closely  united  are  the  interests  of  all  sections  of 
our  Commonwealth,  and  so  common  is  the  transfer  of  citizen- 
ship from  town  to  town,  that  the  whole  State  is  benefited  by 
the  increase  of  educational  privileges  in  any  part,  and  an  en- 
lightened self-interest  would  lead  the  strong  thus  to  help  the 
weak,  the  rich  to  aid- the  poor. 

The  levying  of  such  a  tax  would  not  materially  increase  the 
aggregate  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes,  but  would  tend 
to  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation  which  now  rest  so  heavily 
upon  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  to  insure  a  higher  order 
of  excellence  to  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State.     In- 
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deed,  the  interests  of  the  whole  population  demand  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  State  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble at  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence ;  and  since  the  State 
requires  the  education  of  all  its  children,  an  approximately 
equal  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  is  certainly  most  in 
accordance  with  justice. 

The  usual  accompanying  documents  are  herewith  transmitted. 
The  Board  would  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary, which  presents  more  in  detail  some  of  the  topics  briefly 
discussed  in  this  report,  together  with  much  interesting  and  val- 
uable information  in  reference  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

ALEXANDER   H.   RICE,  ex  officio. 

HORATIO    G.   KNIGHT,  ex  officio. 

WILLIAM   RICE. 

CONSTANTINE   C.   ESTY. 

CHRISTOPHER   C.   HUSSEY. 

ELIJAH   B.   STODDARD. 

CHARLES   B.   RICE. 

ALONZO   A.   MINER. 

GARDINER   G.   HUBBARD. 


REPORTS    OF   VISITORS 


KORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


BRIDGEWATER. 


The  visitors  of  this  school  are  pleased  to  report  that  all  its 
affairs  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  teachers, 
having  been  long  in  their  places,  are  able  to  add  experience  to 
their  natural  ability  and  to  their  knowledge.  Teaching  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  method,  they 
have  become  a  united,  efficient  body  of  laborers,  each  doing  a 
work  in  his  department  that  contributes  its  full  measure 
towards  attaining  the  one  end  for  which  the  school  was  estab- 
lished. 

Observation  suggests  what  statistics  confirm,  that  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  the  school  come  pre- 
pared each  succeeding  jea,r  for  a  higher  standard  of  admission, 
and  with  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  work  to  be  done 
while  they  are  members  of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
they  are  to  do  when  they  come  themselves  to  be  teachers. 

Nearly  all  who  graduate  from  the  school  become  teachers  in 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  percentage  of  failures  in  teaching 
is  smaller,  it  is  believed,  than  in  almost  any  other  department  of 
either  mental  or  manual  labor.  These  facts,  which  are  derived 
from  the  record,  furnish  all  the  evidence  needed  in  support  of 
the  claim  that  the  school  is  doing  a  good  and  satisfactory  work 
for  the  State.  We  believe  that  this,  with  the  other  normal 
schools,  is  doing  much  towards  supplying  the  common  schools 
with  trained  teachers,  and  towards  introducing  more  natural 
methods  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  doing  a  great  work  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  those  institutions  which  can  rest  securely 
only  on  intelligence  and  virtue. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  July  2,  1878,  are  as 
follows :  — 
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The  whole  number  of  admissions  to  the  school  has  been  2,499:  gentle- 
men, 859;  ladies,  1,640. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  has  been  1,531:  gentlemen,  534;  ladies, 
997.     Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  admitted  have  graduated. 

Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  school  for  the  year,  Plymouth  County 
sent  58;  Middlesex,  30;  Bristol,  23;  Norfolk,  23;  Barnstable,  10;  Suffolk, 
6;  Worcester,  5;  Essex,  4;  Franklin,  1;  Nantucket,  1;  the  State  of  Maine, 
12;  New  Hampshire,  8;  Connecticut,  3;  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  California, 
each  1.     Totals,  Massachusetts,  162;  other  States,  26. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  is  19  years,  2  months; 
of  the  gentlemen,  19  years,  8  months;  of  the  ladies,  18  years,  7  months. 

Occupations  of  parents:  Mechanics,  19;  farmers,  18;  traders,  9;  manu- 
facturers, 5;  merchants,  6;  laborers,  5;  sea-captains,  3;  sailors,  3;  teachers, 
2;  undertakers,  2;  custom-house  officers,  naval  officers,  physicians,  superin- 
tendents of  mines,  each  1;  unknown,  4. 

Of  the  84  candidates  received,  there  came  from  high  schools  38;  acade- 
mies and  private  schools,  20;  grammar  schools,  14;  district  schools,  9  ;  nor- 
mal schools,  2 ;  college,  1. 


Of  the  graduates  for  the  year,  7  were  from  the  four-years' 
course,  —  3  gentlemen  and  4  ladies.  Nearly  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  year  have  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  longer  course  of  study 
the  last  term  of  the  year,  was  48,  —  nearly  one-third  of  the 
school. 

The  number  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term, 
Sept.  3,  1878,  was  65 ;  and  the  number  in  attendance  is  172, 
a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous  term. 

The  two-years'  course  of  studies  includes  twenty-five  different 
branches.  Each  study  has  to  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  and  the  larger  part  of  these  studies  must 
be  considered  in  two  divisions;  namely,  an  elementary  course, 
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and  a  scientific  course.  In  each  study  the  subject  must  be 
carefully  analyzed  into  its  main  divisions,  and  these  into  all 
their  subdivisions  ;  and  the  pupils  must  be  taught  what  they 
are  to  teach  in  this  subject,  in  what  order  these  topics  are  to 
be  taught,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taught.  The  number  of 
weeks  for  doing  this  work  is  seventy-six.  The  time  is  too 
short  for  the  proper  consideration  of  so  large  a  number  of  sub- 
jects. All  these  subjects  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  normal 
graduate  for  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

The  four-years'  course  of  study  includes  thirty-two  different 
branches.  In  many  of  these  the  course  has  to  be  much  more 
extended  than  in  the  same  study  as  taken  in  the  two-years' 
course,  and  the  subjects  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  teacher  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools  is  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  the  studies  of  this  course  ;  and  the  proper  dis- 
cussion of  them  requires  the  full  four  years. 

This  course  exerts  a  very  great  and  important  influence  upon 
the  school  in  elevating  the  tone  of  feeling  and  the  standard  of 
scholarship.  The  majority  of  teachers  have  not  had  opportuni- 
ties for  such  generous  culture  as  teachers  ought  to  have.  At 
the  end  of  the  two-years'  course  the  student  has  learned  his 
deficiencies,  and  has  reached  the  state  of  mind  which  enables 
him  to  improve  rapidly  by  further  study.  If  now  he  studies 
another  two  years,  he  acquires  a  degree  of  culture,  a  famil- 
iarity with  principles  and  methods,  a  skill  in  teaching,  and  a 
love  for  his  profession,  which  make  him  far  more  valuable  as  a 
practical  teacher.  Pupils  may  also  take  an  intermediate  course, 
which  includes  the  two-years'  course  and  one  or  two  terms' 
work  in  addition  to  this  course. 

The  benefits  of  a  four-years'  course  of  study  in  one  school 
are  much  greater  than  those  derived  from  a  two-years'  course  in 
one  normal  school,  followed  by  a  two-years'  advanced  course  in 
another  normal  school.  This  fact  has  been  apparent  in  the  case 
of  graduates  of  other  State  normal  schools,  who  have  taken  the 
two-years'  advanced  course  in  this  school. 

The  constant  and  growing  demand  for  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  in  all  grades,  makes  this  longer 
course  of  preparation  a  necessity.  The  normal  school  must 
meet  this  demand  of  the  public  by  supplying  the  means  of  cul- 
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ture  to  those  desiring  to  make  teaching  their  profession,  or  fail 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  Pupils  and  their  Work. 

The  pupils,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics,  come  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  State,  from  other  States,  and  from  many- 
different  schools.  Some  come  fresh  from  their  school  studies, 
others  from  teaching,  and  some  from  other  employments.  They 
come  with  a  purpose  to  make  good  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Many  of  them  are  dependent  on  their  own  efforts.  There  is 
much  diversity  in  age,  ability,  and  attainments.  Some  know 
how  to  think,  and  how  to  express  thought,  and  are  eager  to  make 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  teaching:  others,  who  come 
from  schools  considered  very  good,  have  not  learned  to  observe 
or  to  think  closely.  Much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  correcting 
wrong  ideas,  in  uprooting  bad  habits,  and  in  learning  how  to 
study,  before  the  work  of  the  school  can  be  well  done. 

The  recent  graduates  generally  do  a  better  quality  of  work 
in  their  first  efforts  than  was  done  by  those  of  former  years. 
Too  much  is  expected  of  young  teachers.  Those  who  take 
charge  of  a  school  for  the  first  time  need,  and  ought  to  have, 
the  guidance  and  support  of  intelligent  supervision.  Many 
are  left  without  any  help  or  encouragement,  to  contend  alone 
with  the  many  difficulties  which  arise. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  two-years'  course  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term,  and  to  the  four-years'  course  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year ;  hence  there  are  four  classes  in  each  of  these 
courses. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  is  20.  The 
average  number  of  recitations  a  week  to  each  teacher  is  23. 
Written  exercises  in  most  of  the  studies  are  given  once  a 
month. 

Each  teacher  is  fully  occupied.  The  work  is  distributed  so 
as  to  give  each  teacher,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  few  subjects 
to  teach,  so  that  he  may  bring  to  his  work  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  best  quality  of  teaching. 

The  Boarding  Hall. 

The  hall,  which  has  rooms  for  140  boarders  besides  the 
rooms  for  the  family  of  the  principal  and  the  help,  has  been 
fully   occupied.      The   building  and   the   furniture  have  been 
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kept  in  good  condition  without  any  appropriation  from  the 
State  since  the  enlargement  of  the  hall  in  1873.  Nearly  all  the 
rooms  were  repainted  during  the  last  vacation.  There  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  price  of  board  since  the  hall  was  opened  in 
1869.  The  price  paid  by  the  occupants  supplies  the  board,  and 
pays  the  expense  of  keeping  the  building  and  furniture  in  good 
repair.  The  habits  of  regularity  and  the  comfortable  home  life 
in  the  hall  contribute  very  largely  to  the  physical  and  mental 
vigor  of  the  school. 

The  Visitors  of  the  School. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Visitors  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
have  been  present  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  to  attend  to 
the  admission  of  candidates,  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  to 
superintend  the  graduating  exercises  of  each  class.  The  Visit- 
ors, including  the  Secretary,  have  visited  the  class-rooms  at 
different  times  during  the  term,  and  carefully  observed  the 
work  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  have  made  addresses  to 
the  school  on  educational  topics. 

The  Wants  of  the  Schools. 

New  blackboards  are  a  necessity  in  all  the  class-rooms.  The 
school  building  has  been  twice  enlarged,  first  in  1861  and  again 
in  1871.  The  work  had  to  be  done  hurriedly  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  school :  as  a  result  of  this  haste,  the  blackboards 
were  poorly  made,  and  are  now  in  bad  condition.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  plastering,  and  strengthen  the  walls,  to 
secure  a  good  foundation  for  a  slate  surface. 

The  floors  in  the  original  part  of  the  building,  which  were 
laid  in  1846,  are  rough,  much  worn,  and  have  wide  cracks. 
They  need  to  be  relaid.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  repairs 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  a  saving  in 
trouble  and  expense  to  do  them  together.  The  blackboards 
must,  and  .the  floors  ought  to  be  soon  repaired.  A  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000  will  meet  the  expense  of  these  repairs. 

C.  C.  HUSSEY,   Visitor. 
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SALEM. 


This  school,  like  a  well-built  and  smoothly-running  machine, 
requires  no  very  special  notice  to  be  taken  of  it ;  since  it  is  al- 
ways known  to  be  holding  on  evenly  and  effectively  in  its  work. 
There  has  been  no  change  of  importance  in  its  management 
or  in  its  methods.  The  number  of  pupils  continues  to  be  large. 
Nearly  all  of  them  become  teachers  in  our  public  schools  soon 
after  their  graduation.  We  do  not  claim  in  their  behalf  that 
they  are  better  teachers,  always,  than  others  may  be  who  have 
had  no  such  preparation ;  but  we  do  affirm,  that  through  the  style 
of  work  they  do,  the  State  has  its  full  return  for  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  good 
effects  of  their  training  are  not  confined  wholly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  schools  directly  under  their  charge.  These 
teachers  are  thrown  in  along  with  others,  who  will  not  be 
inferior  to  them  if  they  can  help  it;  and  there  is  thus  brought 
about  some  raising  of  the  general  standard  of  ability  and  skill. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  these  normal  schools,  that  they 
distribute  benefits  in  this  way  much  more  widely  than  might  be 
indicated  by  the  numbers  only  of  the  teachers  they  send  forth. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1878, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  during 
the  year  was  309. 

Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  192  ;  Middlesex,  61 ; 
Suffolk,  13  ;  Franklin,  3  ;  Bristol,  2 ;  Barnstable,  1 ;  Berkshire, 
1 ;  and  Norfolk,  1.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  13 ;  JSTew  Hamp- 
shire, 15 ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  and  Wisconsin,  1. 
Ontario  sent  1. 

The  number  present  during  the  term  which  closed  Jan.  15, 
1878,  was  258  ;  during  the  term  which  closed  June  25,  1878, 
238.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  from  its  open- 
ing in  September,  1854,  to  June  25,  1878,  is  2,218. 

2.  The  number  graduated  Jan.  15,  1878,  from  the  regular 
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course,  was  18 ;  the  number  graduated  June  25,  1878,  from  the 
regular  course,  was  40,  and  from  the  advanced  course,  3. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (46  classes) 
is  1,048. 

3.  The  number  that  entered  the  school  Aug.  28,  1877,  was 
74 ;  the  number  that  entered  Feb.  5,  1878,  was  44. 

4.  The  average  age  of  the  class  admitted  Aug.  28,  1877,  was 
18.07  years ;  of  the  class  admitted  Feb.  5,  1878,  it  was  17.4 
years. 

5.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  are 
by  occupation,  as  follows  :  — 

Mechanics 45 

Farmers      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .19 

Traders 14 

Agents  and  clerks       ........       7 

Shoe-manufacturers  ........       6 

Miscellaneous     .         .         .         .         .         .    ,     .         .         .27 

6.  The  number  that  received  State  aid  during  the  term  end- 
ing Jan.  15,  1878,  was  26 ;  during  the  term  ending  June  25, 
1878,  it  was  26.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  that 
received  State  aid  during  the  year  was  32. 

7.  The  number  that  received  aid  from  the  Bowditch  Fund 
during  the  first  term  was  32 ;  during  the  last  term,  24.  The 
number  of  different  pupils  thus  aided  during  the  year  was  46. 

8.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  August,  1877,  13  had  taught 
school;  of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  1878,  7  had  taught; 
total,  20. 

9.  The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  each  of  the  several 
classes  during  the  first  term  of  the  year  was  as  follows :  Spe- 
cial, 9;  advanced  class,  16;  class  A  (senior)  26;  class  B,  67; 
class  C,  61;  Class  D,  79.  Number  during  the  second  term: 
Special,  3;  advanced  class,  16;  class  A,  53;  class  B,  43;  class 
0,  63  ;  class  D,  60. 

10.  Of  the  118  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Salem  sent 
20;  Lynn,  18;  Lowell,  9;  Gloucester,  5;  Maiden,  Manchester, 
North  Andover,  Peabody,  and  Somerville,  3  each  ;  Beverly, 
Boston,  Chelsea,  Dan  vers,  Haverhill,  Ipswich,  Melrose,  North 
Reading,  Stoneham,  and  Wakefield,  2  each ;  Cambridge,  Essex, 
Everett,  Greenfield,  Lawrence,  Marblehead,  Merrimac,  Middle- 
ton,  New  Bedford,  Orange,  Salisbury,  Saugus,  Swampscott,  and 
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Wobiirn,  1  each.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  6 ;  New  Hampshire, 
7  ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  and  Iowa,  1.     Ontario  sent  1. 

11.  During  the  year  17  books  were  added  to  the  general 
library,  —  7  by  gift  and  10  by  purchase.  The  text-book  library 
was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  277  books. 

A  change  in  the  plan  of  drainage  for  the  building  was  made 
necessary  by  the  failure,  early  in  the  year,  of  the  original  ap- 
pointments to  that  end:  and,  an  appropriation  having  been 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  a  connection  was  made  with  the 
sewers  of  the  city  of  Salem,  which  were  extended  somewhat  for 
that  purpose ;  and  the  work  was  done  in  a  thorough  manner 
for  about  three  hundred  dollars,  or  one-half  the  sum  allowed 
by  the  appropriation. 

Changes  made  by  the  city  of  Salem  upon  its  adjoining  prop- 
erty may  make  desirable  certain  corresponding  changes  of  no 
great  extent,  —  the  fencing  of  the  school-yard.  The  city  of 
Salem  has  two  schoolhouses  near  at  hand ;  and  there  has  been  a 
suggestion,  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  of  a  plan  for  the  heating  of 
these  buildings  in  connection  with  ours  by  steam.  It  may  per- 
haps be  possible  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  that 
will  be  of  mutual  advantage,  and  by  means  of  which  our  pres- 
ent inadequate  heating-system  may  be  dispensed  with. 

CHARLES  B.  RICE,    Visitor. 
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WESTFIELD. 


The  present  report  covers  the  first  year  of  the  Westfield 
school  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Scoit,  who  was  appointed 
as  principal  in  August,  1877.  The  ability  displayed  by  Mr. 
Scott  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  services  as  a  teacher  in  the 
school  gave  assurances  of  success  in  the  new  position  to  which 
he  was  elected  ;  and  the  expectations  of  the  visitors  have  not 
been  disappointed :  the  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Diller,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  a  successful  teacher  in  the  school,  the  visitors  were  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss  Elvira  Carver. 
Miss  Carver  had  previously  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  for 
more  than  seven  years,  and  in  this  service  had  won  the  regard 
of  all  who  knew  her,  and,  by  her  rare  skill  as  an  instructor, 
had  made  for  herself  a  wide  and  enviable  reputation.  In  her 
absence  she  had  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  had  taught  a  year  in  one  of  the  high-schools  of  the 
State.  Returning  with  improved  health,  with  larger  experi- 
ence, and  with  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  our 
public  schools,  her  future  work  here  promises  to  be  of  even 
greater  value  than  her  past. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hinds  has  been  also  added  to  the  board  of  in- 
struction. He  was  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  was  therefore 
familiar  with  its  methods,  and  ready  at  once  to  render  efficient 
services  as  an  instructor.  He  has  given  himself  unreservedly 
to  his  duties,  and  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

The  other  teachers  have  been  long  in  their  places.  Of  them 
we  need  only  say,  that  their  labors  have  been  more  assiduous 
and  successful  than  ever  before.  Their  enthusiasm  and  their 
devotion  make  them  worthy  examples  to  those  under  their  care. 

During  the  year  the  school  edifice  and  its  surroundings  have 
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undergone  a  great  transformation.  A  considerable  number  of 
trees  have  been  removed  from  the  yard  ;  and  the  results  are  a 
fair  approximation  to  a  lawn  in  the  school-j^ard,  and  a  building 
better  lighted,  better  ventilated,  and  more  healthful.  The 
building  itself  has  been  renovated  within  and  without.  In  con- 
nection with  the  painting,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made 
in  1877,  various  other  improvements  have  been  made,  putting 
the  building  in  a  condition  of  thorough  repair. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  a 
beam  of  light  into  one  of  the  recitation-rooms,  hy  which  the 
instructors  are  enabled  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  light, 
to  make  most  excellent  projections  of  stereoscopic  transparen- 
cies, and  to  magnify  microscopic  preparations  so  that  the  details 
of  structure  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  once  by  all  the  members 
of  the  class.  This  improvement  will  be  of  great  service  in  the 
teaching  of  all  departments  of  natural  history  and  natural 
science. 

The  text-book  and  reference  libraries  have  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  cabinets  have  received  valuable  additions. 

During  the  year  lectures  have  been  given  by  Secretary 
Northrop  of  Connecticut  on  the  "  Educational  Outlook  ;  "  by 
Professor  Walter  Smith  on  "  Good  and  Bad  Taste  in  Design ; " 
by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  on  "  Girl  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  ;  " 
by  Professor  Bernard  Bigsby  on  the  "  Development  of  Lan- 
guages ;  "  by  Professor  W.  I.  Marshall  on  the  "  Yellow  Stone 
Pai'k ; "  and  by  Mr.  Lakin  of  Boston  on  the  "  Symbolism  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians." 

Of  those  who  have  graduated  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
report,  32  have  engaged  in  teaching,  1  has  continued  in  the 
school,  1  has  gone  as  a  missionary  to  India;  and  of  the  remain- 
der none  are  known  to  be  voluntarily  out  of  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Those  who  have  sought  admission  to  this  school  during  the 
year  have  been  more  largely  than  ever  before  from  the  best 
high-schools,  and  have  shown  a  better  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  the  school  was  designed  to  give. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  tested  monthly  by 
searching  examinations,  and  the  standard  of  promotion  and  of 
graduation  has  been  advanced. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  zealously  taught,  and  they  faith- 
fully study  the  principles  of  teaching.     They  apply  these  prin- 
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ciples  constantly  in  class  exercises  in  teaching,  and  occasionally 
in  tlie  instruction  of  groups  of  children.  This  work  is  exceed- 
ingly beneficial ;  but  it  would  be  still  better  if  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  could  have  the  opportunity  of  regular  practice 
in  a  school  of  ordinary  pupils,  with  special  preparation,  and 
under  the  direction  of  trained  teachers.  Plans  have  for  some 
time  been  under  consideration,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
result  in  furnishing  the  needed  drill  and  experience,  and  thus 
-greatly  increase  th§  efficiency  of  the  school. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Gillett,  for  many  years  a  visitor  of 
this  school,  has  been  compelled  during  the  past  year,  by  ill 
health,  to  present  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Board.. 
Mr.  Gillett  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  which  he  held :, 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  culture,  of  broad  views,  genial  in  his 
manners,  and  wise  in  counsel.  His  influence  over  the  school 
was  of  the  most  marked  character ;  and  the  announcement  of 
his  resignation  was  received  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well 
as  by  his  associates,  with  the  most  profound  regret. 

In  conclusion,  the  visitors  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  past  year  of  the  Westfield  school  has  been  one  of  earnest,, 
harmonious,  and  successful  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
scholars. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows :  — 

Members. 

Ladies    .         .         .         .         .         .        .        .         .         •         .         •     122/ 

Gentlemen      .         .         .         .         .         .         •         •         •         ....      13 

Total 135 

Of  this  number,  Hampden  County  sent  56  ;  Berkshire,  15;  Hamj)shire, 
15  ;  Worcester,  9  ;  Franklin,  12  ;  Suffolk,  2  ;  Connecticut,  12  ;  Vermont,  3  ; 
New  Hampshire,  2  ;  New  York,  2  ;  Ohio,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  District  of 
Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  China,  each  1.     Total,  135. 

Graduates. 
January,  1878  : 

Ladies 14 

Gentlemen       .        .        . 0 

Total .     —  14 
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June,  1878  : 

Ladies 28 

Gentlemen •         •         .2 

Total .         .         .     —  30 

Whole  number  : 

Ladies 42 

Gentlemen 2 

Total     .         . —  M 

Entering  Class. 
Aug.  30,  1877  : 

Ladies     ...........     31 

Gentlemen 4 

Total —  35 

Feb.  6,  1878  : 

Ladies 15 

Gentlemen       ..........  0 

Total —  15 

Whole  number  : 

Ladies 46     ■ 

Gentlemen 4 

Total —  50 

Average  age  : 

Ladies .19  years    3  mos. 

Gentlemen 21     "      10    " 

General  average 19     "      5|-    " 

Occupation  of  parents  :  Farmers,  18  ;  mechanics,  8  ;  manufacturers,  4  ; 
bookkeepers,  2  ;  merchants,  7  ;  laborers,  3 ;  professionals,  3  ;  agents,  2 ; 
contractors,  1  ;  unknown,  2.      Total,  50. 

Recipients  of  State  Aid. 

Fall  and  winter  term,  1877-8  : 

Ladies 25 

Gentlemen 2 

Total —  27 

Spring  and  summer  term,  1878  : 

Ladies 24 

Gentlemen 4 

Total     .         .  —  28 

WILLIAM   RICE,  Visitor. 
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WORCESTER. 


The  visitors  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  herewith  pre- 
sent their  annual  report. . 

Death  op  Judge  Chapin. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  LL.D.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visit- 
ors of  this  school  from  its  establishment,  and  ever  one  of  its 
warmest  and  most  judicious  friends,  died  at  his  home  in  Worces- 
ter on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

At  the  next  assembling  of  the  school,  the  following  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  teachers  and  pupils  was  unanimously 
adopted :  — 

"We,  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worces- 
ter, desire  to  express  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  school  in 
the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  Chapin. 

"  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
his  relation  to  the  school  from  the  beginning  has  been  so  intimate  and  con- 
stant as  to  seem  almost  paternal. 

"  Remembering  his  sympathy  with  the  object  for  which  the  school  is  main- 
tained, his  sagacity  and  patience  in  dealing  with  the  details  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  progress,  and  the  genial  and  buoyant  influence  of  his  presence  and 
his  words,  —  realizing  the  value  to  the  school  of  this  rare  and  manifold  ser- 
vice, we  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  a  wise  and  steadfast  friend. ' ' 

Teachers. 

The  corps  of  able  and  successful  teachers  remain  as  reported 
last  year,  with  one  exception.  Miss  Florence  Foster,  after  four 
years  of  faithful  and  valuable  service,  was  compelled  by  infirm 
health  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  Her  work  has 
been  temporarily  divided  among  the  other  teachers. 

Graduates. 

Two  gratifying  facts  are  to  be  recorded  with  reference  to  the 
graduates.  First,  they  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  speedily 
found  employment ;  and   secondly,  they   have,  with  very  few 
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exceptions,   rendered   service    so   acceptable   as    to    secure    re- 
engagements  in  the  schools  where  they  began  to  teach. 

We  follow  their  career  after  they  leave  school,  and  keep  a 
full  record  of  their  work  as  teachers.  The  body  of  statistics 
thus  accumulating  will  soon  acquire  value,  as  showing  some- 
thing of  the  substantial  results  of  the  training  furnished  by  the 

school. 

Students, 

The  punctuality  and  industry  of  our  students,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  and  docility  of  their  behavior,  are  worthy  of  unstinted 
praise.  They  do  their  best.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  to 
be  admitted  at  too  early  an  age,  and  with  too  limited  a  prepara- 
tion, to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  our  instruction.  It  would  seem 
that  a  two-years'  course  that  is  called  professional,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  sufficient  preparation  for  successful  teaching, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  by  those  who  have  scarcely  passed 
the  period  of  childhood,  and  whose  attainments  in  elementary 
studies  barely  fit  them  for  admission  to  a  good  high-school. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  respectable  and  steady  increasing  number 
who  come  to  the  normal  school  as  graduates  of  high-schools 
and  academies ;  but  their  presence  serves  only  to  make  more 
apparent  and  embarrassing  the  immaturity  and  deficiencies  of 
the  others. 

In  a  class  whose  average  age  is  19  years,  a  pupil  of  barely 
16  is  obviously  at  an  almost  hopeless  disadvantage. 

Another  serious  obstacle  in  our  way  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  number  of  our  students  are  physically  i«ifit  for 
teachers.  They  come  to  us  deficient  in  vitality ;  the  deficiency 
being  in  some  cases  an  original  unsoundness  of  constitution, 
but  oftener  the  result  of  protracted  overwork.  Along  with  this, 
there  is  frequently  little  knowledge  of  sanitary  conditions  and 
habits,  and  even  less  apprehension  of  the  value  of  such  knowl- 
edge. These  pupils  do  not  understand,  and  are  very  slow  to 
learn,  that  excessive  anxiety  and  sensitiveness,  willingness  to 
overwork,  \yant  of  appetite,  inability  to  sleep,  and  the  like, 
really  disable  them  for  teaching. 

The  future  welfare  of  our  school  demands  a  more  vigorous 
sifting  out  of  such  as  are  here  described. 

Pershaps  some  remedy  would  be  afforded  by  the  requirement 
of  a  preliminary  physical  examination,  and  certificate  of  sound- 
ness from  a  competent  physician,  —  something,  for  example,  like 
that  required  at  West  Point. 
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Apprenticeship. 
A  detailed  report  of  this  somewhat  unique  feature  of  the 
course  of  training  in  the  school  was  published  last  year.  The 
added  experience  of  the  present  year  strengthens  the  conviction 
then  exj)ressed  of  its  value.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  en- 
countered. The  time  allowed  (six  weeks  in  all)  is  at  once  too 
much  to  be  spared  from  study,  and  too  little  to  yield  the  full 
bene  tit  of  the  apprenticeship.  This  suggests  the  question, 
whether  a  stated  allotment  of  time  for  this  service,  —  say  three 
or  six  months,  —  over  and  above  the  two-years'  course  of  study 
now  required,  might  not  with  advantage  be  made  a  condition  of 
graduation  with  full  honors  from  this  school.  The  location 
of  the  school  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity ;  such  a  period 
of  practice  is  unquestionably  most  desirable ;  and  the  experi- 
ment, so  far  as  tried,  has  been  wholly  successful. 

Lectures. 

The  anniversary  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hill, 
D.D.,  of  Portland. 

Instruction  in  addition  to  that  of  the  resident  teachers  has 
also  been  given  as  follows :  in  Natural  History,  by  Francis  G. 
Sanborn,  Esq.,  of  Andover ;  and  in  choral  singing  by  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Sumner,  of  the  Worcester  County  Music  School. 

Library. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  reference  department  of  the  library,  and  200  volumes  to  the 
text-book  department. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  now  belonging  to  the  school, 
in  both  departments,  is  3,733. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  for  the  year  1878  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Whole  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  year: 

Ladies         ..........  130 

Gentlemen.         ..........  4 

Total 134 

Of  this  number  Worcester  County  sent  120;  Middlesex,  3;  Franklin,  1; 
Nantucket,  1;  Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Connecticut,  4;  New  York,  1. 
Total,  134. 
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Number  of  graduates  (all  ladies) 24 

Number  in  the  entering  class  (all  ladies)       ....         33* 
Average  age  of  those  admitted      ....         18  years  9  mos. 

Occupation  of  parents:  Farmsrs,  9;  mechanics,  8;  housekeepers,  6;  mis- 
cellaneous, 10.     Total,  33. 
Number  who  received  State  aid :  — 

Fall  and  winter  term  (all  ladies) 12 

Spring  and  summer  term  (all  ladies)  .         .         .         .         10 

Whole  number  who  received  State  aid  during  the  year       .         —     22 

WILLIAM  RICE,    Visitor. 

*  In  compliance  with  a  vote  of  the  Board,  no  class  was  admitted  in  February. 
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FRAMINGHAM. 


This  institution  has  never  been  held  in  higher  regard  by  this 
community  than  it  now  is,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ellen 
Hyde,  whose  administration  of  its  affairs  as  principal  has  been 
earnest  and  efficient.  It  is  doing  an  admirable  work,  and  send- 
ing forth  excellent  teachers,  whose  labors  and  influence  in  our 
public  schools  will  repay  manifoldly  the  expenditures  made  by 
the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  two  of  the  assistant  teachers, 
Miss  Caldwell  and  Miss  Conant,  resigned ;  and  Miss  Isabella  L. 
Wight,  a  graduate  of  1862,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Montgomery 
of  Halifax,  N.S.,  were  appointed  in  their  places. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1877-78  are  as  follows  :  — 

Whole  number  of  pupils  .......     105 

Graduates  in  January       .......       10 

Graduates  in  July     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .21 

Four  took  the  four-years'  course. 

The  pupils  came  from  the  following  counties  of  this  State,  and  from  other 
States,  as  follows:  Middlesex,  45;  Worcester,  30;  iN'orfolk,  9;  Bristol,  3; 
Suffolk,  2;  Franklin,  2;  Barnstable,  1;  and  from  New  Hampshire,  6;  Ver- 
mont, 3;  Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  1  each;  and  from  Canada,  1. 

Occupations  of  parents:  Farmers,  26;  mechanics,  22;  shoe-manufacturers, 
10;  traders,  11  ;  manufacturers,  3;  clergymen,  4;  physicians,  2;  lawyers,  2; 
teachers,  3;  mill-agents,  2;  insurance-agent,  cashier,  conveyancer,  baker, 
miller,  expressman,  editor,  butcher,  sea-captain,  and  civil-engineer,  1  each. 

Previous  Education. 

From  high-school  .........       63 

common  school    .........       27 

private  schools    .........         5 

academies  and  seminaries    .......       10 

105 

The  63  who  came  from  the  high-schools  are  not  all  graduates 
from  them.     It  is  desirable  that  all  the  pupils,  before  they  enter 
the  school,  receive  a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent ; 
5 
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but  this  is  impracticable.  The  standard  of  admission  can,  how- 
ever, be  easily  raised,  by  changing  the  admission  age  from  16  to 
17  years.  An  additional  year  in  preparatory  studies,  and  in 
maturing  the  physical  powers,  Avould  be  of  very  perceptible 
advantage  to  the  entering  classes ;  and  the  result  would  soon 
manifest  itself  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  school.  Length- 
ening the  course  of  study  would  also  work  favorable  results. 

The  principal  reports  to  the  visitors  as  follows  :  "  There  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  all  things  which  I  consider  most  essen- 
tial,—  honest  and  cordial  relations  between  pupils  and  teachers, 
the  power  of  self-control  in  the  pupils,  and  facilities  for  profes- 
sional training.  It  has  been  my  constant  aim,  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  to  produce  unconstrained  and  joyous  self-disci- 
pline; because  I  consider  that  the  highest  result  of  any  govern- 
ment. To  this  end  I  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  something 
of  the  quiet  and  improving  order  which  are  produced  by  rules ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  facilities  for  professional 
training  in  the  model  school  have  been  much  improved  during 
the  year.  Under  the  wise  and  devoted  efforts  of  Miss  Williams 
and  Miss  Barker,  that  school  has  been  quite  made  over.  The 
discipline  is  excellent,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  in  use, 
and  I  am  now  able  to  have  three  young  ladies  constantl}^  in  the 
school  for  the  purposes  of  observation  and  practice." 

During  the  year  the  school  building  has  been  painted  on  the 
outside,  some  changes  made  in  the  interior  for  the  benefit  of  the 
model  school,  and  a  rustic  fence  built  at  small  cost  around  that 
part  of  the  grove  in  the  rear  of  the  grounds  which  belongs  to 
the  State. 

An  enlargement  has  been  made  to  the  principal's  reception- 
room  in  the  boarding  building,  adding  much  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  family. 

The  expenditures  for  books  and  apparatus  have  been  insig- 
nificant. Most  of  the  interest  of  the  Todd  Fund  was  expended 
for  a  course  of  historical  lectures  by  Dr.  John  Lord.  Several 
lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  and  Pro- 
fessor Atkinson ;  and  single  lectures  by  Mr.  James  T.  Fields, 
Rev.  Josiah  H.  Temple,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark. 

The  management  of  the  boarding  building  is  conducted  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  matron.  Miss  Beach. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  which  occurred  Oct. 
12,  was  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
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tion  since  the  last  report.  He  was  a  warm,  faithful,  and  loved 
friend  of  this  school.  His  valuable  services  and  genial  co-oper- 
ation can  never  be  forgotten  bj  me,  his  associate-visitor. 

"  Thouofh  we  have  seen  him  but  seldom  since  he  was  last 
appointed  on  the  Board,  on  account  of  his  health,"  says  the 
principal,  "jet  he  was  so  wise  and  strong,  and  so  true  a  friend, 
that  the  simple  knowledge  of  his  relation  to  us  was  a  pleasure, 
and  we  were  sure  that  he  was  always  exerting  an  influence 
for  our  good.  We  were  loath  to  give  him  -up,  but  God  had 
other  and  higher  work  for  him  to  do." 

C.  C.  ESTY,    Visitor. 

December,  1878. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    NORMAL    ART-SCHOOL, 

BOSTON. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  school  has  passed  from  contested  ground 
to  a  recognized  field  of  usefulness.  Furnishing  the  alphabet 
of  the  next  great  step  of  progress  in  our  American  industries, 
it  is  opening  the  way  both  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  variety  in  ornamentation,  and  to  an  ability  to  meet  the 
need  that  shall  thus  be  created.  It  is  the  superior  attainment 
in  this  respect  of  Great  Britain  and  several  of  the  nations  on 
the  Continent,  that  distances  us  in  the  sale  of  many  of  our  manu- 
factures in  the  open  markets  ,of  the  world.  Not  only  cannot 
our  most  artistic  products  compete  with  those  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  abroad,  but  they  cannot  hold  the  home  market 
against  the  raids  of  foreign  skill.  There  is  no  inherent  necessity 
whatever  for  such  a  state  of  things.  American  scenery,  atmos- 
phere, and  resource  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  the  Old 
World  :  American  genius,  inventiveness,  industry,  and  persist- 
ence are  perhaps  equal  to  those  of  any  people.  In  one  respect, 
the  general  diffusion  of  education,  several  of  our  States  may 
claim  a  decided  superiority  over  most  manufacturing  peoples. 
It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  ours  is  a  soil  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  nurture  of  taste,  skill,  and  enterprise  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  advance  of  the  arts  among  us. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  school  has  been 
felt  in  rearing  teachers  of  industrial  art  for  all  the  lower  grades 
of  schools,  extending  not  only  to  the  chief  cities  of  our  own 
State,  but  to  many  of  the  remoter  States  of  the  Union,  promises 
that  it  shall  be  diffused  at  an  early  day  thoughout  the  land. 

The  Universal  Exposition  just  closed  at  Paris,  while  promis- 
ing large  measures  of  good  for  our  country,  and  winning  special 
honors  for  this  school,  has  furnished  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  popular  and  industrial  needs  among  us.  At  an  hour 
when  educators  on  every  hand  are  urging  the  importance   of 
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increased  attention  to  industrial  education,  and  pressing  the 
duty  of  familiarizing  the  young,  while  passing  through  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  schools,  with  the  various  implements  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  thereby  determining  their  special  aptitudes, 
and  placing  them  face  to  face  with  whatever  vocation  they  may 
see  fit  to  adopt,  we  surely  cannot  hesitate  to  sustain  liberally  a 
department  of  instruction  which  underlies  all  handicrafts  as 
the  alphabet  underlies  all  literature. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  school  will  confer  its 
highest  benefits  in  quite  another  than  the  industrial  field.  The 
development  of  skill,  the  improvement  of  the  popular  taste,  and 
the  enhancement  of  general  well-being,  all  conspire  to  the  re- 
finement of  the  sensibilities,  the  enlargement  of  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  and  the  deepening  of  the  river  of  life. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year 
Ladies 
Gentlemen . 
Total      . 
Of  this  number :  — 

Suffolk  County  furnishes 
Middlesex  County      " 
Essex  County  " 

Norfolk  County 
Worcester  County      " 
Plymouth  County       " 
Franklin  County         " 
Bristol  County  " 


Minnesota  furnishes 

New  Hampshire  " 

Vermont  ' ' 

Canada  " 

Total 
Number  in  the  entering  class  of 

Ladies  .... 

Gentlemen     . 
Total      . 
Average  age  of  the  entering  class 

Ladies    .... 

Gentlemen 

General  average 


the  year :  — 


181 

84 


265 


145 
78 
15 
9 
5 
5 
2 
1 


260 
2 
1 
1 
1 


265 


75 
53 


128 


21  years  10  months. 
21     "     11     "27  days. 


Number  of  graduates  or  diplomas   .......     None. 
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Number  who  obtained  certificates  :  — 


41 


Ladles. 

Gentlemen. 

Certificate  A     ......         . 

44 

33 

11 

B 

17 

15 

2 

C     .         . 

2 

_ 

2 

D     .         .        .        .         . 

5 

3 

2 

Total 

68 

51 

17 

Occupation  of  parents  of  the  entering  class  :  Mechanics,  32  ;  teachers,  13 
clerks,  4  ;  teamsters,  2  ;  storekeepers,  2  ;  marble-cutter,  1 ;  merchants,  7 
bookkeepers,  2  ;  machinists,  10 ;  bootmakers,  2  ;  engineers,  2  ;  masons,  2 
manufacturer,  1  ;  farmers,  5  ;  doctor,  1 ;  ship-carpenter,  1  ;  superintendent 
of  schools,  1 ;  lawyer,  1  ;   provision-dealer,  1 ;   clergymen,  2  ;  lumber-mer- 
chant, 1 ;  surveyor,  1  ;  commission-merchant,  1  ;  civil  engineers,  3  ;  black- 
smiths, 2  ;   traveller,   1  ;    inventor,    1  ;    editor,    1  ;    pianoforte-maker,    1 
photograph-colorer,    1 ;    insurance-agent,    1  ;    carpenter,   1  ;    salesmen,    2- 
sailor,  1  ;  wood-turner,  1  ;   printer,  1  ;   iron-founder,  1  ;   draughtsman,  1 
builder,  1  ;  copyist,  1  ;  fish-dealer,  1  ;  lithographer,  1  ;  house-painters,  2 
jeweUer,  1  ;  lecturer,  1  ;  captain  of  the  watch,  Navy  Yard,  1  ;  janitor,  1 
milk-dealer,  1  ;  architect,  1  ;  shoe-manufacturers,  2.     Total,  128. 

The  work  of  the  school  for  the  fifth  year  of  its  history,  end- 
ing with  June,  1878,  was  completed  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. It  is  divided  among  4  classes,  requiring  as  many  jeavs  of 
exclusive  devotion  for  compassing  it.  Only  the  lower  classes 
have  had  the  necessary  time  to  become  positively  strong,  though 
some  very  good  work  has  been  done  in  all.  Only  as  the  work  of 
the  higher  departments  progresses,  embodying  more  and  more 
the  various  elements  embraced  in  the  lower  departments,  can  the 
school  as  a  whole  be  seen  to  advance.  The  results  it  has  shown 
in  the  several  annual  exhibitions  in  the  city  of  Boston  have 
been  matter  for  just  pride  and  encouragement.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  it  appeared  to  be  the  general 
judgment,  that  "the  students  had  well  earned  their  certifi- 
cates," and  justly  deserved  the  honors  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  State. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  will  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriation.  For  the  legislative  year,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1878, 
the  appropriation  was  120,000.  The  total  expenses  chargeable 
to  the  appropriation  will  amount  to  -119,788.75,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  1211.25.     To  secure  this  result,  a  reduction  of  5  per 
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cent  on  tlie  salaries  was  made  during  the  school-year  of  1877-8, 
and  has  been  thus  far  continued  on  the  year  1878-9.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  incidental  fund 
have  also  been  reported  by  the  curator,  and  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  visitors  of  the  school  renew  their  appeal  to  the  authorities 
of  the  State  for  the  appropriation  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  Nor- 
mal Art  School  building.  That  previously  designated,  at  the 
corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Boylston  Streets,  has  very  greatly  the 
preference.  The  lease  of  the  present  premises  in  School  Street 
will  expire  one  year  from  next  July.  Removal  from  one  place  to 
another  is  attended  with  great  expense  in  fitting  the  rooms  to 
conform  to  the  necessities  of  art-instruction,  the  cost  on  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  present  rooms  being  nearly  $5,000;  and, 
whenever  they  are  vacated,  another  considerable  outlay  will  be 
requisite  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condition,  which,  of 
course,  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Not  until  the 
school  is  established  in  a  building  of  its  own,  can  it  be  regarded 
as  removed  from  all  contingency. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  A.  MINER, 
CHAS.  B.  RICE, 

Visitors. 

Boston,  Dec.  4,  1878. 
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FOETT-SECOND   ANNUAL  KEPORT 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


SECEETARY'S  EEPOET. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  respectfully   present   herewith  the   Forty-second    Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1877-78. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns,  —  cities,  19  ;  towns,  325     .         .  3M 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 
Number  of  public  schools        .......  5,730 

Increase  for  the  year 174 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years,  May 

1,  1877         297,202 

Increase  for  the  year 827 

Number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools  during 

the  year 310,181 

Increase  for  the  year  ....  2,349 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  year  .  228,447 

Increase  for  the  year  ....         .5,743 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole  number 

of  persons  between  5  and  15,  expressed  in  decimals     .         .  76.85 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  attending  public 

schools 1,945 

Decrease  for  the  year         .....    113 

Number  of  persons  over  15  attending  public  schools         .         .  27,404 

Decrease  for  the  year         .         .         .         .         .    786 

Number  of  towns  which  report  having  made  the  provisions 

concerning  truants  required  by  law      .....  160 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  public 
schools  during  the  year,  — males,  1,115  ;  females,  7,390. 

Decrease  of  males,  55  ;    decrease  of  females,  154  ; 
total  decrease,  209. 
Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools   .         .  3,060 

Average  length  of  public  schools  (8  months  and  16  days)        .  8-16 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  salaries  of  high- 
school  teachers)  per  month  .         .         .         .         .         ...  $75  64 

Decrease  from  last  year     .         .         .         .         $6  58 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  ....  33  04 

Decrease  from  last  year     .         .         .         .         f  1  16 
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Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  support  of  public  schools,  in- 
cluding only  wages   of    teachers,  fuel,  care   of    fires    and 

schoolrooms 14,191,510  77 

Decrease  for  the  year  ,         .         .       $140,165  08 

Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option 

of  the  towns,  as  sui-plus  revenue  and  tax  on  dogs         .         .  60,833  58 

Increase  for  the  year  ....  $1,604  57 

Voluntary  contributions  of  board,  fuel,   apparatus,   &c.,  for 

public  schools 8,010  76 

Increase  for  the  year $2,730  78 

Expense  of  superintendence  by  school  committees,  including 

salaries  of  superintendents  of  schools  .         .         .         .         .        159,164  80 
Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .         $27,360  41 

Exjpeuse  of  preparing  and  printing  school  reports   .         .         .  13,012  22 

Decrease  for  the  year    ....        $2,762  49 

Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be 

legally  appropriated  only  for  the   support  of  schools  and 

academies 1,755,615  27 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .       $143,275  92 

Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  academies  .  93,353  43 

Decrease  for  the  year         .         .         .         $26,614  83 
Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of 

public  schools  for  the  school  year  1877-78    ....         70,430  65 
Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  of  public  schools  51,984  78 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  public  schools  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  schoolhouses, 

and  cost  of  school-books 4,502,962  75 

Decrease  for  the  year         .         .         .       $117,123  23 
Sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  income  of  funds  at  the  option  of 
towns,  and  the  tax  on  dogs  (exclusive  of  taxes  for  school 
edifices  and  superintendence),  for  each  child  in  the  State 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age  —  per  child  ....  14  30.5 

Decrease  for  the  year         .         .         .         .  f 0  51 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1877  appropriated  for  public 
schools,  including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires 
and  schoolrooms  (two  mills  and  fifty-one  hundredths)  .         0  00.2^^^^ 

All  the  towns  and  cities  have  raised  by  taxation  the  amount 
required  by  law  ($3  for  each  person  between  5  and  15),  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State 
School  Fund. 
Amount  expended  in  1877  for  erecting  schoolhouses       .         .       301,764  76 

Decrease  for  the  year         .         .         .        $285,199  37 
Amount  expended  in  1877  for  repairing  schoolhouses      .         .        313,162  32 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .         $57,256  88 

Total  amount  expended  on  schoolhouses  in  1877      .         .         .       614,837  08 
Number  of  schools  returned  as  high  schools    ....  216 

Number  of  teachers,  595  ;  number  of  scholars        .         .         .  19,514 

Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools      .         .     $288,127  57 
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Evening  schools, — number,  94,  kept  in  32  cities  and  towns  ; 
number  of  teachers,  457  ;  whole  number  attending,  males, 
8,986  ;  females,  2,731  :  whole  number  attending,  11,717. 
Average  attendance,  5,552.     Expense 

Schools  in  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  —  number, 
19  ;  number  of  different  pupils,  1,219  ;  average  number 
attending  during  the  year,  789  ;  number  under  5  years,  15  ; 
number  over  15,  372  ;  number  between  5  and  15,  remaining 
Aug.  31, 1878,  500  ;  number  of  teachers  —  males,  4  ;  females, 
15;  wages  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  $58.83  ;  female 
teachers,  per  month,  $25  ;  length  of  schools,  12  months. 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  .... 

Average  number  of  scholars    ...... 

Aggregate  tuition  paid    ....... 

Number  of  private  schools  and  unincorporated  academies 

Estimated  average  attendance  ..... 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid  ..... 

Amount  paid  to  maintain  public  schools,  — for  wages,  fuel 
care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,  repairing  and  erecting  school- 
houses,  supervising  schools,  printing  reports  of  school  com- 
mittees, providing  apparatus,  and  instruction  of  children  in 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  &c. 

To  each  person  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 

Percentage  of  valuation  of  1877  (four  and  one-half  mills) 


r5,892  02 


64 

8,454 

$185,334  19 

399 

15,540 

$325,059  60 


5,301,853  60 

17  84 

0  00.41 


Deaf-Mijtes. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  of  1867,  chap.  311,  sect. 
3,  I  submit  the  following  statistics  of  the  attendance  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Massachusetts  pupils  in  the  several  schools  for 

deaf-mutes :  — 

American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1877-78   .         .  ■       .  74 

of  pupils  admitted  the  present  year  ....  19 

of  pupils  present  Jan.  1,  1879 85 


Clarke  Institution,  Northampton. 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1877-78   . 
of  pupils  admitted  the  present  year  . 
of  pupils  present  Jan.  1,  1879   . 


19 
76 


Horace  Mann  School,  Boston^ 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1877-78  . 
of  pupils  admitted  the  present  year  . 
of  pupils  present  Jan.  1,  1879    . 

Whole  number  in  the  schools,  Jan.  1,  1879 


77 

8 

76 

237 
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During  tlie  past  year  blank  forms  have  been  sent  to  the 
school  committees  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth, requesting  the  following  information  concerning  their 
respective  deaf-mute  population  :  — 

1.  Name  of  deaf-mute  in  full. 

2.  Date  of  birth. 

3.  Name  and  post-office  address  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

4.  Has  the  deaf-mute  a  sound  mind  ? 

5.  Has  he  or  she  ever  been  taught  ? 

In  response  to  these  questions,  much  information  has  been 
received  in  regard  to  this  class  of  persons,  and  an  increased 
interest  awakened  in  their  welfare.  As  a  result,  a  larger  number 
than  during  the  last  year  has  been  sent  to  the  various  schools 
.  for  deaf-mutes.  Still  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  the  parents  of  these  unfortunate  children  to 
send  them  from  home,  many  in  the  State  remain  out  of  the 
schools  who  ought  to  receive  the*  benefit  of  the  educational 
facilities  now  offered. 

Extracts  from  the  last  annual  reports  of  the  institutions  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  Northampton,  are  appended,  and  a  more 
full  special  report  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston,  from 
wliich  a  general  idea  of  the  management  and  advantages  re- 
spectively of  these  different  schools  may  be  gathered.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  interest  may  be  awakened  in  the  education 
of  these  wards  of  the  State,  that  no  child  who  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  admittance  to  the  school  provided  for  his  instruction 
shall  fail  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 

Ameeican  Asylum. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1878,  has  been  271.  Thirty-one  were  new  pupils,  6  of  whom  were  from 
Maine,  5  from  New  Hampshire,  2  from  Vermont,  13  from  Massachusetts,  4 
from  Connecticut,  and  1  from  New  Jersey.  Six  were  former  pupils  re- 
admitted. No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  but  few  cases  of  serious  sickness. 
Fifty-nine  pupils  left  during  the  year,  several  of  whom  expect  to  return. 
The  number  now  present  is  212. 

During  the  past,  as  during  several  previous  years,  the  endeavor  of  this 
institution  has  been  directed  mainly  towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its 
intermediate  course  of  instruction,  in  distinction  from  its  more  advanced 
attempt  in  its  high  class.  Experience  has  fully  convinced  us  that  there  is 
danger  in  prematurely  awakening  the  ambitious  desires  of  our  pupils  for 
something  beyond  the  elementary  studies  of  a  common-school  course. 
While  intending  no  disparagement  of  the  praiseworthy  effort  which  the  last 
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twenty  years  have  witnessed,  first  in  this  institution,  and  then  in  numbers  of 
others,  to  provide  for  the  advanced  education  of  deaf-mutes  by  high  classes 
and  by  other  arrangements,  the  conviction  has  still  been  forced  upon  us, 
that  the  real  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  is  best 
promoted  by  systematizing  and  advancing  to  its  highest  efficiency  the  strict- 
ly common-school  course  of  instruction.  "With  this  conviction  our  recent 
effort  has  been  so  to  systematize  this  primary  course,  and  so  to  grade  our 
classes  and  perfect  our  methods,  as  to  make  membership  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  regular  coarse  really  significant  of  more  solid  and  use- 
ful attainments  than  high-class  membership  has  hitherto  been. 

The  results  of  this  effort  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  us.  Our  examinations  have  witnessed  to  a  thoroughness  and  success  in 
this  department  not  hitherto  within  the  experience  of  our  institution.  As 
this  elevation  and  advancement  of  our  regular  course  meets  the  real  wants 
of  most  of  our  pupils,  and  is  deemed  by  us  as  of  far  greater  importance  to 
all  of  them  than  more  showy  and  ambitious  studies,  we  have  suspended  our 
so-called  High  Class,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  have  conferred  upon  it 
and  its  members  the  name  of  Fii-st  Class. 

Sixteen  semi-mutes  and  24  deaf-mutes  —  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  —  have  received  instruction  in  articulation,  with  the  aid  of  Bell's 
system  of  "  Visible  Speech,"  in  connection  with  their  regular  studies. 
Thirty-one  pupils  are  so  taught  at  present.  Lip-reading  has  been  practised 
by  all  except  6,  who  were  beginners.  Two  teachers  have  given  their  whole 
time  to  this  department,  and  much  patient  effort  has  been  expended.  In 
some  cases,  good  progress  has  been  made  :  in  others  the  returns  for  the  labor 
seem  small,  and  their  value  will  be  differently  estimated  by  the  disinterested 
visitor  and  by  the  partial  parent. 

During  the  year,  35  of  the  older  boys,  have  been  taught  the  elements  of 
mechanical  drawing.  This  instruction  is  of  value  in  industrial  labor,  since 
those  who  have  not  advanced  so  as  to  draw  very  accurately  are  aided  in 
laying  out  their  work,  and  are  able  to  understand  a  drawing,  and  to  work 
from  it. 

In  the  industrial  department,  148  pupils  have  been  instructed  for  3  hours 
a  day.  The  clothing  made  in  the  tailor-shop  is  all  used  in  the  institution, 
and  the  surplus  of  boots  and  shoes  after  supplying  the  pupils  has  found  a 
ready  sale  ;  but  there  has  been  only  a  limited  demand  for  furniture,  and 
much  of  the  work  in  the  cabinet-shop  has  been  done  for  the  institution. 
A  reading-room  has  been  neatly  fitted  up,  a  number  of  closets  and  teachers' 
desks  has  been  made  for  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  tables  and  work-benches 
in  the  shops  which  had  become  dilapidated,  have  been  renewed. 

Twelve  boys  who  left  school  during  the  year  had  such  a  knowledge  of  a 
trade  as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  it ;  and  we  frequently  hear  of 
our  graduates  who  have  become  successful  mechanics. 

According  to  "  The  American  Annals,"  there  are  at  present  49  insti- 
tiitions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  containing  more  than 
5,000  pupils.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  about  $6,000,000  ; 
and  the  amount  expended  last  year  for  support  was  $1,100,000,  most  of 
which  was  obtained  through  legislative  appropriations. 

Eleven  years  ago  this  institution  was  the  only  one  for  deaf-mutes  in  New 
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England,  and  contained  224  pupils.  Since  that  time  5  other  schools  have 
been  established  in  those  States  from  which  our  pupils  are  received,  that 
contain,  according  to  the  same  authority,  180  pupils.  In  these  5  schools 
the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet  and  of  the  sign  language  is  discarded,  and 
the  articulation  method  is  used.  As  this  latter  method  is  claimed  by  its 
advocates  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf,  who 
constitute  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  body  of  deaf-mutes,  and  is  most 
successful  with  this  class  and  with  certain  deaf-mutes  who  possess  special 
aptness  for  learning  speech,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  large  class,  com- 
prising many  of  good  mental  ability,  as  well  as  those  of  less  than  ordinary 
capacity,  for  whom  the  sign-method  is  best  adapted,  even  on  the  assumption, 
which  we  do  not  admit,  that  signs  should  be  ignored  in  the  education  of 
the  more  intelligent  semi-mute. 

Although  so  many  deaf-mutes  are  attending  school  in  New  England, 
there  are  yet  a  considerable  number  who  are  out  of  school,  and  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  but  who  might,  by  a  proper  amount  of  effort,  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  education. 

Our  institution  has  capacity  for  250  pupils ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  provision  may  be  made  that  the  advantages  here  offered  may  be 
enjoyed  by  still  more  of  those  who  need  them. 

Clarke  Institution. 

The  Clarke  Institution,  since  its  last  Annual  Report,  has  had  practical 
experience  of  the  division  of  its  pupils  into  2  distinct  departments,  one 
for  primary  instruction,  and  one  for  the  studies  of  the  common  and  high 
course.  It  should  be  understood,  and  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated,  that  in 
most  cases  it  is  only  a  common-school  course  which  deaf  pupils  can  pursue, 
and  even  that  not  carried  so  far  as  in  many  of  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts.  The  pupils  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
must  be  comparatively  few  (as  they  are  in  our  public  schools),  while,  from 
the  difficulties  which  deafness  creates,  the  time  spent  in  learning  the  ele- 
mentary branches  is  generally  prolonged.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  the  deaf 
pupil  shows  some  dulness  or  eccentricity  of  mind,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  his  progress  in  learning  is  still  moi-e  delayed,  and  a  point  may  be 
reached  beyond  which  he  cannot  easily  go.  Add  to  this,  again,  the  fact 
that  the  same  disease  or  defective  condition  of  health  which  first  caused  the 
deafness  may  continue  to  affect  the  vigor  of  the  child,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  teacher  of  deaf  children  has  to  contend  against  many  obstacles 
which  hardly  show  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  can  hear. 
To  overcome  these,  the  corporation  has  endeavored  to  secure  teachers  who 
have  a  special  fitness  for  our  method  of  instruction;  and  in  this  we  have 
been  so  far  successful  that  the  results  at  the  Clarke  Institution  have  been 
useful  and  encouraging  in  a  high  degree.  Were  this  simply  our  own 
opinion,  we  might  hesitate  to  express  it  with  entire  confidence  ;  but  it  is 
confirmed,  as  we  understand,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  supervises  all  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  that  of  other 
impartial  persons  from  many  states  and  countries,  who  have  visited  and 
inspected  our  schools.     A  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  extent 
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to  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  by  articulation  ought  to  be  carried 
in  particular  cases  ;  but  all  who  understand  our  methods  and  results  are 
agreed,  that  much  useful  instruction  is  given  here,  where  the  only  teaching 
is  by  articulation,  and  where  but  one-third  of  the  whole  number  received 
have  been  either  semi-deaf  or  semi-mute.  Practically  a  majority  of  them 
are  congenital  mutes,  who  here  acquire  and  retain  articulation,  and  are 
made  independent  of  the  sign  language  in  their  whole  education. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  important  that  the  instruction  of  our  pupils 
should  begin  early,  and  should  be  carried  on  as  methodically  and  with  as 
many  advantages  as  possible.  Classification  thus  becomes  specially  im- 
portant ;  and  the  division  of  pupils  into  2  separate  schools,  one  for  the 
younger  and  the  less  advanced,  and  the  other  for  older  and  more  proficient 
pupils,  is  a  necessary  step  in  this  classification.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  had  49  pupils  (27  boys  and  22  girls)  in  the  primary  department  at 
Baker  Hall ;  while  23  pupils  (8  boys  and  15  girls)  have  been  taught  in  the 
grammar-school  department  in  Clarke  Hall.  At  the  present  time  (Oct.  8, 
1878)  the  number  in  the  primary  department,  entered  for  the  school-year 
1878-9,  is  56,  of  whom  31  are  boys  and  25  are  girls  ;  while  in  the  grammar- 
school  department  there  are  21  pupils  (8  boys  and  13  girls);  and  in  both 
departments  77  pupils  (39  boys  and  38  girls).  These  numbers  indicate, 
what  will  probably  be  found  to  hold  good  hereafter,  that  the  primary  depart- 
ment contains  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  who  come  under  instruction  in 
the  Clarke  Institution.  As  these  pupils  advance  from  the  lower  classes  to 
the  higher,  their  number  decreases ;  and  in  the  graduating  classes  of  succes- 
sive years,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  pupils  will  be  small,  as  it  was  in  the  past  summer.  Only  4  pupils 
graduated  from  the  school  in  the  past  year,  while  9  left  without  graduating. 
This  withdrawal  of  pupils,  without  completing  the  course,  naturally  takes 
place  in  all  schools  where  the  period  of  instruction  is  so  long  as  it  is  in  the 
deaf-mute  schools  of  Massachusetts, — 10  years  being  now  allowed  to  such 
children  as  can  remain  through  the  entire  course. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  both  departments  was  68,  or  i  greater 
than  in  1877  :  yet  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  with  its  2  depart- 
ments in  actual  operation,  and  a  larger  average  number  of  pupils,  were  but 
$327  greater  than  the  year  preceding.  In  the  school-year  already  begun, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  will  probably  be  more  than  75;  but  the 
current  expenses  are  not  estimated  at  more  than  $26,000,  while  in  the  year 
just  closed  they  were  $25,542.86.  Two  years  ago  we  estimated  the  annual 
cost  of  a  school  containing  100  pupils,  in  2  departments,  at  about  $31,000, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded. 

HoEACE  Mann  School. 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  tlie  establishment  of  day 
schools  for  deaf  cliildren  prompts  me  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  this  school,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  my 
honored  predecessors,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  first  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  the  School :  — 

"In  the  year  1868  the  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King,  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Boston,  and  also  a  member  of  the  State  Legislatm-e,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  articulation,  as  taught  in  the  Clarke 
Institute  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  public  day- 
school  for  deaf-mute  children  in  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
Board.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
King,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board,  to  consider  and  report  on.  the 
expediency  of  establishing  such  a  school.  Some  inquiry  was  instituted,  and 
some  facts  gathered,  but  no  report  was  made.  In  January,  1869,  the  subject 
was  again  committed  to  the  same  gentlemen  ;  and  in  April  Mr.  King,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  '  that  such  a  school  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  reason  that  there  are  enough  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city, 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  to  form  such  a  school,  and 
whose  friends  would  joyfully  improve  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  to 
school  ;  also  on  the  ground  of  economy.  The  portion  of  State  aid  to  deaf- 
mutes  paid  by  Boston,  if  applied  to  the  education  of  her  beneficiaries  alone, 
would  amount  to  more  than  $400  per  annum  for  each  pupil.' 

"The  committee  urged  that  the  school  be  made  a  public  benefit  beyond 
the  limits  of  Boston,  by  offering  its  privileges  to  children  in  surrounding 
cities  and  towns,  for  whose  tuition  a  charge  might  be  made. 

"  The  committee  submitted  the  following  order,  accompanied  by  others 
for  the  proper  organization  of  the  school,  which  was  adopted  :  '  Ordered,  That 
a  school  for  deaf-mutes  be  opened,  under  the  direction  of  this  Board,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  school  year.' 

"  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procm-iug  suitable  rooms  in  a  central  locality, 
the  school  was  not  opened  until  Nov.  10,  1869,  and  for  a  time  was  kept  in 
two  divisions,  one  on  East  Street  and  the  other  on  Somerset  Street.  Better 
rooms  were  soon  after  found  at  No.  11  Pemberton  Square,  to  which  the 
children  were  removed,  and  which  have  since  been  occupied  by  the  school. 
Thirty-six  applications  for  admission  were  received  at  the  opening  of  the 
school ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  room,  and  the  impossibility  of  immediate 
classification,  only  25  were  at  first  admitted." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  successive  school  years  :  — 


SCHOOL-TEAE. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

SCHOOL-TEAE. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

1869-70   .... 
1870-71   .... 
1871-72   .... 
1872-73   .... 
1873-74   .... 

38 

50 
52 
54 
64 

1874-75   .... 
1875-76   .... 
1876-77   .... 
1877-78   .... 

71 

79 
76 

77 
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The  number  of  different  pupils  registered  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  is  153.  Of  this  number  31  retained  partially  the 
speech  acquired  before  they  became  deaf,  80  lost  hearing  before 
the  age  of  4  years,  and  30  were  born  deaf.  The  remainder  had 
entirely  lost  speech. 

"  The  school  having  ovitgTOwn  its  accommodations  in  Pemberton  Square, 
the  City  Council,  during  the  summer  of  1875,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  committee  of  the  school  '  to  furnish  more  and  better  accommodations 
for  the  School  for  Deaf -Mutes,'  refitted,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  an  unoccu- 
pied school-building  upon  Warrenton  Street,  belonging  to  the  city  ;  and  in 
September  of  that  year  the  sessions  of  the  school  were  opened  in  its  present 
location.  The  building  now  occupied  contains  7  class-rooms,  a  reception- 
room,  a  large  play-room,  and  has  a  yard  in  its  rear.  Every  part  is  well 
heated  by  furnaces,  and  the  means  of  ventilation  are  good. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  older  pupils  of  the  school  had  objected  to  the  name, 
Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  because  the  word  '  mutes '  gave  a  wrong 
impression  of  their  condition.  'For,'  said  one  to  his  teacher,  'we  are  not 
mutes  :  we  can  talk.'  Another,  writing  after  the  school  had  received  its 
present  name,  expressed  this  feeling  more  strongly,  as  follows  :  '  Most  every 
morning,  when  I  enter  Warrenton  Street,  I  see  men  and  ladies  reading  the 
sign  on  our  school-door  ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  read  it.  When 
they  come  to  read  it  again,  they  will  think  this  school  has  moved,  and 
another  school  moved  here  ;  and  then  they  will  not  think  we  are  deaf 
scholars,  if  we  do  not  make  any  signs  going  or  coming  to  school.' 

"Some  of  the  teachers  were  in  sympathy  with  this  objection,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  a  change  of  name.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  May  8,  1877,  the  following  order  was  passed  :  '  That  the 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes  be  afterwards  called  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf.' 

"  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  (1843),  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Mann  described  the  German  method  of  teaching 
articulation  to  the  deaf,  and  ui'ged  its  adoption  in  this  country.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Howe,  when  addressing  a  committee  of  the  State  Legislature 
upon  the  importance  of  providing  this  method  of  instruction  for  its  deaf 
wards,  '  it  took  20  years  for  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mann  to  bear  fruit,' 
but  its  importance  is  now  universally  admitted;  and  it  seems  eminently  fit- 
ting to  associate  with  this  school,  sustained  in  part  by  State  funds,  the 
name  which  it  now  bears,  since  it  is  included  in  the  public-school  system  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  improvement  of  which  Mr.  Mann  labored 
so  earnestly,  and  is  organized  with  reference  to  a  system  of  instruction,  the 
benefits  of  which  he  made  known  to  this  community." 

The  German  method  of  teaching  articulation  was  employed 
in  the  school  until  1871,  when  Professor  A.  Melville  Bell's 
admirable  system  of  "  Visible  Speech  "  was  introduced.  This 
was  the  first  application  of  the  system  to  teaching  the  deaf  in 
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America ;  and  the  satisfactory  results  observed  here  have  led  to 
its  adoption  by  several  schools  and  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston  shows  the  scope  of  the  instruc- 
tion :  — 

"  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  English  education  ;  but, 
as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first  impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf- 
mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of  ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  its 
pupils  to  speak,  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their  lips." 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  is  the  teaching  of  the 
congenitally  deaf,  and  of  those  wdio  retain  something  of  speech, 
in  separate  classes.  The  child  who  has  but  a  remnant  of  speech 
is  thus  encouraged  to  use  it,  and  to  try  to  understand  what  is 
said  by  those  around  him  ;  and  every  means  that  ingenuity  can 
devise  is  employed  for  the  preservation  of  speech,  and  for  the 
correction  of  faulty  habits  of  utterance. 

The  present  school  year  began  Sept.  2,  with  67  pupils.  Since 
that  time  7  new  pupils  have  been  admitted,  5  former  pupils 
re-admitted,  and  3  discharged.  The  number  now  belonging 
is  76. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools ;  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  some 
branches  compares  well  with  that  of  hearing  children  of  the 
same  age,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  the  natural 
avenues  to  the  mind  is  closed  to  the  teacher,  and  that  more 
than  the  usual  time  and  effort  must  be  given  to  securing  the 
vocal  expression  of  the  simplest  thought. 

This  latter  result,  however,  is  made  prominent  throughout 
the  teaching,  which  is  based  upon  the  theory,  now  generally 
admitted,  that  dumbness  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
deafness,  and  that,  by  sufficiently  early  and  long-continued 
efforts,  the  organs  of  deaf  children  may  be  trained  to  intelligible 
speech.  On  this  point  we  quote  an  English  authority  upon  the 
subject :  — 

"  It  would  be  well,  before  going  any  farther,  to  get  rid  of  the  idea,  so 
common  among  hearing  people,  that  children  '  deaf  and  dumb  '  are  quite 
different  from  others.  For  instance,  it  is  often  imagined  that  they  must  be 
of  weak  intellect  :  this  is  a  mistake.  True,  some  have  not  full  mental 
development,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  causes  of  congenital 
and  accidental  deafness  are  remembered.  Often  it  is  a  fever  that  takes  away 
hearing,  and  leaves  mind  and  body  in  an  enfeebled  condition.     Such,  how- 
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ever,  is  just  as  often  the  case  with  hearing  children  after  suffering  like 
maladies.  The  brain  is  uninjured  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  deaf,  and  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  hearing  children. 

"Another  very  common  fallacy  is,  that  the  child  does  not  speak  —  is 
dumb  —  on  account  of  some  malformation  of  the  vocal  organs.  Now,  this 
is  so  rare  a  case,  if,  indeed,  it  exist  at  all,  that  it  cannot  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  dumbness.  Indeed,  there  are  but  two  causes,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  absolute  dumbness  ;  viz.,  want  of  brain-power,  and  deafness.  As 
the  latter  causes  dumbness  only  on  account  of  want  of  proper  edncation,  the 
former  is  the  only  true  cause.  The  term  '  deaf  and  dumb  '  is  really  an 
unnatural  and  artificial  one,  expressing  not  the  action  of  nature  under 
favorable  circumstances,  but  the  result  of  neglect. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  dumb  persons  who  have  their  hearing 
perfect  :  their  dumbness  arises  from  defect  of  brain.  But  what  I  have 
never  met  with  is  dumbness  except  through  disuse  of  voice.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  child  born  dumb  because  deaf.  The  born  deaf  are  at  first 
exactly  the  same  as  hearing  children  ;  they  cry,  sneeze,  crow,  laugh,  ay,  and 
talk  too,  like  hearing  children.  This  may  seem  very  startling  ;  but,  startling 
though  it  be,  it  is  true.  The  born  deaf  do  talk,  in  their  own  baby  language, 
just  like  hearing  children  of  the  same  age  :  only  we  do  not  understand  them. 
What  mother  understands  all  her  hearing  baby  says  at  first  ?  But  it  will 
be  said,  '  Even  if  this  be  so,  hearing  children  can  understand  all  that  is  said 
to  them,  and  that  is  what  deaf  ones  never  can.'  Really!  Can  hearing  chil- 
dren understand  all  that  is  said  to  them  ?  Then  why  do  mothers  and  nurses 
say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  a  hundred  times  ?  And,  when  the 
hearing  child  can  imitate  what  is  said  to  it,  does  it  therefore  know  the  mean- 
ing? Does  it  know  what  '  ]3apa  'and  '  mamma'  mean,  because  it  can  say 
the  words  ?     Of  course  not. 

"  The  objects  must  be  shown  with  the  words  spoken,  and  shown  over  and 
over  again  too,  before  the  hearing  child  can  connect  the  object  with  the 
spoken  word  ;  and  so  —  exactly  so  —  is  it  with  the  deaf  child.  You  do  not  let 
it  go  on  talking  its  own  language  ;  but,  just  as  with  the  hearing,  you  edu- 
cate it  to  repeat  certain  sounds  after  you,  and  to  connect  those  sounds 
(spoken  words)  with  certain  objects  :  only  with  the  deaf  you  cannot  through 
the  ear,  and  so  must  through  the  eye.  It  is  all  by  imitation,  as  with  the 
hearing  child  ;  it  does  not '  come  natural,'  as  unthinking  people  so  often  say, 
either  to  the  hearing  or  to  the  deaf." 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts    Asylum    eor 

THE  Blind. 

The  amount  paid  to  this  institution  from  the  treasury  remains 
as  heretofore,  at  the  sum  of  $30,000  per  year,  with  the  condition, 
that  persons  sent  by  warrant  of  the  Governor,  as  beneficiaries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  are  maintained  and  educated  free  of  indi- 
vidual charge. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  Director,  M.  Anagnos,  shows  the 
attendance  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1878. 
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Summary. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number  at  the  close  of  last  quarter  . 
Received  during  the  quarter      .... 
Whole  number  during  the  quarter    . 
Discharged  during  the  quarter  .... 
Present  number         .         .         .         .  •       . 
Average  during  the  quarter       .... 

158 
4 
162 
11 
151 
156 

95 
2 

97 
6 

91 

93 

63 
2 

65 
5 

60 

63 

Admissions. 


No. 

NAME. 

Age. 

Birthplace. 

Kesidenco. 

950 
951 
952 
953 

Junie  E.  Giles . 
Mary  L.  Crager 
Carrie  E.  Adams 
George  Stone    . 

13 
13 

19 

Northwood,  N.H.     . 
Palmer 

Fall  River 

Northwood. 
Palmer. 
Skowhegan. 
Palmer. 

Admissions  —  Concluded. 


No. 

Supported  by  State. 

In  School  or  Workshop. 

Admitted. 

950 
951 
952 
953 

New  Hampshire     . 

Massachusetts 

Maine    .... 

Massachusetts 

School    .... 
School    .          .          . 
School    .... 
School    .... 

Oct.       5. 
Oct.     14. 

Nov.     4. 
Dec.    12. 

Discharges. 


No. 

NAME. 

Discharged. 

808 
869 
822 
708 
896 
686 
780 
764 
759 
679 
920 

Leo  CuUen 
Edward  O'Neill 
William  Sev ranee 
Arthur  C.  Andrew 
Redmond  Geary 
Idella  Jennison  . 
Emma  .T.  Murdough 
Alice  Clark 
Charlotte  Himnan 
Fannie  Kimball 
William  C.  Leavitt 

Oct.      31. 
Sept.    28. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Oct.      31. 
Dec.      31. 
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[From  the  Forty-Seven tli  Anuual  Report  of  the  Trustees.] 

"  General  prosperity  has  attended  the  concerns  of  the  Institution  since 
our  last  report.  Its  course  of  usefulness  has  been  uninterrupted;  and  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  favor  with  which  it  has  so  long  been 
regarded  by  the  community  has  continued  undiminished.  .  .  . 

"  As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  our  annual  reports,  the  establishment 
is  purely  an  educational  one.  It  constitutes  an  important  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  public  schools,  and  aims  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the 
blind,  and  their  social  elevation.  It  proposes  to  teach  them  self-reliance, 
independence,  manliness,  pride  of  character,  and  the  love  of  tnith.  Its 
system  of  education  includes  the  development  of  all  their  powers,  both  men- 
tal and  bodily,  and  the  increase  of  their  activity  and  manual  dexterity.  It 
intends  to  train  them  in  various  pursuits  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  these  days  when  the  struggle  for  life  is  so  hard, 
and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  becoming  very  general.  .  .  . 

"  The  intellectual  department  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
year,  and  good  progress  has  been  made  in  its  re-organization.  The  course 
of  studies  has  been  systematically  arranged,  and  the  standard  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupils  considerably  raised." 


Income  of  Massachusetts  School-Fund. 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1878 173,712  00 

Income  during  year  1878 140,369  74 

$214,081  74 

Paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  1878 70,581  82 

Educational  expenses  in  1878 63,790  94 

$134,372  76 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1878 $79,708  98 

From  which  there  is  to  be  paid  cities  and  towns  one-half  income 

for  1878 71,749  96 

Leaving  for  outstanding  bills  and  return  to  fund       .         .         .        $7,959  02 


The  Massachusetts  school-fund  amounted,  Jan.  1,  1878,  to        |2, 067, 790  54 
There  was  paid  to  Swampscott  in  1878      .....  208  83 

Amount  of  fund  Dec.  31,  1878 $2,067,581  71 


I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  relates  to  the  increase  of  the  school- 
fund,  State  tax,  &c. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  propose  first,  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth ;    secondly,  to  state   what  has  been   done  the 
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past  year  to  improve  them ;  and,  thirdly,  to  suggest  a  change 
in  the  administration  of  our  school  affairs,  by  which  better 
results  may  be  hoped  for  than  have  yet  been  attained. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Schools. 

There  were  last  year,  in  the  State,  5,730  public  schools,  with 
310,181  pupils,  taught  by  8,508  different  teachers.  Included  in 
the  number  of  public  schools  are  216  high  schools,  having  595 
teachers  and  19,574  pupils.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  State  is  in  cities  and  towns  having  high  schools. 

There  are  also  in  the  Commonwealth  399  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  with  15,540  pupils ;  and  64  academies,  with  8,454 
pupils.  These  numbers,  added  to  the  number  in  the  public 
schools,  make  334,175,  —  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  private  schools,  and  academies,  the  last  year.  The 
enumeration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  was 
297,202;  and  this  number  taken  from  the  number  in  the 
schools  (334,175)  shows  that  £6,973  persons  not  included  in 
the  enumeration  were  in  school. 

The  average  length  of  the  public  schools  for  the  last  year 
was  8|-  months.  The  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  for 
support  of  schools  was  $4,191,510.77 ;  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  towns  from  the  income  of  funds  for  the  same 
purpose  was  160,833.58 ;  the  amount  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  board,  fuel,  &c,,  was  $8,010.76 ;  the  amount  received 
by  the  towns  from  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  was 
$70,430.65.  Of  the  last  amount  $4,786.72  was  expended  for 
apparatus  and  books  of  reference,  making  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  public  schools  the  last  year,  including  only  wages 
of  teachers,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,  $4,325,- 
999.04.  If  the  cost  of  superintendence  and  of  printing  reports 
be  added,  the  sum  becomes  $4,553,160.84.  If  we  add  the  cost 
of  repairs  of  schoolhouses  and  of  new  ones,  the  amount  ex- 
pended the  last  year  for  the  schools  becomes  $5,166,987.92. 

If  the  $4,325,999.04,  which  includes  only  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  for  the  year,  had  been  equally  distributed 
among  the  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  the  rate  for 
each  child  would  have  been  $13,945. 

Besides  the  public  day-schools  I  have  mentioned,  there  were 
last  year  in  the  State,  94  evening-schools,  with  457  teachers 
and   11,717  pupils.     As  properly  belonging   to   our  system  of 
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public  schools,  may  also  be  included  our  6  normal  schools,  with 
60  teachers  and  1,226  pupils. 

The  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Their  excellence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for  their  support,  from  the  per 
cent  of  attendance  upon  them,  and  from  the  great  interest 
the  people  take  in  their  welfare.  It  may  be  known  from  the 
results  they  have  already  produced. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  character  of  our  civil  institu- 
tions, or  to  the  civilization  of  our  people,  as  expressed  in  our 
institutions ;  if  we  compare  our  present  with  any  period  of  our 
past, — we  shall  then  be  aware  of  what  our  system  of  public 
schools  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  the  Commonwealth.  No- 
where else  can  be  found  a  people  more  refined  in  their  senti- 
ments or  humane  in  their  conduct.  In  no  other  State  can  be 
found  more  of  that  intelligence  and  spirit  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  good  social  state.  All  this  is  due  to  that  system  of 
public  instruction  established  by  the  Christian  fathers  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  through  whose  influence  the 
people  have  been  trained  into  a  state  of  high  civilization.  Those 
who  do  not  know  by  experience,  or  by  a  personal  observation 
of  our  present  social  state,  might  infer,  as  has  been  inferred, 
from  the  statistics  we  furnish,  that  illiteracy  and  pauperism  and 
crime  abound  with  us,  notwithstanding  our  people  are  reared 
under  the  influence  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  model  system 
of  education,  which  all  are  compelled  to  accept  as  a  free  gift. 

The  statistics  published  express  the  truth,  and  express  it  fully 
and  accurately ;  and  it  is  due  to  their  thoroughness  and  truth- 
fulness that  we  are  made  to  exhibit  such  strange  phenomena 
to  those  who  know  us  only  by  what  we  say  of  ourselves.  These 
recorded  facts  express  the  truth  to  those  only  who  come  to  them 
with  an  intelligent  mind  and  an  honest  purpose.  From  all 
others  they  not  only  conceal  the  truth,  but  they  seem  to  teach 
to  them  the  absurdity  that  education  is  the  producer  of  all 
those  social  evils  it  is  especially  designed  and  fitted  to  remove. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  discussing  our  social  or  educational 
condition,  that  Massachusetts  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  State,  and  that  her  manufacturing  towns  are  filled, 
in  some  cases,  with  a  population  which  has  been  poured  into 
them  from  other  lands.  Some  of  these  people  are  well  trained 
and  become  ornaments  to  their  new  society  ;  while  many  others, 
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having  never  known  the  advantages  of  education,  become,  for  a 
time  at  least,  burdens  upon  us.  They  are  too  ignorant  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  oftentimes  too  vicious  to  be  subjects  of  self- 
control,  or  of  that  control  which  a  civil  State  is  able  to  exercise 
over  its  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens. 

As  a  result,  Massachusetts  has  within  her  borders  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  ignorant  and  poor,  some  of  whom 
are  beyond  the  restraining  power  of  civil  or  moral  law. 

As  soon  as  these  people  become  members  of  society,  our  com- 
pulsory and  truant  laws  exert  their  beneficent  power  in  put- 
ting every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  j^ears  into 
the  schools  for  at  least  20  weeks  of  every  school  year.  Those 
above  14  3^ears  of  age  have  the  free  right  to  all  our  primary 
and  secondary  instruction,  but  there  is  no  civil  power  to 
compel  them  to  accept  it.  For  all  these  causes,  and  on  ac- 
count of  those  providential  reasons,  that  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  schools  to  get  hold  of  all  those  who  should  be 
reached,  and  to  produce  upon  them  such  results  as  schools 
under  favorable  conditions  are  adapted  to  produce,  we  have 
among  our  population  a  large  number  of  illiterate  persons. 

But  of  the  native-born  persons  born  also  of  native  parents, 
there  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  who  cannot  read  and 
write ;  and  the  native-born  of  native  parents  are  those  upon 
whom  our  schools  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  produce  their 
legitimate  effects. 

Subtract  from  the  one-half  per  cent,  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  State,  and  of  those  who  are  physically 
unable  to  attend  school,  and  native  illiteracy  is  reduced  by  the 
statistics,  as  those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  our 
society  know  it  is  in  fact,  to  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  school  system  has  provided  free 
education  for  all,  and  has  gathered  those  who  are  legal  subjects 
of  school  training  quite  generally  into  the  schools,  and  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  illiteracy  among  both  the  foreign  and 
native-born  population  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  school 
attendance,  still  it  is  said,  that  from  the  statistics  we  furnish, 
our  pauperism  and  crime  do  not  seem  to  be  correspondingly 
reduced. 

Our  census  reports  relating  to  poverty  and  crime  are  to  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  intelligence  and  spirit,  and  by  the 
same  method,  employed  in  accounting  for  our  ignorance. 
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If  they  are  tlius  interpreted,  it  will  be  found  that  our  igno- 
rant class  furnishes  a  very  large  per  cent  of  our  paupers  and 
our  criminals.  The  causes  of  this  fact  are  plain.  "  Ignorance 
unfits  a  man  for  earning  his  daily  bread,  and  in  most  cases 
dooms  him  to  poverty ;  the  want  of  intellectual  culture  is, 
moreover,  generally  attended  with  a  lack  of  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  moral  responsibility,  thus  leaving  the  victim  an 
easy  prey  to  the  many  temptations  which  society  presents." 

That  education  is  a  force  furnishing  its  possessor  with  the 
ability  to  provide  for  himself,  restraining  him  from  violence  of 
all  kinds,  is  established  by  reason  and  by  the  results  our  schools 
are  producing  upon  those  who  are  subjected  to  their  influences. 
For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  reference  may  be  made 
to  an  able  explanation  of  our  social  statistics,  made  by  Col. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  to  be  found 
in  Appendix  (B)  of  this  report. 

Although  our  schools,  established  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  have  laid  the  foundations  for  a  perfect  social 
State,  still  as  knowledge,  and  a  desire  for  better  things  than 
now  exist,  increase,  we  find  that  our  present  system  of  instruc- 
tion needs  to  be  subjected  to  reformation.  The  reformation 
should  commence  with  modifying  our  common-school  courses 
of  studies,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its 
powers  are  developed,  and  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  prac- 
tical life.  After  all  the  study  hitherto  given,  no  satisfactory 
course  of  studies  yet  exists. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  true  philosophy  is  reforming  our 
courses  of  study,  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
better  trained  teachers.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are,  on  the 
whole,  an  able  body  of  faithful  men  and  women;  but  there  are 
many  in  the  schools  who-  do  not  abound  in  those  natural  and 
acquired  gifts  that  make  a  complete  teacher.  The  demand  is 
not  yet  urgent  enough  to  call  the  best  talent  in  the  State  into 
the  profession.  Until  this  is  done,  the  schools  will  not  pro- 
duce the  best  results  of  which  they  are  capable,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  accomplish  by  any  other  agency  that  which  the 
teachers  are  appointed  to  do.  The  economical  spirit  that  has 
taken  possession  of  the  people  has  led  them  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions for  the  schools,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  their  great  injury. 
Not  only  has  the  time  of  the  schools,  in  many  towns,  been 
shortened,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  been  cut  down,  but 
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in  many  cases  new  and  cheaper  teachers  have  been  substituted 
for  those  of  experience  and  skill.  This  change  will  be  likely  to 
inflict  an  immediate  injury  upon  the  schools  by  the  employment 
of  inferior  teachers,  and  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
permanent  one  by  discouraging  the  best  talent  from  ever  enter- 
ing the  profession. 

The  oM  methods  of  teaching  are  still  generally  practised. 
Lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory  are  still  assigned  from 
books ;  and  then  the  teacher,  by  question  and  answer,  conducts 
the  recitation. 

The  mischief  of  this  method  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
makes  words,  which,  at  best,  are  but  signs  of  ideas,  to  be  the 
original  sources  of  knowledge  ;  it  prevents  the  pupil  from  such 
an  exercise  of  his  mind,  on  what  should  be  the  true  object  of 
his  thought,  as  alone  leads  to  mental  training. 

The  results  of  such  teaching  are  to  make  pupils  familiar  with 
the  forms  of  words,  but  strangers  to  their  meaning  ;  it  fills  their 
minds  with  what  is  called  language,  but  it  does  not  train  them 
to  think,  nor  to  any  good  method  of  thinking,  so  that  when 
they  leave  the  schools  they  have  but  little  acquired  power  to 
perform  well  the  duties  even  of  practical  life,  and  men  say  the 
schools  do  not  teach  practical  knowledge. 

The  graduates  of  our  normal  and  training  schools,  the  interest 
awakened  by  our  State  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  directing 
power  of  our  educated  school  superintendents,  have  done  much 
towards  breaking  up  this  unnatural  method  of  using  words  un- 
associated  with  the  ideas  the  words  represent.  Oral  and  objec- 
tive teaching,  in  connection  with  books  used  as  reference-books, 
is  slowly  taking  the  place  of  what  may  be  called  written  teach- 
ing. The  principle  that  teaching  consists  in  actually  presenting 
to  the  learner  what  he  is  to  study,  is  b'eginning  to  be  that  upon 
which  our  modern  method  of  teaching  is  founded. 

True  oral  teaching  implies,  first,  a  thorough  and  independent 
knowledge  of  the  objects  and  subjects  to  be  taught ;  second,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  which 
control  it  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and,  third,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  good  method  of  thinking. 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge  required,  the  teacher  must  have 
had  a  successful  experience  in  oral  teaching  before  he  can  apply 
his  art  with  success. 

Successful  oral  teaching  dues  not  consist  in  talking  or  lectur- 
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ing,  or  explaining,  or  in  pouring  knowledge  into  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  in  any  way,  but  in  simply  establishing  such  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  the  object  of  his  study  as  will  enable 
him  to  gain  knowledge  for  himself  b}^  the  exertion  of  his  own 
mental  power.  On  account  of  what  is  required,  the  number 
of  perfect  teachers  in  the  Commonwealth  is  not  large,  and  the 
profession  Avill  not  soon  be  overcrowded  with  them. 

Our  common  schools  are  not  well  supplied  with  the  means  of 
teaching.  A  law  of  the  mind,  that  controls  it  in  its  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  renders  it  necessaiy  to  bring  into  the  presence 
of  the  pupils  objects  of  knowledge,  or  good  representations  of 
them.  Those  things  which  cannot  be  presented  to  the  mind 
cannot  be  known  in  themselves,  but  some  of  their  relations 
may  be  learned  by  means  of  good  illustrations.  Our  schools 
should  be  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and  with  natural 
objects,  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  teaching:  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  barren  of  these  things. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  found  in  the  present  state 
of  our  schools,  the  school  authorities,  the  teachers,  and  the 
people  themselves  were  never  more  in  earnest  for  improve- 
ment :  and  they  all  seem  ready  to  enter,  with  a  good  spirit,  into 
any  labor  that  has  progress  in  our  educational  affairs  for  its 
object. 

With  such  a  spirit  pervading  the  Commonwealth,  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  the  best  results.  This  leads  me  to 
speak  of  what  the  Board,  through  its  agents,  has  done  the  past 
year  to  improve  the  schools. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 

The  work  of  the  agents  of  the  Board,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Walton 
and  E.  A.  Hubbard,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  different  from 
that  of  previous  years. 

Heretofore  they  have  spent  most  of  their  time  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  the  towns  for  inspection  and  suggestion.  In  addition 
to  these  visits,  they  have  organized  during  the  past  year  a  large 
number  of  meetings  for  teachers,  school  committees,  and  inter- 
ested citizens.  Besides  these  meetings,  they  have  held  a  much 
larger  number  of  teachers'  institutes  than  usual  in  other  years. 

In  visiting  schools,  organizing  teachers'  and  committee  meet- 
ings, and  in  holding  teachers'  institutes,  their  time  has  been 
fully  occupied  with  the  most  laborious  service.     Many  of  these 
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meetings,  and  all  of  these  institutes,  I  have  attended ;  and  the 
service  of  the  agents,  and  my  own  when  I  could  be  absent 
from  the  office,  have  been  so  similar  in  character,  and  we  have 
been  so  much  together,  that  it  seems  proper  to  include  an 
account  of  their  labors  in  my  report. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  commencing  Sept.  4,  and  ending  Nov. 
16,  were  held  in  the  following  named  towns  :  — 

Rutland- Worcester  County. 

Ashland Middlesex  " 

Winchendon      ......  Worcester  " 

Westford Middlesex  " 

Lawrence.        .         .         .         .         .        .  Essex  " 

Gloucester         ......  Essex  " 

Hyannis Barnstable  " 

Peru  .......  Berkshire  " 

Monterey  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Berkshire  " 

Whately   .         .         ...         .         .         .  Franklin  " 

Uxbridge  .......  Worcester  " 

A\'eymouth Norfolk  " 

From  the  list  given  above  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  7  of  the  14 
counties  of  the  State,  institutes  were  held  ;  and  the  records 
show  that  82  towns  were  represented  in  them  by  1,215  mem- 
bers. 

In  addition  to  the  members,  a  large  number  of  citizens, 
especially  of  the  towns  in  which  the  institutes  were  held, 
became  interested  in  them,  and  were  in  constant  attendance. 

The  policy  of  organizing  small  institutes  was  adopted,  for 
two  reasons :  First,  it  seemed  desirable  to  visit  small  towns ; 
if  this  was  done,  entertainment  could  not  be  furnished  to  large 
numbers.  Second,  it  is  impossible,  with  a  large  attendance,  to 
make  the  institute  work  resemble  that  of  a  school.  The  num- 
ber of  towns  invited  to  attend  each  of  the  institutes  has  varied 
from  5  to  8,  —  in  no  case  exceeding  the  latter  number.  The 
smallest  number  registered  as  members  Avas  50,  at  Rutland; 
the  largest  222,  at  Lawrence ;  and  the  average  number  attend- 
ing the  12  institutes  was  101.  In  accordance  with  the  policy 
adopted,  4  of  the  institutes  were  held  in  the  small  towns  of 
Ashland,  Whately,  Monterey,  and  Peru.  In  no  one  of  them 
had  an  institute  ever  been  held  before.     There  had  been  none 
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at  Rutland  for  23  years ;  none  at  Hyannis  for  22  ;  and  in  only 
one  of  the  12  towns,  in  which  they  were  held  the  past  year, 
had  there  been  an  institute  for  the  last  decade.  At  every 
institute,  both  the  day-teaching  exercises  and  the  evening 
lectures  were  attended  by  large  and  interested  audiences  of 
teachers  and  citizens.  The  lectures  given  were,  in  a  sense, 
popular,  but  they  all  had  a  direct  educational  bearing.  They 
were  such  as  to  give  valuable  information  with  reference  to  our 
school  system  and  school  laws,  and  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Hubbard  organized  6  of  the  12  institutes,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ton the  other  6. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  required  time  and  labor.  Not 
only  must  the  town  in  which  the  institute  is  to  be  held  be  vis- 
ited, but  also  the  neighboring  towns  whose  teachers  are  to  be 
invited;  that  the  committee  may  be  notified  of  the  meeting,  and 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  securing  a  prompt  and  con- 
tinued attendance  of  all  their  teachers.  The  nature  of  the 
exercises  given  is  doubtless  well  understood,  and  need  not  be 
here  explained:  their  object  has  been  to  show  a  method  of  teach- 
ing the  various  topics  taught  in  the  schools,  and  to  make  appli- 
cation of  the  method  by  teaching  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
institute.  .  Actual  teaching  has  been  substituted  for  talking  and 
lecturing.  A  portion  of  each  day-session  and  evening  hour 
has  been  devoted  to  asking  and  answering  questions  proposed 
by  the  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  topics  discussed. 

The  length  of  the  meetings  has  been  limited  this  year  to  two 
days  each,  with  two  or  three  evening  lectures.  This  reduction 
of  the  time  usually  occupied  has  made  the  entertainment  of  the 
teachers  less  burdensome,  and  has  made  the  school-committees 
more  willing  to  suspend  their  schools.  It  has  given  a  more  uni- 
form attendance,  with  less  interruption  from  large  accessions  to 
the  institutes  on  the  last  day  of  their  session,  and  has  enabled 
the  Board  to  hold  more  in  number,  and  thus  more  directly  to 
affect  a  larger  number 'of  towns.  The  exercises,  by  the  in- 
structors, were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Language,  grammar,  and  composition   .         .         .         .15  lessons. 

Reading  and  vocal  culture     .         .         .         .         .         .     26       " 

Arithmetic  and  form     .         .         .         .         .         .         .     19       " 

Geography  and  history  .         .         .         .         .         .         .     38       " 

Minei'alogy 6       " 
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Penmanship 12  lessons. 

Drawing 12       " 

Vocal  music 6       " 

Principles  of  teaching  and  school  management       .         .18       " 
Lectures  of  a  general  character      .         .         .         .         .     26 

Total 178 

Of  these  78  were  given  by  persons  employed  for  special  ser- 
vice, 4  by  teachers  of  the  normal  schools,  and  96  b}'  the  secre- 
tary and  agents  of  the  Board. 

The  persons  employed  for  special  service,  lecturers  and  teach- 
ers, were  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Professor  William  H.  Niles,  Rev. 
H.  G.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  Mr.  H.  E. 
^Holt,  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  L.  Wal- 
ton. The  teachers  of  the  normal  schools  who  assisted  were  Dr. 
D.  B.  Hagar,  A.  G.  Boyden,  A.M.,  and  J.  G.  Scott,  A.M.  To 
avoid  interruption  and  loss  to  classes  in  the  normal  schools, 
the  demands  made  upon  their  teachers  have  been  less  than 
formerly  ;  though  the  assistance  asked  has  been  most  cheerfully 
given,  and  the  service  rendered  has  been  highly  appreciated. 

Free  return  tickets  over  several  of  the  railroads  have  been 
generously  granted  by  the  officers  of  the  roads ;  and  courtesies 
without  limit  have  been  extended  by  school  committees  and 
citizens  of  the  towns  where  the  institutes  have  been  held.  I 
desire  in  a  public  manner  to  express  thanks  for  these  favors 
and  for  that  cordial  co-operation  of  citizens,  school-committees, 
and  teachers,  with  the  Board,  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
our  institutes  agreeable  and  successful. 

Horace  Mann,  in  his  eighth  annual  report,  the  report  for 
1844,  while  urging  upon  the  State  to  use  all  practicable  means 
by  which  the  qualifications  of  teachers  can  be  increased,  speaks 
of  teachers'  institutes  as  an  expedient  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  State  of  New  York  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and 
which  has  proved  eminently  successful.  He  unfolded  the  plan 
of  them,  setting  forth  their  object  and  their  promise  of  good ; 
and  he  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
Nor  did  he  stop  with  his  efforts  to  secure  favorable  legislation ; 
for,  in  his  report  made  the  next  year,  we  find  him  saying, 
"  Early  last  summer,  upon  explaining  to  that  liberal  and  well- 
known  friend  of  our  common  schools,  the  Hon.  Edmund 
Dwight,  the  advantages  which  might  arise  from  holding  teach- 
ers' institutes  in  Massachusetts,  he  generously  placed  at  my  dis- 
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posal  the  sum  of  one  thousand  cloUars,  to  be  expended  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  for  promoting  the 
object.  As  a  result,  in  1845  four  institutes  were  held,  —  one 
at  Pittsfield,  one  at  Fitchburg,  one  at  Bridgewater,  and  one  at 
Chatham." 

In  tlie  83  years  since  that  time,  1845  not  included,  272  have 
been  held  in  158  towns.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
has  been  34,490.  The  annual  expense  of  the  institutes  till 
1874  was  12,545;  for  the  last  four  years  it  was  only  $1,048, 
while  the  number  held  was  as  great  as  before.  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  institute  exercises  have  been 
conducted  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board,  and  fewer 
special  teachers  have  been  employed.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  institutes  in  all  these  years  has  been  the  same,  —  to  aid  the 
teachers  in  their  work  by  illustrating  to  them  better  methods  of 
teaching,  and  better  plans  of  school  organization. 

As  the  school-teachers  of  the  State  have  improved  themselves 
from  year  to  year,  the  instruction  in  the  institutes  has  changed 
to  meet  new  demands,  but  their  purpose  has  remained  the  same. 
They  were  never  before  so  largely  attended  as  were  the  nine  of 
1877;  and,  though  by  design  they  were  made  smaller  in  1878, 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  were  never  greater  than  by 
those  just  closed. 

The  institutes  of  these  years  have  furnished  the  teachers  with 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  methods  of  teaching,  of  learn- 
ing new  and  better  methods,  of  breaking  away  for  a  little 
while  from  their  round  of  daily  duties,  of  coming  into  com- 
panionship and  sympathy  with  others  of  their  own  profession, 
and  of  returning  home  with  higher  notions  and  better  purposes. 

The  agents  and  myself  have  attended  many  of  the  meetings 
of  the  county  teachers'  associations,  reading  lectures  or  papers, 
taking  part  in  the  discussions,  and  contributing  to  the  interest 
of  the  meetings  in  whatever  way  we  might  be  able. 

In  some  cases  the  association  has  practically  resolved  itself 
into  a  teachers'  institute  during  a  part  of  its  sessions :  at  that 
time  the  secretary  and  his  helpers  have  given  such  exercises 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  give  at  the  regular  insti- 
tutes. 

As  a  result  of  the  State  institutes,  school-committee  meet- 
ings, town  institutes,  and  county  associations,  there  has  been 
awakened  in  the  Commonwealth  a  great  interest  in  the  study 
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for  better  methods  of  teaching,  and  for  improvement  in  all  that 
which  pertains  to  the  teacher's  work. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  report  of  last  year  to  the  organ- 
ization of  school-committee  associations.  Four  had  then  been 
formed.  Since  that  report  was  written,  fonr  others  have  been 
organized ;  and  all  are  doing  good  work  for  their  members  and 
for  the  schools  over  which  the  members  hold  authority.  These 
associations  mark  a  new  era  in  our  common-school  affairs. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  associations  of  teachers,  town, 
county,  state,  and  national.  Twice  in  the  year  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  in  the  New-England  States  had  met  in  Boston, 
to  discuss  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  schools  under 
cheir  charge ;  but  never  till  within  two  years  had  the  school 
committees  of  the  towns  met  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  those  topics  that  pertain  to  their  own  duties. 

In  their  meetings,  the  school  committees  discuss  questions 
and  topics  in  a  most  practical  manner.  Holding  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  schools,  they  know  the  sen- 
timents of  the  one  and  the  wants  of  the  other,  and  are  in  close 
sympathy  with  both.  The  school  committees  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  now  discussing  the  following  topics  :  — 

"The  Union  of  Towns  for  the  Purpose  of  establishing  Tru- 
ant Schools,"  "  Truant  Legislation,"  "  School  Visitation  and 
Inspection,"  "  Methods  of  selecting  and  examining  Teachers," 
"  Course  of  Studies  for  the  Different  Grades  of  Common 
Schools,"  "  Methods  of  Teaching,"  "  A  Uniform  Record  of 
Attendance." 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  courses  of  studies  have  been 
made  out,  and  put  into  use  ;  inquiries  concerning  the  results 
the  schools  are  accomplishing  have  been  instituted ;  a  system  of 
examinations  of  the  schools  of  a  section  has  been  organized ; 
and  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  internal  work  of  our 
schools,  which  promises  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  agents  of  the  Board,  now  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  great  field  of  labor,  and  with  the  labor  itself,  have  done  a 
work  the  past  year,  for  the  Commonwealth,  that  can  hardly  be 
exceeded  either  in  amount  or  quality.  As  both  these  gentle- 
men have  been  successfnl  teachers,  and  one  a  successful  super- 
intendent of  schools,  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  their 
learning  and  experience  to  do  just  the  work  the  Board  has 
committed  to  their   hands.     Their   services   have    everywhere 
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been  received  with  great  favor  ;  and  they  have  ah^eady  produced 
a  marked  effect  on  the  schools  of  the  State  by  the  improved 
methods  they  have  aided  in  introducing. 

Invitations  are  constantly  coming  to  them  from  school  com- 
mittees and  superintendents  of  schools,  to  visit  the  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  counsel  and  instruction. 

Although  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  require  schools 
to  be  maintained,  and  enforce  their  commands  in  some  cases 
with  threatened  penalties,  still  obedience  to  the  laws  is  largely 
voluntary,  and  some  of  the  best  service  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation is  voluntaril}^  rendered.  The  agents  have  done  much 
towards  awakening  that  voluntary  spirit  which  must  ever  be 
the  soul  of  true  and  permanent  educational  progress  in  a  free 
state. 

CHANGES     DEMANDED. 

Superintendence. 

Success  in  the  application  of  any  plan  of  labor,  mental  or 
physical,  requires  unity  of  action.  If  the  labor  is  performed  by 
many  agents,  unity  of  action  is  possible  only  so  far  as  the  many 
are  brought  under  the  direction  of  one  controlling  power. 
Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  philosophy  of  superintend- 
ence in  the  various  departments  of  human  labor.  The  neces- 
sity and  economy  of  an  efficient  supervision  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  a  country.  There  is  not  an  educator,  whose  opinion 
has  any  part  in  forming  that  concurrent  opinion  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  rule  of  action,  who  does  not  advocate  a  thorough 
and  universal  system  of  school  supervision.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  such  a  system  should  be  established, 
need  not  be  discussed.  The  system  is  already  established  ;  and 
so  universally  does  it  prevail,  that  there  is  not  a  public  school 
in  the  land  that  is  not  shaped  or  affected  in  some  way  by  an 
authorized  supervision.  But  as  there  are  now  many  in  this 
country  holding  authority  over  the  schools,  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  know  what  are  the  requisites 
of  a  good  school,  and  to  establish  the  necessary  conditions  to 
its  existence,  the  supervision  we  have  is  not  always  intelligent 
in  its  kind,  nor  systematic  in  its  application. 

From  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  there  may  arise  twO'  ques- 
tions :  — 
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1st,  What  kind  of  superintendence  do  the  schools  demand  ? 

2d,  How  shall  the  right  kind  be  obtained  ? 

And,  first,  the  schools  need  a  superintendence  that  shall 
accurately  determine  how  many  of  them  a  town  can  with  the 
best  results  maintain.  Great  waste  will  follow  if  the  number 
be  too  many  or  too  few.  In  the  first  case,  the  teacher  must 
be  of  the  cheaper  kind,  and  the  schools  must  be  short :  in 
the  second  case,  the  work  will  be  so  great  in  amount  that 
thorough  teaching  is  impossible.  There  are  towns  in  this 
Commonwealth  where  schools  are  supported  for  from  three  to 
eight  children ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  the  parents 
of  the  children,  are  in  many  cases  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
wise  economy  to  pay  money  for  the  transportation  of  children 
over  the  country  far  enough  to  reach  a  good  school,  rather  than 
subject  them  to  the  unmeasured  personal  loss  they  must  inevi- 
tably experience  from  a  poor  one,  though  it  is  found  at  their 
door.  In  other  towns  there  are  schools  with  seventy,  eighty, 
or  even  ninety  children,  under  the  care,  we  can  hardly  say 
under  the  instruction,  of  a  single  teacher;  and  the  town  au- 
thorities and  the  tax-payers  need  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  poor 
economy,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  another  school,  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  utter  waste  of  the  money  expended 
on  the  one  now  maintained,  and  the  children  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  time  and  opportunity  for  proper  instruction. 

Another  answer  to  the  question  ma}^  be  :  Such  a  superintend- 
ence as  will  secure  a  proper  grading  of  the  schools.  The  schools 
are  to  be  graded,  not  according  to  age,  nor  height,  nor  race,  nor 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  wealth,  nor  wholly  according  to  any 
visible  standard  which  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned  may 
see  with  their  physical  sight,  but  according  to  the  j^ower  and 
training  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  classified.  These 
marks  are  invisible  except  to  those  who  have  made  them  an 
object  of  special  stud3^  They  are  invisible  to  the  many;  but 
they  are  of  more  impoitance  in  the  classification  than  the  pos- 
session of  mere  information,  or  the  ability  to  repeat  accurately 
words  that  have  been  committed  to  memory. 

But  ]iot  only  must  the  number  of  schools  be  determined,  and 
the  pupils  in  them  be  arranged  in  classes  accordhig  to  their 
ability  to  learn,  but  proper  courses  of  studies  must  be  con- 
structed ;  and  there  is  need  of  such  superintendence  as  shall  be 
wise  euou'jh  to  construct  them.      These  courses  must  be    so 
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made  that  the  pupils  may  have  presented  to  them  appropriate 
and  orderly  topics  of  study.  A  good  course  of  studies  is  the 
product  of  wisdom  and  experience.  To  produce  such  a  course, 
one  must  understand  the  modes  and  the  order  of  activity  the 
mind  is  able  to  exert,  and  the  proper  objects  of  thought  to  pre- 
sent as  occasions  for  the  different  activities  the  mind  produces 
as  its  powers  unfold  themselves.  He  must  also  understand 
the  relations  elementary  holds  to  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
effect  that  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  study  will  have  on  the 
character  of  the  mind,  in  leading  it  toward  the  state  called  edu- 
cation. With  all  this  knowledge  in  mind,  and  with  a  success- 
ful experience  in  applying  it,  a  course  of  studies  may  be  made 
which  will  call  the  mind  to  such  an  exertion  of  its  powers  as 
to  furnish  it  with  useful  information  and  with  practical  train- 
ing. If  this  work  is  done  by  those  who  think  that  the  term 
"  practical "  applies  to  knowledge  only,  or  that  the  pursuit  of 
ornamental  branches  of  study  is  not  as  necessary  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  scholar  as  the  pursuit  of  those  branches  which 
relate  to  the  physical  necessities  of  life,  then  the  work  in  the 
schools  will  be  degraded,  by  directing  it  all  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  inferior  end. 

No  one  but  an  intelligent  educator  would  be  likely  to  intro- 
duce, into  a  course  of  studies  to  be  taught  in  a  common 
school,  any  branch  of  learning  that  does  not  offer  such  infor- 
mation as  man,  considered  to  be  a  physical  being  merely,  would 
need  to  know.  If  the  aims  of  our  schools  are  low,  it  is  because 
those  who  have  authority  to  give  to  them  their  character  are 
not  aware  that  the  ability  to  provide  for  personal  wants,  to  per- 
form well  the  duties  of  private  and  public  life,  and  to  secure  for 
one's  self  the  best  ends  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  choosing, 
is  not  the  result  of  mere  information  of  any  kind,  but  of  that 
training  of  the  mind  which  the  pursuit  of  a  well-chosen  and 
rightly  arranged  course  of  studies  is  adapted  to  produce. 

The  value  of  a  topic  of  study  depends  upon  two  things :  1st, 
upon  its  relations  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  awakens  such  a 
vigorous  and  prolonged  activity  as  will  result  in  a  right  mental 
development.  2d,  Upon  its  relations  to  other  topics,  by  which 
it  furnishes  that  elementary  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge.  The  intensity  of  activity 
awakened  by  an  object  of  thought  will  depend  on  its  adaptation 
to  occasion  such  knowledge  as  is  interesting  and  necessary  for 
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the  mind  to  know.  The  duration  of  it  will  be  modified  by  the 
amount  of  new  knowledge  the  topic  offers  as  a  reward  for 
study.  All  these  things  must  be  considered  in  choosing  the 
topics  that  are  allowed  to  enter  into  a  course  of  studies.  Then, 
after  the  choice  is  made,  the  topics  chosen  are  to  be  arranged 
in  the  course  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers 
are  developed,  and  so  that  the  student  will  be  permitted  to 
master  the  elements  of  a  science  before  he  is  required  to  master 
the  science  itself.  Not  much  of  all  this  work  is  now  done  for 
our  common  schools.  It  never  will  be  done  until  the  super- 
vision of  the  internal  work  of  the  schools  is  committed  to  edu- 
cated men,  and  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  their  entire, 
time  to  school  affairs. 

Not  only  must  the  school  superintendence  secure  a  proper 
course  of  studies,  but  it  must  also  direct  the  teacher  to  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  branches  of  study  constructed  into  the 
course.  A  method  is  the  way  of  doing  any  thing.  There  are 
two  methods  of  teaching.  One  establishes  such  relations  be- 
tween the  learner  and  the  objects  of  his  study,  as  render  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  possible,  and  mental  training  the  sure 
result  of  the  activity  exerted  in  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
other,  ignoring  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  true  end  to  strive 
for  as  the  result  of  study,  violates  all  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing, puts  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil  to  sleep,  and  creates 
an  abiding  distaste  for  study.  It  is  said  b}''  many  who  fancy 
they  are  contending  for  freedom  from  those  artificial  formalities 
which  arise  from  a  blind  following  of  artificial  rules,  that  meth- 
ods must  have  their  origin  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them, 
or  they  will  be  mechanical  and  unnatural.  The  saying  ex- 
presses much  that  is  true,  but  more  that  is  false.  As  the  mind 
is  the  object  to  be  taught,  the  principles  of  teaching  must  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  mind.  If  ideas  are  awakened  for 
the  first  time  only  by  the  presence  of  their  objects ;  if  the 
teaching  of  language  implies  the  previous  teaching  of  all  that 
language  expresses ;  if  mental  training  is  an  effect  whose  only 
cause  is  the  right  exertion  of  mental  power ;  if  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  acts  and  in  all  its  growth  is  subject  to  immu- 
table laws,  —  then  a  true  method  of  teaching  is  not  an  inven- 
tion to  be  made  by  every  teacher  for  himself,  but  a  discovery 
to  be  found  only  by  those  who  study  for  the  principles  upon 
which  a  rational  method  must  be  founded.     A  method  of  teach- 
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ing  taken  on  from  the  outside,  as  is  done  by  mere  imitators, 
or  a  method  that  is  communicated  from  one  mind  to  another 
directly,  without  reference  to  principles,  as  is  done  by  those 
trained  and  taught  in  some  of  our  training  schools,  is  liable  to 
degenerate  into  an  empty  formality.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
method  founded  on  the  known  laws  of  the  mind,  although  as 
fixed  and  philosophical  as  the  laws  themselves,  yet  in  its  appli- 
cation will  furnish  an  abundant  opportunity  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  an  inventive  genius.  In  teaching,  there  will  always  be 
occasions  for  native  genius  and  acquired  skill  to  express  them- 
selves in  contriving  new  means  of  illustration,  in  obtaining  and 
preparing  objects  of  study,  and  in  all  that  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  general  head  of  manner.  Two  teachers  using  the 
same  method  will  differ  widely  in  their  manner.  One  will 
burden  his  teaching  with  many  words,  and  awaken  more  ideas 
than  his  pupil  can  convert  into  knowledge :  the  other  will  en- 
deavor to  conceal  himself  as  much  as  possible,  doing  no  more 
than  is  necessary  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  learner  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  object  of  his  study.  One  will  teach  with  his 
mind  wholly  absorbed  in  the  subject  he  is  presenting :  the  other 
will  give  constant  attention  to  the  individual  wants  of  him  who 
is  taught. 

We  must  not  hope  for  a  radical  change  in  the  present  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  if  there  is  no  outside  demand  for  it ;  nor  must 
we  hope  for  an  intelligent  demand,  except  it  shall  first  be  made 
by  educated,  men,  and  by  those  educated  men  who  have  been 
set  apart  and  commissioned  to  study  teaching  for  its  philosophy 
and  its  methods. 

But  the  external  conditions  of  a  good  school  may  all  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  school  itself  still  have  no  existence;  the  good 
teacher  may  be  wanting.  The  schools  demand  a  superintend- 
ence which  shall  secure  good  teachers.  Until  the  good  teacher 
appears,  all  hope  for  good  educational  results  will  be  disap- 
pointed. There  are  four  kinds  of  causes  that  contribute  to  the 
production  of  a  school :  — 

1st,  There  is  the  material  cause,  consisting  of  pupils  and  the 
means  employed  in  teaching. 

2d,  The  formal  cause,  or  the  plan  in  accordance  with  which 
the  school  is  to  be  organized,  the  course  of  studies  made  out, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  determined. 

3d,  The  final   cause,  or  the   reason  why  the  school  should 
exist. 
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4th,  The  efficient  cause,  or  the  teacher  who  produces  the 
school  itself. 

It  is  because  the  teacher  produces  the  institution  called  the 
school,  and  makes  it  accord  with  his  own  character  and  conduct, 
that  he  should  not  be  wanting  in  natural  gifts  or  in  culture. 
By  natural  gifts  are  meant  those  perfect  qualities  of  body  and 
mind  that  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  those  who  obey 
her  laws.  A  teacher  should  have  a  sound  body ;  for  the  body  is 
the  instrument  the  mind  uses  in  forming  its  mental  states,  and 
in  expressing  them  to  others.  Some  teachers  do  their  work 
well  in  spite  of  physical  weakness,  never  on  account  of  it. 
Physical  strength  is  necessary,  that  the  teacher  may  never  grow 
weary  in  studying  for  new  knowledge,  in  practising  his  art  by 
himself  for  that  facility  that  never  comes  to  a  teacher  without 
practice,  and  in  doing  personal  work  for  those  who  are  less 
able  than  their  companions  to  help  themselves.  Physical  health 
and  strength  are  necessary  conditions  also  for  that  cheerful, 
hopeful  temper  which  enables  its  possessor  to  judge  correctly, 
and  to  treat  generously,  all  those  under  control. 

No  one  is  fit  to  take  any  part  in  moulding  the  character  of 
the  young,  who  is  not  predisposed  to  look  into  their  minds  for 
beauty  rather  than  for  deformity,  and  who  has  not  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  good  results  of  proper  training. 

Poor  health  is  frequently  the  occasion  of  those  impulsive 
judgments  and  irrational  acts  that  require  apologies  before  a 
feeling  of  injured  innocence  can  be  removed,  or  a  reputation  for 
impartial  justice  be  established.  Apologies  should  be  made 
whenever  there  is  a  necessity  for  them ;  but  the  necessity  gen- 
erally destroys  all  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  control  himself, 
or  to  become  a  reliable  guide  for  others. 

To  the  gift  of  a  good  body  there  should  be  added  that  of  a 
good  mind.  Culture  can  do  much  towards  perfecting  those 
good  mental  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  a  teacher  to 
possess;  but  the  germs  of  these  qualities  must  exist,  if  they 
exist  at  all,  as  the  products  of  a  direct  creation.  Common 
sense  is  a  gift,  not  an  acquisition ;  but  without  it,  knowledge 
seems  to  increase  the  tendency  to  mistakes,  and  experience 
only  convinces  one  of  the  impossibility  of  success. 

Tact,  faith,  perseverance,  natural  refinement  of  spirit,  and 
the  enthusiasm  that  arises  from  the  conscious  ability  to  know 
beforehand  what  will  take  place,  are  necessary  to  success ;  but 
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the  germs  of  these  things  are  born  with  iis,  and  they  develop 
into  strength  of  themselves,  without  ever  being  the  direct 
object  of  culture. 

While  this  is  true,  the  teacher  must  abound  iri  acquisitions  as 
well  as  in  gifts.  Physical  strength  may  furnish  the  conditions 
for  endurance,  a  good  mind  the  power  to  act,  and  a  good  in- 
stinct those  natural  impulses  that  sometimes  take  the  place  of 
rational  motives ;  but  teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  to  be 
learned  and  practised  as  are  any  other  science  and  art.  The 
teacher  is  not  ready  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  practice  of  his 
art  until  he  knows  the  science  upon  which  the  art  is  founded. 
A  knowledge  of  teaching,  as  a  science,  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  the  object  to  be  trained ;  of  all  those  objects  of 
thought  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  mind,  to  awaken  its 
activity ;  and  of  the  true  end  the  teaching  should  have  a  ten- 
dency to  secure.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  science  may  be 
derived  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

This  knowledge  relates  to  the  topics  to  be  taught,  to  their 
arrangement  in  courses  of  studies,  and  to  methods  of  teaching. 
It  may  also  include  a  knowledge  of  the  means  to  be  used  as 
occasions  for  knowledge. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  the 
teacher  must  add  a  successful  experience  in  applying  the  art, 
and  then  he  will  have  a  right  to  expect  good  results  from  his 
work. 

Good  teachers  are  to  be  discovered  by  examination,  — not  an 
examination  in  a  narrow,  technical  sense,  a  mere  inquiry  into 
their  literary  qualifications,  but  one  that  shall  test  them  in  all 
the  qualities  named,  and  even  more ;  and  therefore  a  careful 
and  thorough  examination  of  teachers  is  included  in  the  super- 
intendence which  the  schools  demand.  But  who  is  able  to 
examine  so  as  to  discover  the  good  teacher? 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  they  only  who  know  the  gifts  and 
acquisitions  that  constitute  a  good  teacher  have  the  power ; 
and  only  those  who  have  themselves  the  requisites  can  know 
them.  What  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  put  one  who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  teacher,  to  examining  a 
candidate  to  see  if  he  is  well  fitted  by  nature  and  by  training 
to  teach?  There  is  no  other  instance  of  such  conduct  in  all 
the  affairs  of  men.  The  ability  to  tell  the  length  of  a  river,  or 
the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  to  solve  a  problem,  or  to  write  a 
11 
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sentence,  or  to  repeat  a  rule,  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  of 
ability  to  teach..  I  have  known  a  teacher  answer  all  such  ques- 
tions, and  then  fail  utterly  in  his  work.  I  have  known  another 
who  failed  somewhat  in  his  answers  to  technical  questions,  who 
was  a  good  teacher,  after  all.  Many  are  now  masters  of  our 
schools,  who  were  introduced  to  them  without  any  examination 
which  presented  a  fair  test  of  their  ability  to  teach,  and  many 
others  without  any  examination  at  all.  As  a  result  many  of 
our  schools  are  afflicted  with  incompetent  teachers.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  sure  way  by  which  one  can  show  to  another  his 
ability  to  teach,  except  by  teaching  in  his  presence.  That  is  the 
only  test  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  schools,  or  will  sat- 
isfy an  expert  who  has  had  experience  in  selecting  teachers  for 
his  schools.  One  of  the  most  important  results  that  will  follow 
the  securing  of  competent  supervision  for  all  the  schools  is  the 
introduction  into  them  of  such  teachers  only  as  have  the  abilit}'' 
to  teach.  With  poor  teachers  nothing  but  mischief  will  be 
produced.  An  intelligent  and  vigorous  supervision  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  prevent  the  mischief,  and  so  control  public 
sentiment  as  to  render  the  employment  of  poor  teachers  impos- 
sible. 

But  after  the  good  teacher  has  been  selected,  examined,  and 
installed,  he  must  be  kept  from  falling  out  of  the  true  way 
by  the  friendly  guidance  and  co-operation  of  one  who  knows  by 
education  and  experience  what  are  the  ways  to  the  best  educa- 
tional results ;  and  therefore  the  superintendence  required  must 
be  intelligent,  constant,  and  sympathetic.  No  other  one  but 
an  educator  knows  what  he  sees  and  hears  when  he  enters  a 
schoolroom.  It  requires  an  educator's  eye  to  see  a  school  as 
it  is.  To  one  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  school  work,  quiet 
in  the  schoolroom  may  be  referred  to  good  government  as  the 
cause ;  while  it  may  be  due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils,  or 
to  those  influences  that  are  crushing  out  the  best  life  of  their 
minds.  What  appears  to  be  a  wonderful  recitation  to  an  unin- 
itiated observer,  will  to  a  wise  one  show  how  much  time  has 
been  worse  than  wasted  in  committing  to  memory  words  that 
have  no  ideas  attached  to  them,  or  in  attempting  to  master 
what  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  not  yet  prepared  to  compre- 
hend, or  what  is  useless  for  him  to  know. 

It  requires  a  trained  educator  to  see  what  he  looks  upon  as 
he  visits  a  schoolroom,  and  a  trained  educator  to  make  just 
criticisms  and  to  show  a  better  way. 
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We  complain  of  waste  in  onr  schools,  and  of  poor  results  ; 
but  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  either,  because  we  are  wanting 
in  those  agencies  that  know  enough  and  have  power  enough  to 
search  out  and  remove  the  cause  of  them. 

Again,  the  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  teach- 
ing before  good  results  are  possible.  Books  abound  in  most 
schools,  but  there  are  generally  Avanting  natural  objects  and  all 
means  of  illustrating  the  topics  that  are  assigned  for  study. 

There  results  from  this  want,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the. 
pupil  to  acquire  knowledge  or  training  or  a  method  of  study, 
such  as  the  presence  of  objects  of  study,  rather  than  the  signs 
of  them,  always  produces.  An  intelligent  supervision  will  put 
a  stop,  first  of  all,  to  that  style  of  teaching  which  requires  the 
mind  of  the  learner  to  violate  its  own  laws  of  activity. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  first  question,  What  kind  of 
superintendence  do  the  schools  demand?  and  will  now  turn  to 
the  second.  How  can  the  right  kind  be  obtained  ? 

The  control  of  the  public  schools  is  placed  by  statute  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  it  should  never  be  taken  from  them.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  superintendents  of  schools,  but  they  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  school  committee.  The  statute  reads,  "Any  town 
by  legal  vote,  and  any  city  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council, 
may  require  the  school  committee  annually  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  who  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  said  committee  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
schools."  This  gives  the  voters  of  a  town  and  the  city  council 
of  a  city  the  power  to  "  require  the  school  committee  to  appoint 
a  superintendent;"  but,  if  the  committee  refuse,  as  is  some- 
times done,  there  is  no  redress.  The  statute  provides  also  that 
"  the  school  committee  of  any  city  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  "  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  board.  It  also  provides  that  "  any  two  or 
more  towns  may,  by  a  vote  of  each,  form  a  district  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  pijblic  schools 
therein,  who  shall  perform  in  each  town  the  duties  prescribed 
by  law."  About  forty  municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  superintendents  of  schools,  and  the  universal  testimony  is 
that  the  schools  have  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  appoint- 
ment. This  leaves  three  hundred  towns,  more  or  less,  whose 
schools  have  no  other  supervision  than  such  as  the  school  com- 
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mittees  can  furnish.  Can  the  school  committees,  as  such, 
meet  the  demand  of  the  schools  for  supervision?  I  think  not. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  to  intimate,  that  there  may 
not  be,  or  that  there  are  not,  members  of  the  school  committee, 
men  of  education,  of  experience  as  teachers,  men  naturally 
adapted  to  the  work,  who  could  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  There 
have  been  in  the  past,  as  there  are  now,  instances  in  which  such 
service  has  been  rendered  by  some  one  of  the  committee,  more 
commonly  the  chairman,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  has 
been  good,  and  the  advantage  great.  But  in  these  cases  the 
supervision  has  not  been  by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  but  by 
some  one  of  them,  who,  though  not  nominally  a  superintendent, 
has  virtually  been  ;  and  so  it  has  been  b}^  one  controlling  mind 
and  heart,  rather  than  by  the  combined  action  of  several.  But 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  school  committees  of  the  several 
towns,  composed  as  they  must  be  of  three  persons,  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  three,  numbering  sometimes  eighteen  or  twenty-four, 
each  compelled  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  business  or  pro- 
fession, with  his  thoughts  necessarily,  naturally,  and  properly 
engrossed  by  his  own  affairs,  cannot  give,  nor  be  expected  to 
give,  the  time  for  study  and  observation  requisite  for  successful 
supervision.  But  if  each  of  the  eighteen  or  more  members  of 
the  committee  were  possessed  of  the  requisite  endowments, 
natural  and  acquired,  for  the  desired  supervision ;  if  each  had 
the  leisure  for  the  work,  and  the  disposition  to  do  it,  —  with  so 
large  a  number  of  persons,  unity  of  action  would  be  impossible, 
and  the  danger  would  be  of  too  much  and  too  discordant  super- 
vision. 

Moreover,  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  relation  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  town,  or  to  the  district,  or  to 
the  prudential  committee  of  the  district,  where  the  district 
system  still  prevails,  is  such  that,  granting  the  qualifications  of 
the  committee,  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility, 
and  subject  themselves  to  the  consequences,  of  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  ■  the  duties  of  school  supervisor.  They  may  be 
pastors  of  weak  churches,  and  be  unwilling  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  jealousy  that  weakness  naturally  begets,  and  to 
the  liability  to  loss  of  influence  and  it  may  be  of  place.  Hence 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  clergyman,  often  the  best  educated, 
sometimes  the  only  liberally  educated  man  in  the  town,  to  de- 
cline a  place  on  the  school  board ;  and  ministers  at  their  ordina- 
tions are  "  charged  "  not  to  serve  on  the  school  committee. 
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If,  'then,  it  be  true  that  the  school  committees  cannot  give 
that  careful,  intelligent,  and  constant  supervision  to  the  schools 
whicli  the}'  demand,  what  can  be  done  to  supply  the  want? 

We  must  select  a  body  of  men  fitted  by  a  special  preparation 
for  their  work,  who  shall  give  their  time  and  strengtli  to  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  in  whom  the  people  can  trust  for  those 
opinions  which  none  but  educators  have  the  ability  to  originate. 

We  must  put  them  to  studying  for  progress  and  improve- 
ment; to  exercising  their  skill  in  expending  money,  so  that  we 
may  receive  a  return  for  what  we  pay,  so  that  the  children  of 
the  State  may  be  subjected  to  a  proper  training  during  that 
period  of  their  lives  when  character  is  formed  and  human  des- 
tin}^  is  determined. 

We  must  place  our  schools  under  educated  supervision  if  we 
would  have  them  stand  high  enough  in  public  estimation  to 
insure  a  cordial  support,  and  to  secure  an  attendance  upon  them 
by  the  children  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens ;  so  that  our  people 
will  grow  up  to  think  alike  and  act  alike,  and  caste-distinction, 
that  insidious  foe  to  all  republican  institutions,  will  find  no 
place  in  our  American  society. 

We  must  have  educated  superintendence  if  we  ever  succeed 
in  preventing  that  waste  we  now  suffer  from  too  small  or  too 
large  schools,  from  improper  grading,  from  improper  courses  of 
studies,  from  unphilosophical  methods  of  teaching,  from  poor 
teachers,  from  a  lack  of  means  of  teaching,  and  from  non- 
attendance. 

We  must  have  our  schools  organized  and  directed  by  educa- 
tors, that  we  may  save  them  from  being  condemned  and  neg- 
lected ;  that  the  children  of  the  State  may  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unimproved  the  portion  of  their  young  lives  allotted  to 
them  for  obtaining  that  culture  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
a  good  private  and  public  life. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  times  to  separate  the  gestheti- 
cal  and  moral  from  other  forms  of  culture  in  the  public  schools, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  furnish  the  children 
of  the  State  with  any  training  which  does  not  have  for  its 
object  the  ability  to  live  successfully  their  physical  lives.  They 
would  limit  the  culture  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste  to 
those  fortunate  ones  who  can  secure  it  for  themselves  by  private 
means ;  and  the  training  of  the  conscience  they  would  leave  to 
home-influences  and  to  the  teachings  of    the   Church.     Such 
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sentiments  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  public  schools,  and 
to  divert  them  from  pursuing  the  very  ends  they  were  estab- 
lished to  attain. 

The  public  schools  were  established,  that  they  might  train 
the  j^outh  to  be  good  citizens.  To  be  a  good  citizen,  implies 
the  possession  of  all  the  virtues  that  elevate  the  mind  and  adorn 
the  character.  All  states  and  nations  that  omit  from  their  sys- 
tems of  culture  the  training  which  addresses  itself  to  the  emo- 
tional nature  are  rude  and  uncivilized. 

The  omission  of  the  moral  element  from  the  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  state  will  soon  produce  a  state  not 
worth  preserving.  I  have  no  hope  of  preserving  and  promoting 
the  refinements  and  the  Christianity  of  our  education,  except 
we  put  the  superintendence  of  our  schools  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  made  education  in  all  its  relations  a  careful  and 
successful  study.    ^ 

Nothing  but  a  thorough  study  and  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  education  will  ever  preserve  our  schools  from 
that  degradation  which  must  come  if  the  refinements  and  the 
Christianity  of  culture  are  banished  from  them.  Our  schools 
have  no  meaning  except  as  they  are  considered  to  be  institutions 
for  the  formation  of  character.  The  educators  of  the  State  and 
all  the  citizens  should  labor  together  to  find  a  way  by  which 
the  school  authorities  may  all  be  provided  with  skilled  agents 
to  assist  them  in  the  management  of  our  school  affairs. 

To  accomplish  this,  provision  should  be  made  :  — 

1.  For  dividing  that  portion  of  the  State  not  now  supplied 
with  superintendents  into  sections  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a 
proper  amount  of  work  and  an  easy  support  to  one  superintend- 
ent each. 

2.  Provision  should  be  made  for  electing  these  officers,  for 
fixing  their  salaries,  for  distributing  the  amount  of  service  to 
be  rendered  to  each  town  of  a  district,  and  the  portion  of  the 
superintendent's  salary  each  town  shall  pa3^ 

3.  The  qualifications  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent must  possess  must  also  be  determined,  as  well  as  his  tenure 
of  office.  Let  these  officers  quite  generally  be  selected  from 
the  number  of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  consci- 
entious and  successful  teachers  ;  let  them  be  properly  paid  and 
retained  quietly  and  permanently  in  their  places,  so  that  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  give  their  intellects  and  their  souls  to  the 
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work ;  and  then,  without  much  chance  of  failure,  our  school 
committees  will  be  furnished  with  such  agents  as  alone  are  able 
to  superintend  successfully  our  public  schools,  and  lead  them  to 
produce  the  best  results  of  which  they  are  capable. 

4.  The  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  superintendents 
to  superintend  all  the  schools  must  be  made  compulsory. 

The  demand  for  an  educated  supervision  of  the  schools  is 
imperative,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  great  and  good 
results  until  it  exists.  When  this  supervision  is  established, 
Massachusetts  will  have  one  of  the  best  systems  of  common 
schools  to  be  found  in  the  world. 


The  schools  may  attempt  to  secure  for  their  pupils  any  one 
or  all  of  three  ends. 

These  ends  are  knowledge,  a  good  method  of  thinking  and 
acting,  and  mental  culture.  Knowledge  and  a  good  method 
are  useful  acquisitions  ;  mental  culture  is  a  good  in  itself. 

The  schools  cannot  teach  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  to 
the  pupil,  even  if  he  remains  in  them  until  he  has  passed 
through  all  the  grades  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  then  the  knowledge  acquired  is  of  little  value 
unless  the  mind  possessing  it  is  trained  to  use  it  in  accordance 
with  a  good  method.  A  method  is  of  no  consequence  consid- 
ered apart  from  a  mind  that  is  to  be  trained,  or  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  acquired  by  its  use. 

Mental  training,  then,  is  the  onl}^  end  that  can  be  obtained 
in  school,  which  may  be  known  as  a  good  in  itself. 

But  this  end  cannot  be  secured  without  securing  the  other 
two  :  and  yet  these  two  are  to  be  held  as  subordinates,  bearing 
the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  holding  the  rank 
of  ends  themselves. 

The  development  of  the  mind  is  measured  by  the  facility  it 
has  for  exerting  any  kind  of  activity.  The  facility  is  acquired 
by  a  continued  doing  what  one  would  acquire  a  facility  for 
doing. 

Knowledge  is  useful,  because  it  not  only  excites  the  mind  to 
activity,  but  it  directs  activity  towards  right  results.  Activity 
is  useful,  because  it  produces  knowledge  and  mental  growth. 

We  know  by  observation  and  experience  that  mental  develop- 
ment does  not  exist,  necessarily,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
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knowledge  acquired.  Then,  in  determining  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  schools  to  secure  the  end  that  is  to  be  sought,  we  shall 
not  find  it  necessary  to  arrange  for  any  definite  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  taught  and  learned.  We  shall  rather  turn 
our  attention  to  those  conditions  and  causes  which  must  exist 
that  what  we  have  called  the  end  of  school  work  may  exist. 

The  amount  of  mental  discipline  acquired  will  depend  upon 
two  things :  first,  upon  the  kind  of  mental  activity  exerted ; 
second,  upon  the  degree  of  it.  The  kind  of  activity  exercised 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  knowledge  taught  and  studied, 
and  upon  the  method  of  instruction  employed.  The  degree  of 
activity  will  depend  upon  the  success  the  mind  experiences  in 
acquiring  knowledge  by  study,  and  upon  the  emotions  the 
knowledge  acquired  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

We  should  aim  in  our  schools  to  teach  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  awaken  the  mind  to  such  kinds  of  activity  as 
are  necessary  to  its  growth,  and  to  teach  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  enable  the  mind  to  thoroughly  master  what  is  taught. 
That  is,  the  schools  should  teach  in  accordance  with  a  good 
method,  so  that  those  who  are  taught  may  acquire  knowledge, 
a  good  method  of  study  for  future  use,  and  that  which  should 
be  sought  as  the  end,  —  mental  training. 

The  changes  needed  call  our  attention  to  our  course  of 
studies.  These  changes  have  reference  first  to  the  branches 
that  should  be  introduced  into  the  course.  What  shall  be 
taught  ?  is  the  first  question  to  be  answered  by  one  who  would 
make  out  a  philosophical  course  of  studies ;  and  the  true 
answer  will  be :  Teach  those  topics  that  will  occasion  that 
varied  activity  necessary  to  mental  training.  We  may  be 
assured  that  these  topics  will  include  all  that  knowledge  which 
it  is  necessary  the  mind  should  have. 

The  changes  have  reference,  second,  to  the  size  of  the  courses. 
The  number  of  branches  now  taught  may  not  be  too  many,  but 
the  amount  of  facts  attempted  to  be  taught  under  each  branch 
is  too  large.  The  quantity  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
&c.,  taught,  should  be  less.  Teach  such  knowledge,  and  so  much 
of  it,  as  is  necessary  to  communicate  a  method  of  studying  that 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  to  enable  the  pupil  to  apply  the  method  ; 
then  pass  on,  leaving  the  pupil  to  work  out  for  himself  in  the 
future  what  remains  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  known 
or  done.     Third,  the  topics  selected  for  the  course  should  be 
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arranged  with  reference  to  their  dependence  upon  one  another. 
Every  scientific  study  should  be  preceded  by  its  corresponding 
elementary  study.  Fourth,  the  kind  of  knowledge  taught  at 
any  particular  time  in  the  student's  course,  should  be  determined 
by  the  acquisitions  he  has  already  made  of  knowledge  and  of 
mental  training. 

With  these  general  suggestions  upon  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  schools,  I  will  state  more  specifically  the  essentials  of  an 


Elementary  Course  of  Studies. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  objects  of  thought.  One,  as  a  plant, 
exists  apart  from  any  mind  that  thinks  of  it,  and  is  an  external 
object.  The  other,  as  a  thought,  exists  only  in  the  mind,  and 
is  an  internal  object.  The  first  may  be  called  an  object,  the 
second  a  subject,  of  thought. 

Study  is  a  prolonged  thinking  of  any  object  or  subject  of 
thought.     A  study  is  any  one  of  these  objects  or  subjects. 

The  term  "  study  "  applies  to  a  manner  of  thinking ;  "  a 
study,"  to  any  object  of  thought. 

A  course  of  study  would  include,  first,  all  those  forms  of 
thinking  that  the  mind  produces,  as  it  perceives,  remembers, 
imagines,  generalizes,  and  reasons ;  and,  second,  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  these  forms  as  corresponds  to  the  order  in  which  they 
naturally  occur  as  the  mental  powers  are  developed. 

A  course  of  studies  should  comprise  a  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  objects  and  subjects  of  thought  which  are 
adapted  to  furnish  the  best  occasions  for  a  course  of  study,  or 
for  all  those  forms  of  activity  the  intellect  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing. From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  a  plan  for  a 
course  of  studies  should  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind  that  is  to  be  informed  and  trained  by  its  use,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  end  the  schools  should  endeavor  to  secure  for 
their  pupils. 

The  first  form  of  activity  the  young  mind  exerts  is  that 
which  produces  sensations  and  perceptions.  The  external  con- 
dition necessary  for  this  activity  to  exist  is  the  presence  to  the 
mind  of  external  objects.  Presenting  to  pupils  right  objects, 
in  the  right  order  and  manner,  for  knowledge  and  training,  is 
teaching. 

The  primary  teacher  would  be  directed  to  the  right  objects 
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for  his  training,  and  to  the  right  order  of  them,  by  a  primary 
course  of  studies,  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  already 
given. 

The  course  would  be  something  like  the  following :  Primary 
reading,  spelling,  elementary  composition,  numbers,  singing, 
linear  drawing,  gymnastics. 

The  correct  teaching  of  primary  reading  implies,  first,  teach- 
ing the  objects  named  and  described  in  the  reading  lessons ; 
second,  teaching  the  oral  names  of  objects  and  qualities  taught; 
third,  the  written  or  printed  forms  of  these  names.  What 
objects  are  to  be  taught,  will  be  suggested  by  the  reading  lessons 
themselves. 

The  alphabet  and  spelling  should  be  learned,  that  pupils  may 
make  words  for  themselves. 

The  words,  whose  letters  and  whose  spelling  are  to  be  first 
learned,  should  be  taken  from  the  reading  lessons.  ■  In  these 
lessons  words  have  been  taught  as  words  :  first,  with  reference 
to  their  signification;  second,  with  reference  to  their  forms, 
oral  and  written.  These  are  the  words  the  pupil  will  desire  to 
use  in  constructing  his  first  sentences,  which  he  will  be  put 
to  forming  for  his  elementary  compositions.  If  words  are  pre- 
sented first,  as  wholes,  the  learner  will  master  the  parts,  or  the 
alphabet,  without  an  especial  study  of  the  letters;  and  for  this 
reason  the  topic  alphabet  was  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
course  of  studies  for  primary  schools. 

Exercises  in  elementary  composition  may  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  teaching  both  spelling  and  penmanship.  Constructing 
written  elementary  compositions  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
exercises  that  can  be  introduced  into  a  primary  school.  It  im- 
plies a  study  of  objects  for  knowledge,  and  practice  in  expres- 
sion for  language. 

As  in  reading,  so  in  elementary  composition,  the  pupil  should 
be  prepared  for  the  exercise  by  a  systematic  oral  and  objective 
teaching  of  that  which  is  to  be  described.  The  objects  taught 
should  be  of  such  kinds  as  will  be  studied  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  facts  relating  to  individuals,  and  in  the  upper  schools 
for  general  knowledge  relating  to  classes.  If  this  work  is 
thoroughly  done  in  the  primary  schools,  the  pupils  will  be  pre- 
pared, when  they  enter  upon  their  scientific  studies,  with  all 
that  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  classification.  A  just 
criticism  passed  upon  our  elementary  teaching  for  reading,  and 
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for  language  generally,  is,  that  it  is  aimless  in  so  far  as  useful 
knowledge  and  a  preparation  for  the  work  in  the  upper  schools 
are  concerned.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  teaching  what  is  not 
worth  knowing,  and  in  studying  that  which  calls  for  no  proper 
mental  exercise  to  learn. 

In  studying  objects,  the  mind  needs  a  power  by  which  one 
may  be  set  apart  from  many,  and  made  a  distinct  object  of 
thought.  This  is  the  power  by  whose  activity  the  mind  knows 
of  that  quality  of  objects  called  number. 

The  particular  topics  under  the  general  topic  number  in  the 
primary  school  should  limit  the  teaching  to  the  processes  of 
uniting,  separating,  and  comparing  numbers,  and  to  the  ex- 
pressing of  these  processes.  All  the  kinds  of  units  counted 
should  be  taught  objectively,  and  so  thoroughly  that  the  pupil 
will  be  familiar  with  them. 

Linear  drawing  is  to  be  introduced  at  once  into  primary 
schools,  for  the  following  reasons :  Drawing  has  for  its  object 
that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  lays  a  foundation  for 
skill  in  the  arts.  Such  training  leads  to  that  appreciation  of 
art  necessary  to  create  a  demand  for  its  products ;  it  leads  the 
mind  to  make  a  more  careful  examination  of  objects  of  study ; 
it  furnishes  the  best  method  of  describing  those  objects  that 
have  form  and  size ;  it  has  a  refining  influence,  by  cultivating 
the  taste;  and  it  improves  the  morals,  by  exciting  a  love  for  the 
beautiful. 

The  training  which  skill  in  drawing  implies,  is  that  which 
every  student  will  be  glad  to  possess  when  he  comes  to  take 
up  the  work  of  practical  life. 

Singing  is  an  important  branch  of  primary  instruction  ;  train- 
ing in  this  art  is  good  for  the  reader  to  receive.  It  furnishes 
one  with  the  ability  to  express  emotions  which  can  be  fully 
expressed  only  in  song ;  it  provides  a  source  of  refinement  and 
elevated  enjoyment ;  and  when  rightly  conducted  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  purify  the  heart. 

Gymnastic  exercises  give  grace  and  beauty  to  the  body,  and 
good  training  to  the  mind.  They  promote  ■  physical  health, 
and  furnish  an  opportunity  for  breaking  up  the  monotony  of 
school  work,  and  for  mental  rest. 

From  the  primary  course  of  studies  will  arise  a  series  of 
lessons  on  objects  which  will  have  for  their  immediate  end  to 
occasion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  that  knowledge  which  the 
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language  he  learns  expresses.  The  matter  and  the  order  of 
these  lessons  may  both  be  learned  from  the  course  itself. 
Whatever  is  to  be  named  and  described  in  any  lesson  of  the 
primary  course  of  instruction,  is  to  be  taught  objectively,  and 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  lan- 
guage the  pupil  is  required  to  use  in  that  lesson. 

The  primary  teacher  should  also  look  forward  to  the  next 
grade  of  schools  above  his  own,  and  consider  what  his  pupils 
must  know  and  be  able  to  do,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  advanced  work.  This  will  lead  him  to  introduce  a  second 
series  of  lessons,  which  shall  have  for  their  end  a  systematic 
study  of  the  qualities  of  objects. 

The  primary  qualities,  as  they  are  known  at  once  and  in 
themselves,  are  to  be  taught  first  and  in  the  order  of  form,  size, 
number,  position,  &c. :  color,  though  a  secondary  quality,  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  first  lessons  and  along  with  form.  In  the  in- 
termediate schools,  the  pupils,  with  other  exercises,  are  to  study 
natural  objects.  These  objects  are  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other, and  are  classified,  by  means  of  their  qualities.  There- 
fore, to  prepare  the  primary  pupil  for  his  work  in  the  interme- 
diate school,  he  must  be  put  to  a  systematic  study  of  those 
qualities,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  will  use  in  his  intermediate 
studies.  If  the  pupil  is  properly  trained  in  the  primary  school, 
he  will  enter  the  intermediate  with  considerable  discipline  of 
the  observing  powers,  with  some  well-arranged  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  with  sufficient  language  to  accurately  express  what 
he  knows. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  that  are  to  be  especially  called  into 
activity  in  the  intermediate  school  are,  first,  the  observing  pow- 
ers;  second,  the  representative  powers,  —  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. In  so  far  as  new  knowledge  of  facts  is  concerned,  the 
powers  of  observing  are  still  to  be  exercised  and  trained ;  but 
as  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  to  be  reproduced,  and  also 
combined  anew,  a  course  of  studies  may  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  representative  powers.  New  knowl- 
edge of  objects  is  still  to  be  taught  by  their  presence,  but 
the  mind  may  be  led  to  reproduce  its  past  states  by  the  use  of 
language. 

The  occasions  for  the  mental  activity  and  knowledge  exerted 
and  acquired  in  the  intermediate  school  are  lessons  in  reading, 
spelling,  elementary  composition,  number,  historical  facts,  ele- 
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ments  of  geogiaphy,  and  of  all  the  sciences  which  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  secondary  or  high  school.  The  reading  lessons 
should  describe  familiar  objects,  scenes,  and  events ;  but  as  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil  has  been  used  enough  already  to  be 
able  to  act  with  facility,  lessons  in  reading  may  also  be  given  in 
which  figurative  language  is  employed  to  describe  those  objects 
of  thought  which  the  creative  power  has  produced. 

The  spelling  is  to  be  taught  largely  in  connection  with  writ- 
ten composition  and  other  written  exercises. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  prepared  for  his  exercises  in  written  com- 
position b}^  a  previous  study  of  whatever  is  to  be  described  of 
natural  objects,  and  by  being  led  to  imagine  what  is  to  be 
described  of  purely  mental  objects. 

The  lessons  in  number  may  require  units  of  all  kinds  to  be 
combined  by  what  are  called  the  fundamental  operations,  and 
the  mental  work  may  be  expressed  both  orally  and  with  written 
characters. 

As  in  the  intermediate  school,  the  elements  of  the  sciences 
are  to  be  taught,  a  third  series  of  objective  lessons  should  be 
given  that  will  supply  the  pupils  with  a  knowledge  of  those 
facts  which  constitute  the  elements  themselves.  To  prepare 
the  pupil  for  geography  proper,  the  pupils  will  require  two  pre- 
paratory steps. 

The  first  is  to  be  taken  in  the  primary  school,  and  consists 
of  exercises  on  form,  size,  distance,  position,  &c.,  to  furnish  the 
pupil  with  that  knowledge  he  must  have  to  enable  him  to  study 
individual  geographical  objects.  For  he  cannot  think  of  the 
length  of  a  river,  until  his  mind  has  had  exercise  in  tliinking  of 
length.  He  cannot  think  of  the  form  and  size  the  earth  has, 
until  he  has  had  awakened  in  his  mind  ideas  of  form  and  size. 
The  second  step  is  to  be  taken  in  the  intermediate  school,  and 
consists  of  learning  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
continents ;  of  individual  rivers,  and  where  they  are ;  of  indi- 
vidual mountains,  and  where  located;  and  so  of  all  other 
geographical  objects. 

With  training  like  this,  the  pupil  will  enter  the  scientific 
school  prepared  to  classify  and  to  study  for  the  causes  of  the 
geographical  facts  he  has  found  by  observation  to  exist. 

In  the  same  way  there  should  be  taken  up,  in  the  interme- 
diate school,  an  objective  study  of  all  those  topics  that  are  to 
be  considered  as  sciences  in  a  higher  grade  of  instruction. 
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There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  teaching,  that  is 
all  important  for  the  teacher  to  observe.  In  classifying  natural 
objects,  as  animals,  for  instance,  the  scientific  student  will  be 
led  to  arrange  them  first  in  branches,  then  to  arrange  the 
branches  in  classes,  the  classes  in  orders,  &c. 

A  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  scientific  classification  will 
suggest  to  teachers  the  order  of  teaching  the  elementary  knowl- 
edge upon  which  the  scientific  is  founded.  According  to  the 
plan,  the  objects  to  be  classified  are  arranged  in  the  most  gen* 
eral  divisions  first,  and  so  on  in  order  to  the  most  particuhir, 
and  for  two  reasons:  1st",  The  analytic  process  of  study,  the 
only  possible  process,  requires  it ;  2d,  General  knowledge  is  al- 
ways simpler  than  more  particular  knowledge. 

Branches  are  the  most  general  division  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  scientific  student,  then,  will  classify  first  into  branches. 
One  branch  of  a  kind  of  things  is  distinguished  from  another 
branch  of  the  same  kind  by  its  plan  of  structure.  The  plan 
is  expressed  by  peculiar  marks  found  in  the  structures  them- 
selves. 

The  marks  by  which  the  branch  of  animals  called  vertebrates 
is  known  are  a  backbone  and  spinal  cord.  If  the  teacher  is 
preparing  his  intermediate  pupils  for  the  future  classification  of 
vertebrates,  he  will  teach  these  marks  first,  because  they  are 
the  first  to  be  used. 

Branches  are  divided  into  classes  by  other  marks.  These 
are  to  be  taught  next  after  the  marks  for  branches,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  marks  for  species. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  plan  of  classifying  will 
determine  the  plan  of  analyzing  individual  objects  for  the  facts 
used  in  the  classification.  What  is  to  be  taught  in  the  element- 
ary lessons,  and  the  order  of  teaching,  will  always  be  found  in 
the  plan  of  scientific  teaching. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  plan  for  the  elementary  teaching  of 
natural  objects.  The  same  plan  should  be  observed  in  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  for  all  the  sciences.  The  pupil  should  be 
put  to  observing  the  heavens  for  facts,  long  before  he  takes  up 
the  scientific  study  of  astronomy ;  and  he  should  be  led  to  ob- 
serve the  facts  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  used  in  the 
science.  The  elements  of  every  science  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
same  way.  Such  teaching  implies  a  definite  end  to  be  secured 
in  the  lower  schools,  and  it  renders  scientific  study  possible. 
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From  a  want  of  such  teaching  we  do  not  have  much  purely 
scientific  teaching  in  this  country. 

The  intermediate,  as  well  as  the  primary  schools,  must  be 
fully  supplied  with  natural  objects  for  study,  and  with  appara- 
tus for  illustration,  and  must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  under- 
stand all  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  guide  them  in  the 
elementary  work. 

After  the  elements  have  been  well  taught,  and  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  becomes  able  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomena he  has  studied,  then  a  scientific  course  of  studies  may 
be  introduced.  To  make  out  this  course  and  a  plan  for  teach- 
ing it,  requires  an  understanding  of  both  elementary  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  the  relations  they  hold  to  each  other. 
These  things  we  will  try  to  explain. 

Individual  ol^jects  or  subjects  of  thought  may  be  studied  for 
a  knowledge  of  their  qualities  or  of  their  attributes.  The  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  this  study  is  of  facts  pertaining  to  individual 
things,  and  is  called  elementary  knowledge. 

In  due  time,  after  the  mind  has  had  much  experience  with 
individuals,  it  seems  to  turn  itself  back  upon  its  elementary 
knowledge  of  them,  and  finds,  perhaps,  that  some  of  their 
qualities  or  attributes  are  common  to  them  all ;  then  the  mind 
would  be  inclined  to  judge  that  all  objects  of  the  kind  analyzed 
possess  what  is  found  common  to  a  few. 

The  next  act  would  consist  in  mentally  collecting  into  one 
division  all  objects,  subjective  or  objective,  having  the  common 
attributes,  by  simply  affirming  these  attributes  of  them.  The 
division  possessing  the  common  properties  is  a  class  of  either 
mental  or  physical  objects,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  class  is 
scientific  knowledge. 

By  analysis,  generalization,  and  combination,  the  mind  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  classifies. 

The  analysis  for  facts  is  the  elementary  act,  and  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  is  elementary.  The  generalization  and  combina- 
tion for  classes  are  scientific  acts,  and  the  knowledge  obtained 
is  scientific  knowledge.  The  relation  that  elementary  holds  to 
scientific  knowledge  is,  the  one  suggests  the  other;  that  is,  a 
knowledge  of  individuals  suggests  a  knowledge  of  classes. 

This  relation  requires  two  things  to  be  done  :  1st,  That  ele- 
mentary shall  be  taught  before  scientific  knowledge;  2d,  That 
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the  facts  of  the  one  shall  be  taught  in  the  same  order  that  will 
be  observed  in  using  them  to  occasion  the  other. 


Scientific  Course. 

Subjects  of  the  reading  lessons  should  be  such  as  will  call  into 
exercise  the  reflective  as  well  as  the  creative  power. 

Written  compositions,  constructed  according  to  a  method. 

The  study  of  number  passes  to  the  study  of  arithmetic ; 
arithmetic  to  algebra ;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
/orm,  prepares  for  the  study  of  geometry.  A  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  all  those  changes  in  bodies,  that  do  not  affect  them  as 
bodies,  can  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  physics  and  astronomy  ; 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  those  changes  that  do  affect  the 
identity  of  bodies,  chemistry  is  taken.  The  laws  of  the  changes 
that  build  up  the  structures  of  things  lead  the  mind  from  the 
study  of  plants  to  the  study  of  botany ;  from  the  study  of  min- 
erals to  mineralogy ;  from  animals  to  zoology  ;  from  the  study 
of  facts  pertaining  to  the  earth,  to  geology  and  geography. 

A  study  of  the  facts  of  history  will  now  pass  to  the  study  of 
history  as  a  science. 

As  a  means  of  acquiring  new  knowledge,  of  cultivating  the 
taste,  and  of  furnishing  that  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  that 
is  necessary  for  skill  in  the  arts,  drawing  may  be  taken,  free- 
hand, industrial,  and  mechanical. 

The  pupils  of  the  scientific  school  have  already  had  a  long 
and  careful  training  in  language,  —  a  training  that  had  for  its 
end  the  power  to  use  language.  Now  they  will  desire  to  master 
the  principles  of  construction  of  language  for  the  sake  of  a 
standard  by  which  they  may  criticise  their  own  sentences ;  and 
the  grammar  of  languages  is  taken  up. 

The  English  student  may  desire  to  confine  himself  to  the 
study  of  English  gramniar;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish construction  implies  some  knowledge  of  other  languages 
from  which  our  own,  in  part,  is  derived. 

After  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  construction  of  his  lan- 
guage, he  should  study  for  the  rules  that  govern  its  use,  under 
the  topic,  rhetoric. 

English  literature  may  be  taken  with  rhetoric,  that  the  pupil 
may  have  exercise  in  applying  the  rules  to  the  analysis  of  the 
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writings  of  standard  authors,  and  to  the  forming  of  his  own 
style. 

Written  composition,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  may 
be  taught  in  connection  with  rhetoric  and  English  literature. 

Next  there  may  be  introduced  the  higher  mathematics,  as  a 
means  to  the  study  of  those  sciences  whose  prosecution  depends 
upon  them. 

From  the  study  of  language  the  mind  is  led  baqk  to  the  study 
of  thoughts  to  which  the  language  employed  gives  expression, 
under  logic. 

From  the  thoughts  the  mind  is  led  still  back  to  the  mind  that 
thinks,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  psychology. 

From  the  mind  of  the  individual,  to  society,  and  civil  polity 
and  political  economy  may  be  taken. 

In  the  study  of  man  the  mind  is  naturally  directed  to  the 
relations  he  holds  to  God ;  and  moral  philosophy  is  to  be  added 
to  the  course  to  make  it  complete. 

If  the  pupil  has  passed  thoroughly  over  this  course,  he  will 
be  ready  to  take  up,  with  profit  and  pleasure,  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  life ;  or  he  may  enter  upon  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  course  now  marked  out  is  complete  for  all  our  grades 
from  the  primary  through  the  high  school.  It  has  not  been 
distributed  according  to  years  or  to  the  age  of  pupils ;  nor 
have  the  general  subjects  been  divided  into  particular  topics, 
so  as  to  present  the  parts  of  the  subjects.  This  has  been  left 
for  those  to  do,  who,  knowing  the  particular  wants  of  their 
own  schools,  can  best  make  out  a  particular  course,  each  for 
himself.  A  course  of  studies,  minutely  made  out  for  a  particu- 
lar school  or  for  particular  schools,  is  more  easily  understood, 
but  may  have  no  general  value.  Teachers  must  be  allowed 
some  latitude  in  their  work,  though  they  should  never  permit 
themselves,  nor  be  permitted,  to  violate  a  principle,  either  in 
making  out  courses  of  study  or  in  contriving  their  methods  of 
teaching. 

Teaching. 

Good  courses  of  studies  will  avail  little  if  they  are  improperly 
taught.     Although  the  mind  is  the  cause  which  produces  the 
knowledge  and  character  it  possesses,  yet  certain  external  con- 
ditions must  exist  before  it  can  possess  either.     The  mind  can- 
is 
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not  learn  if  tlie  objects  of  knowledge  are  excluded  from  its 
presence ;  nor  can  it  increase  in  strength  if  it  is  not  exercised 
by  a  right  use  of  its  powers.  It  is  the  province  of  teaching,  to 
furnish  the  conditions  of  learning  and  of  mental  growth.  From 
the  fact  that  the  mind  is  subject  to  limitation  in  its  efforts  to 
gain  knowledge  and  to  develop  itself,  it  seems  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  know  to  what  extent  these  limitations  are  found  in 
ways  or  methods  of  teaching. 

A  study  for  such  knowledge  should  be  directed,  first,  to 
obtaining  a  distinct  notion  of  what  teaching  itself  is ;  second, 
of  what  the  ways  of  teaching  are :  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
discover  the  relations  the  ways  hold  to  that  end  which  teaching 
should  attempt  to  secure. 

Teaching  Defined. 

By  the  term  object  of  thought^  is  meant  any  thing  of  which 
we  may  think. 

An  object  is  in  the  presence  of  the  mind  when  it  holds  such 
a  relation  to  the  mind  as  to  affect  it  in  any  way. 

If  an  object  of  thought  is  presented  to  the  mind,  two  results 
will  be  produced :  knowledge  will  be  acquired,  and  the  mind 
will  be  trained  or  developed  by  the  processes  of  thinking  to 
acquire  the  knowledge. 

Presenting  objects  of  thought  to  the  mind,  for  knowledge  and 
mental  development,  is  teaching. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

From  the  definition  of  teaching  already  given,  it  consists  in 
presenting  the  object  itself  of  thought  for  study,  whatever  that 
object  may  be. 

Teaching  may  be  attempted  by  presenting  to  the  pupil  an 
oral  description  of  the  object  to  be  taught,  as  is  done  b}^  lec- 
tures ;  or  a  written  description,  as  is  done  by  assigning  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  books. 

There  are,  then,  two  ways  of  teaching,  or  of  attempting  to 
teach. 

The  ways  of  doing  any  thing  are  called  methods. 

The  two  methods  of  teaching  receive  names,  that  denote  in 
what  one  differs  from  the  other. 

They  differ  in  this :  the  one  presents  objects  of  study  to  the 
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mind,  for  the  results  desired ;  the  other,  language,  by  which 
the  objects  are  described. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  difference,  the  first  is  called 
the  objective,  and  the  second  the  written  method.  As  in  the 
objective  method  the  teacher  not  only  presents  the  object  of 
study,  but  accompanies  the  presenting  with  such  a  use  of 
language  as  will  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  its  thinking 
of  that  object,  the  objective  method  is  sometimes  called  the 
oral  objective  method.    Let  it  be  called  the  oral  method. 

We  have  already  compared  the  two  methods  of  teaching  for 
the  difference  in  the  methods  themselves  ;  but  it  still  remains  to 
compare  them  with  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  results 
produced  by  their  use,  before  we  can  tell  which  to  employ. 

In  comparing  for  results,  we  find :  — 

1.  That  the  use  of  the  oral  method  requires  the  true  objects 
of  thought,  or  good  representatives  of  them,  to  be  presented  to 
the  pupil  as  the  occasion  of  his  thinking  and  of  his  knowledge. 

2.  The  presence  of  the  objects  themselves  will  lead  the 
mind  to  such  activity  as  produces  real  knowledge,  or  such 
knowledge  as  has  real  objects  corresponding  to  it. 

3.  A  right  use  of  the  method  will  furnish  the  mind  with  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  that  mental  cultivation  which  is  known 
to  be  the  end  for  which  the  pupil  should  study. 

By  mental  cultivation  is  meant  the  facility  for  acting,  which 
the  mind  acquires  by  a  right  exertion  of  its  own  power. 

The  mind  acquires  no  facility  in  thinking  of  things  by  simply 
thinking  of  their  names ;  and  nothing  but  a  name,  used  merely 
as  a  word,  can  be  the  object  of  thought,  until  the  object  itself  is 
introduced.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  minds  of  the 
children  are  not  developed  in  those  schools  whose  teachers 
limit  their  teaching  to  presenting  words  as  occasions  for  ideas 
of  things,  and  whose  pupils  limit  their  study  to  committing  the 
words  to  memory. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher,  that  the  mind  ac- 
quires facility  in  producing  any  of  its  states,  by  the  exercise  of 
producing  them ;  and  in  performing  any  act  designed  to  affect 
external  things,  by  practice  in  performing  that  act. 

4.  A  right  application  of  the  oral  method  of  teaching  will  train 
the  pupil  to  a  right  method  of  study.  The  relation  that  the 
activity  of  the  observing  powers  holds  to  that  of  the  reflective, 
that  particular  notions  hold  to  general,  and  that  elementary 
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knowledge  holds  to  scientific,  requires  not  only  that  objects  of 
thought  should  always  be  presented  in  teaching,  but  that  they 
shall  be  so  presented  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  study,  first  for 
facts,  secondly  for  the  science  that  may  be  suggested  by  them. 
If  natural  objects,  and  mathematics,  and  language,  and  the  laws 
of  thought  and  of  the  human  mind,  —  if  all  forms  of  knowl- 
edge are  taught  in  this  way,  the  pupil  while  in  school  will  learn 
how  to  think,  and  when  he  leaves  will  be  able  to  putsue  his 
studies,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  alone. 

This  result  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  teacher  to  produce  it. 

5.  By  the  oral  method,  the  teacher  can  present  the  truth, 
and  excite  such  a  love  for  it,  that  his  pupils  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  else. 

Five  good  results  will  follow  the  right  use  of  the  oral  method 
of  teaching.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  produced  by  the  written 
method.  The  absence  from  our  schoolrooms  of  the  objects  to 
be  taught,  and  the  use  of  language  as  a  substitute  for  them, 
train  the  pupil  to  be  satisfied  with  words,  although  he  may 
not  know  their  meaning.  Such  training  leaves  men  to  pass 
through  the  world  without  the  desire  or  the  power  to  see  it. 
It  compels  them  in  all  their  reasoning  processes  to  appeal  to 
their  imagination  for  their  facts,  and  reduces  the  reasonings 
themselves  to  a  mere  wrangle  with  words,  rather  than  an  intel- 
ligent analysis  of  well-understood  propositions.  The  effects  of 
wrong  methods  of  teaching  are  seen  in  the  false  notions  many 
are  led  to  accept,  because  they  have  not  been  trained  to  love 
the  truth;  in  the  readiness  with  which  some  pass  judgments 
upon  that  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing  ;  in  the  want  of 
ability  others  have  of  finding  the  truth  for  which  they  honestly 
seek. 

Successful  oral  teaching  is  the  product  of  knowledge,  skill, 
and  experience.  The  teacher  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  of  the  facts  he  is  to  teach,  and  of  the  sciences  which 
rest  upon  them,  and  of  the  end  to  be  secured  by  school-work. 
He  must  have  skill  in  applying  his  method,  or  he  will  fail  to 
awaken  right  ideas,  or  he  will  do  for  the  pupil  what  the  pupil 
should  do  for  himself,  or  he  will  talk  too  much,  or  spend  time 
in  teaching  what  is  not  worth  knowing.  He  must  have  experi- 
ence, or  he  will  be  liable  to  violate  all  the  principles  of  good 
teaching  in  attempting  to  apply  them.     The  oral  teacher  should 
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remember  that  he  has  performed  his  duty  when  he  has  presented 
proper  occasions  for  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  has  taught  the  lan- 
guage by  which  they  are  to  be  expressed.  The  observing  and 
the  reflecting  must  be  done  by  the  pupil  himself. 

Normal  Schools. 

To  teach  intelligently,  and  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  nature,  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  trained,  and  of  the  end  which  should  be  secured 
by  training.     A  knowledge  of  the  means  of  training  includes  a 
knowledge  of  all  those  branches  of  study  which  are  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools ;    of  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
mind  whose  activity  they  are  to  occasion.     As  the  mind  is  con- 
trolled by  a  law  of  its  own,  in  gaining  knowledge  and  strength, 
the  teacher  must  have  a  way  or  method  of  teaching  that  con- 
forms to  the  law.     In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  topics  of  knowledge  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  end  and 
method  of  teaching,  the  teacher  must  be  trained   by  practice, 
until  he   has  skill   in   the   application   of  his   knowledge   and 
method.     There  are  two  ways  of  attaining  that  knowledge  and 
skill  which  constitute  a  good  teacher.     One  is  by  trial  and  dis- 
covery, which  any  teacher  may  chance  to  make   for   himself. 
The  other  is  by  study  and  practice,  under   the  directing  mind 
of  a  master.     The   first  way  is  one  of  experience,  and,  when 
used,  generally  requires  years  of  mistakes  and  waste  before  the 
right  way  is  found ;  and,  as  a  fact,  a  few  only  ever  find,  by  their 
own  unguided  efforts,  the  best  method  of  teaching.     The  value 
of  skill  appears  in  all  forms  of  human  labor ;  but  nowhere  is  it 
more  imperatively  demanded,  or  more  productive  of  good  re- 
sults, than  in  that  labor  which  has  for  its  object  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  and  the  foundation  of  human  character. 
The  destiny  of  individuals  and  the  life  of  the  state  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  schools ;  and  the  schools,  notwithstanding   all 
their  external  appointments,  will  be  just  what  the  teachers  make 
them.     We  cannot  afford,  then,  to  have  our  teachers   groping 
their  way  toward  skill  in  their  work  after  entering  upon  it,  with 
the  chances  against  them  of  ever  finding  it  until  after  years  of 
failure,  if  it  is  found  at  all. 

"Intelligent  statesmen  in  Europe   and  America   have   used 
their  best  efforts  to  establish  normal  schools  wherever  the  state 
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has  undertaken  the  education  of  the  masses  at  public  expense, 
as  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  economy."  "  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  natiure  of  the  material  on 
which  the  teacher  operates,  —  the  developing  human  mind, — 
the  profession  of  teaching  differs  from  other  professions,  and 
cannot  fall  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  requires 
the  special  interposition  of  private  corporations  or  of  govern- 
ment itself."  A  profound  appreciation  of  these  truths  led, 
many  years  ago,  such  men  as  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Daniel 
Webster  in  Massachusetts,  and  DeWitt  Clinton  in  New  York, 
to  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  teachers'  semi- 
naries in  their  own  States,  for  the  better  education  of  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Since  that  time,  Massachusetts 
has  organized  six  of  these  schools,  including  the  Normal  Art 
School.  The  number  of  pupils  in  them  the  last  year,  ending 
July  1,  was  1,136,  with  56  teachers. 


In  the  school  at  Salem  there  were 

Westfield  there  were 
Worcester  there  were 
Bridgewater  there  were 
Framiiigham  there  were 
Normal  Art  School  there  were 


Total 


309 
135 
134 

188 
105 
265 

1,136 


The  number  of  graduates  from  five  of  the  schools,  excluding  the 

Normal  Art  School,  was 201 

Number  of  those  who  received  certificates  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  68 


Nearly  the  entire  number  of  those  who  graduate  from  the 
normal  schools  obtain  immediate  and  constant  employment  as 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  By  carefully  pre- 
pared statistics,  it  has  been  found  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  normal  graduates  teach  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  they 
teach  on  an  average  for  six  years.  A  large  number  of  these 
graduates  make  teaching  a  life-work.  According  to  the  last 
report  received  from  the  towns,  there  were,  teaching  in  the  State 
last  year,  1,411  teachers  who  had  attended  the  normal  schools, 
but  not  long  enough  to  graduate  ;  there  were  also  in  the  schools 
1,619  teachers  who  had  graduated,  some  from  a  two-years', 
others  from  a  four-years'  course  ;  making  in  all  a  number  equal 
to  thirt3^-five  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
public  schools.     From   an  extensive  and  somewhat  thorough 
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examination  of  the  work  clone  by  normal  teachers,  it  appears, 
on  the  Avhole,  to  exhibit  just  those  excellences  we  should  expect 
a  professional  training  would  produce  ;  excellences  such  as  good 
training  for  any  work  is  adapted  to  prod  ace.  They  not  only  in- 
troduce improved  methods  of  teaching  into  their  own  teaching, 
but  by  example  they  affect  for  good  all  other  teaching  within 
the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Much  of  tlie  enthusiasm  now 
existing  among  the  educators  of  the  State,  in  a  study  for  better 
ways  of  teaching,  owes  its  origin  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  our  normal  and  training  schools.  These 
schools  were  organized  with  especial  reference  to  improving  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  b}^  supplying 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  trained  teachers ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  are  to  be  considered  as  literally  belonging  to  our 
system  of  public  schools.  The  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
the  normal  schools  is  included  in  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  good  common  schools.  On  this  account  they  are  to  be  sup- 
ported with  the  same  spirit  and  by  the  same  means.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  State  educates  the  teachers  of  her 
public  schools,  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  as  in- 
dividuals, but  for  the  sake  of  the  schools  upon  whose  character 
depends  not  only  her  own  character,  but  her  existence  as  a  free 
State. 

,  The  two  technical  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
were  not  established  by  the  National  Government  to  educate 
a  few  chosen  young  men  in  the  art  of  war,  that  they  might  be- 
come skilful  defenders  of  tliemselves  as  individuals,  but  that 
they  might  be  trained  to  manage  with  skill  our  military  affairs, 
and  become  defenders  of  our  national  peace  and  safety.  The 
State,  in  helping  her  school-teachers  to  a  good  professional 
training,  is  simply  helping  herself  to  good  schools.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  our  normal  schools  are  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
economic  institutions  of  modern  times.  The  State  has  made  a 
great  advance  within  a  few  years  in  her  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes good  elementary  schools ;  and  she  is  depending  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  upon  her  normal  schools  for  a  supply  of  well- 
trained  elementary  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  the  financial 
affairs  of  these  institutions  are  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  true  economy.  The  amount  asked  for  their  support 
includes  wages  of  teachers,  cost  of  fuel,  and  care  of  buildings, 
and  the  expenses  of  ordinary  repairs.     A  reduction  of  five  per 
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cent  has  been  made  on  salaries ;  and  after  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  salaries  now  paid  to  normal  teachers  with  those  paid  to 
other  teachers  of  a  similar  grade  in  this  and  other  States,  it 
would  seem  that  the  former  cannot  'with  fairness  or  safety  be 
further  reduced. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  normal  schools  be 
supplied  with  teachers  of  the  best  talent  and  the  best  training, 
and  that  the  teachers  be  kept  as  permanently  as  possible  in 
their  places.  Our  modern  civilization  does  not  demand  that 
the  schools  should  be  reduced  in  number  or  in  efficiency ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  schools  —  the  favorite  objects  with 
every  free  people  —  they  should  be  made  as  productive  as 
possible. 

The  normal  schools  were  originally  organized  with  reference 
to  furnishing  professional  training  only,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  obtained  in  them.  But,  as  a  fact,  the  normal 
schools  have  thus  far  been  compelled  to  do  much  academic,  as 
well  as  professional  work  ;  for  no  student  has  ever  yet  entered 
these  schools  fully  prepared  to  take  up  at  once  and  exclusively 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  As 
the  preparatory  schools  are  doing  their  work  better  now  than 
formerly,  and  as  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  thor- 
oughly prepared  teachers  than  are  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers,  it  would  be  well  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission 
to  the  normal  schools,  and  for  graduating  from  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  scholarship,  it  should  be  required  of  the  candidate  for 
admission,  that  he  possess  a  sound  body,  a  good  personal  pres- 
ence, a  sound  mental  and  moral  character,  and  an  instinctive 
love  for  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession :  then,  after  graduat- 
ing, he  will  be  likely  to  return  to  the  State  much  more  than  he 
has  received. 

The  Nokmal  Art  School. 

This  school  was  established  at  midsummer,  1873,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  efficient  teachers  of  industrial  art  in  the 
public  institutions  of  Massachusetts. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  dated  May  16,  1870, 
drawing  was  made  an  obligatory  study  in  the  public  schools, 
and  industrial  drawing  required  to  be  taught  in  day  or  evening 
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schools  in  all  cities  or  towns  having  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  act  is  as  follows :  — 

[Chap.  248,  Acts  of  1870.] 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chap.  38  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which 
are  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  16,  1870. 

In  the  first  prospectus  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  it  was 
stated  concerning  this  act,  that  "  the  act  met  with  much  public 
favor ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  realize 
satisfactorily  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act,  for  want  of  com- 
petent teachers.  Another  act  was  therefore  passed  by  the 
legislature,  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  State  Normal  Art  School.  Its  specific  aim  at  present  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State, 
who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  superintend  the  instruction 
in  this  branch  in  the  public  schools." 

It  had  been  found  to  be  impracticable  to  maintain  the  even- 
ing industrial  drawing  classes  for  mechanics,  or  to  introduce 
drawing  into  the  public  day  schools,  and  thus  give  effect  to 
the  act  of  1870,  without  the  assistance  of  persons  properly 
trained  and  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject.  From 
this  cause,  the  evening  classes  languished,  and  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  public  schools.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation thought  that  teachers  of  industrial  drawing  must  be 
provided,  or  the  act  of  1870  would  remain  inoperative. 

After  two  years'  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  full  delib- 
eration in  committees,  the  legislature  established  the  Normal 
Art  School. 
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The  attendance  of  students  since  its  beginning  in  1873  has 
been  as  follows :  — 


1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Class  A  . 

•] 

Gentlemen  . 

47 

73 

91 

44 

55 

Ladies  , 

86 

142 

142 

108 

117 

Class  B  . 

•1 

Gentlemen 
Ladies  . 

- 

11 
13 

12 
26 

8 
36 

12 
54 

Class  C  . 

•] 

Gentlemen 
Ladies   . 

- 

- 

17 
4 

12 

2 

7 
3 

Class  D  . 

■\ 

Gentlemen 
Ladies  , 

- 

- 

10 
5 

5 
3 

12 
5 

Total 

133 

239 

307 

218 

265 

Total  attendance  for  the  five  years :  — 

Ladies 746 

Gentlemen. 416 

1,162 

The  organization  of  the  school  and  arrangement  of  its  course 
of  study,  extending  over  four  years,  have  been  made  with  the 
sole  view  of  preparing  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  not 
students  of  fine  art ;  and,  in  following  this  course  of  providing 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  institutions  of  the  State  by 
the  State,  the  Board  of  Education  was  convinced  that  it  adopted 
the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  good 
teachers.  European  countries,  especially  France  and  England, 
had  discovered,  on  the  threshold  of  their  scheme  of  industrial 
art  education,  that  good  teachers  were  not  a  natural  product, 
nor  did  they  come  of  private  enterprise,  but  must  be  the  result 
of  public  action  and  of  expenditure  commensurate  with  the 
results  anticipated  from  their  labors.  The  object  sought  was 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  general  elevation  of  public 
taste,  and  the  absolute  increase  in  value  of  every  branch  of 
manufacture.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no  real  art  atmos- 
phere, such  as  is  created  by  antiquities  or  historical  buildings 
and  monuments,  advancement  in  the  arts  by  the  people  must 
be  the  result  of  instruction.  This  instruction  in  art  can  only 
be  given  by  well-educated  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  de- 
signing, and  modelling,  taught  not  only  to  draw,  design,  and 
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model,  themselves,  but  the  very  much  higher  art  of  teaching 
others  to  do  the  same- 
Ordinary  schools  for  teaching  the  practice  of  drawing  do  not 
produce  teachers  of  drawing.  It  is  not  their  aim,  and  the  range 
of  studies  in  such  schools  is  far  too  limited  to  produce  teachers. 
Nor  is  normal  instruction  given  in  them.  Both  France  and 
England  had  to  establish  normal  art  schools  before  they  could 
secure  general  and  successful  instruction  in  drawing ;  and  to-day 
they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  the  money  value  of  their 
industrial  arts.  Both  countries  attribute  their  position  to  gener- 
al education  in  elementary  art  and  science.  It  is  thought  that 
our  Normal  Art  School  has  a  course  of  study  and  a  corps  of 
teachers  not  excelled  in  any  normal  art  school  in  the  world. 
Its  influence  reaches  every  class-room  in  Massachusetts,  more 
or  less,  and  is  increasing  every  year.  What  the  school  would 
become  if  proper  accommodation  in  the  form  of  buildings  and 
apparatus  were  provided  for  it,  may  be  inferred  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  has  already  done  when  both  are  entirely  inade- 
quate. But  its  influence  and  its  students  have  already  changed 
for  the  better  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  drawing 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

As,  without  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  skilled  labor, 
such  as  the  world  requires  to-day,  is  an  impossibility,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  which  is  the  only 
American  agency  that  can  supply  this  instruction,  can  be  esti- 
mated at  its  worth.  The  commercial  value  of  almost  all  indus- 
trial products  which  are  the  result  of  human  skill,  beyond  the 
raw  materials  of  the  industrial  arts,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
amount  of  skill  employed  by  the  labor  producing  them.  In 
the  United  States  this  has  not  yet  been  intelligently  realized  as 
an  economic  principle.  As  a  consequence,  American  exports 
represent  natural  products,  or  the  result  of  unskilled  labor, 
which  are  of  little  value  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  producing 
them ;  whilst  the  imports  of  America  are  the  result  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  arts,  made  of  great  value  by  the  taste  and  skill 
they  display.  In  all  the  great  international  exhibitions  America 
has  been  adjudged  the  lowest  place  in  industrial  skill,  with 
some  exceptions,  principally  in  the  direction  of  labor-saving 
appliances.  Yet  the  remarkable  inventiveness  displayed  in 
many  machines  and  tools  shown  in  the  American  department 
of  every  one  of  these  exhibitions  showed  that  the  faculty  and 
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love  of  originality  exist  strongly  in  the  national  character. 
This  inventiveness,  exercised  in  the  direction  of  design,  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  many  departments  of  industrial 
products,  enriching  the  country  in  two  ways,  —  giving  the 
workmen  higher  wages  for  better  work,  and  removing  the 
necessity  of  importing  so  many  and  costly  manufactured 
goods. 

It  is  considered,  that,  in  the  competition  with  the  world 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  to  encounter  as  a  manu- 
facturing State,  she  is  at  present  lamentably  distanced  through 
the  absence  of  taste  and  skilled  labor  in  industrial  art;  but 
that,  this  being  supplied  by  a  judicious  system  of  education  in 
art,  she  would  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  dangers  of  compe- 
tition by  something  within  the  products  of  those  industries, 
namely,  increased  values,  infinitely  more  protective  to  them 
than  tariffs  and  watchmen  from  without,  which,  our  present 
experience  shows  us,  afford  no  protection  at  all. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  as 
a  branch  of  common-school  instruction,  and  a  much  clearer 
perception  of  the  fact,  that  to  teach  drawing  in  the  schools  of 
the  people  is  to  lay  the  foundation,  not  only  of  national  art- 
culture,  but  of  national  progress  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  establishment  of  art  schools  and  schools  of  design  for 
the  masses  is  of  modern  origin,  and  is  due  to  two  considera- 
tions, based  on  experience  of  the  great  value  of  general  artistic 
skill  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  a  people,  and  in  increasing 
the  sources  of  national  wealth.  Wise  men  in  all  countries  are 
turning  their  attention  to  these  schools,  knowing  that  every 
complete  system  of  education  must  provide  for  the  culture  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  intellectual  and  emotional, 
and  must,  besides,  supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  practical  powers  upon  which  the  social  and 
national  progress  of  every  civilized  people  depends. 

Our  Normal  Art  School,  by  sending  out  trained  teachers  into 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  silently,  though  surely, 
laying  the  foundation  for  that  education  which  will  here- 
after show  itself  in  a  more  cultivated  public  taste  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  art,  in  the  elevation  of  labor  by  adding 
skiU  to  industry,  and  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people. 
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Industiiial  Element. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  organized  with  reference 
to  practical  knowledge  and  general  culture.  During  the  public- 
school  life  of  the  child  not  much  attention  is  ever  given  to  the 
study  or  practice  of  that  which  he  will  do  after  he  leaves 
the  schools. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  general  culture  acquired  in  the  schools, 
as  they  are  now  organized,  will  furnish  their  graduates  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  a  special  prepa- 
ration for  any  special  work. 

Two  results  seem  to  follow  the  absence  of  the  industrial 
element  in  our  system  of  elementary  education.  First,  the 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  are  not  trained  to  skill  in  any 
kind  of  manual  labor.  Second,  from  a  lack  of  industrial  train- 
ing and  from  the  absence  of  skill  in  labor,  on  account  of  the 
lack,  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons,  growing  up  in  our 
society  with  the  idea  that  what  is  called  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  physical  force,  guided  only  by  instinct,  or  by  un- 
trained reason.  This  sentiment  degrades  labor,  and  creates  an 
aversion  to  it.  To  correct  the  wrong  notions  which  our  youth 
are  too  apt  to  form,  to  accustom  them  from  the  first  to  consider 
labor  to  be  most  honorable  for  all,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  many  of  our  prominent  educators  deem  it  desirable  to 
join,  in  some  form,  mechanical  and  industrial  training  to  our 
elementary  school  exercises. 

It  is  thought  that  our  young  people  can  be  trained  to  an 
inclination  to  work  by  making  them  familiar  with  it,  and  skil- 
ful in  its  performance.  These  notions  are  prevailing,  and  have 
prevailed  from  ancient  times,  and  in  all  civilized  countries. 
Solon  freed  children  from  all  obligations  to  their  old  parents 
who  neglected  to  teach  them  a  trade.  Lieber  said,  in  his 
"  Ethics  of  Politics,"  that  all  his  investigations  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  modern  crime  is  very  much  due  to  want  of 
fixed  occupations.  In  Belgium,  in  districts  maintaining  indus- 
trial schools,  vagrancy  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  with  it 
have  disappeared  crime  and  pauperism  —  the  natural  attend- 
ants of  vagrancy.  Chief  Justice  Hale  recommended  in  1676 
that  Parliament  should  establish  in  every  parish  in  England  an 
industrial  school.  In  1705  John  Locke  advised  the  establish- 
ment of  labor-schools.     Pestalozzi  trained  his  pupils  in  various 
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industrial  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  different  branches  of  learning. 
Froebel  thought  that  the  pupils  of  common  schools  should  be 
trained  in  industrial  occupations.  One  branch  of  industrial 
pursuits,  needlework,  has  been  almost  universally  introduced 
into  the  common  schools  of  Germany,  and,  to  some  extent,  suc- 
cessfully into  our  own  schools.  In  England,  before  any  grant 
is  made  to  an  elementary  school,  the  educational  department 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  girls  are  taught  plain  needlework, 
and  cutting  out,  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  instruction. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  form  of  industrial  training 
seems  necessary,  that  our  youth  may  have  the  spirit  and  the 
skill  for  work  trained  into  them ;  but  what  kinds  of  labor 
should  be  introduced  into  our  courses  of  instruction,  or  how  we 
shall  organize  our  schools  with  reference  to  joining  industrial 
training  to  ordinary  school  exercises,  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved 
educational  problems  of  the  times.  The  subject  is  one  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  should  receive  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  all  educators  of  the  young. 

Technical  Schools. 

A  technical  school  is  one  in  which  the  applications  of  science 
to  the  industrial  arts  are  taught. 

An  account  of  the  course  of  study,  and  of  the  methods  and 
practice  of  teaching,  in  two  of  our  celebrated  technical  schools, 
was  fully  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board.  For  the  ac- 
count of  the  successful  industrial  school  at  23  Church  Street, 
Boston,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  same  report. 

The  Technical  School  at  Worcester  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  May  10,  1865,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  Nov.  12,  1868. 

Resolve  in   Favor  of   the    Worcester    County  Free  Institute   of 
Industrial  Science. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science.  And  in  consideration  of  this  grant,  said 
institute  shall  annually  receive  twenty  pupils,  and  instruct  them  during  the 
entire  course  free  of  tuition;  such  pupils  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  different  counties  in  this  Commonwealth,  except  that 
none  shall  be  taken  from  Worcester  County.     [^Approved  May  10,  1869.  J 

The  Institute  has  faithfully  performed  its  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  industries  of  the 
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State,  should,  with  our  other  technical  schools,  be  cherished  as 
belonging  to  our  most  important  public  institutions. 

Number  of  Students   in    Worcester  Free  Institute  on   the   State 

Foundation, 


Number  in  each  School  Year. 


1870-71 . 

1 

1874-75 . 

.      •.        20 

1871-72 . 

'    .         .          8 

1875-76. 

23 

1872-73 . 

12 

1876-77 . 

20 

1873-74 . 

19 

1877-78 . 

15 

Number  from  each  County. 

Hampshire 

9 

Norfolk . 

17 

Middlesex 

28 

Barnstable 

6 

Plymouth 

9 

Hampden 

6 

Suffolk  . 

10 

Bristol   . 

4 

Essex     . 

16 

Franklin 

5 

Dukes    . 

1 

Berkshire 

4 

The  Metric  System. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  was  expressed  a  belief  in  the  imme- 
diate practical  value  of  the  metric  system  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  in  the  importance  of  thoroughly  teaching  it  to  our 
school-children.  With  this  belief  was  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  law  might  soon  be  passed  making  such  thorough  instruction 
compulsory.  In  again  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am 
able  to  emphasize  the  belief  and  hope  of  the  last  report  by 
pointing  to  a  year  of  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the  direction 
recommended.  This  progress  I  attribute  entirely  to  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  system.  It  has  only  to  be  properly  under- 
stood to  be  heartily  indorsed.  The  time  of  adoption  depends, 
therefore,  on  how  long  it  will  take  to  teach  the  people  its  merits. 
Earnest  efforts  are  making  by  the  educational  society  incorpo- 
rated in  this  State  in  1876  for  the  express  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating information  of  the  system  and  its  advantages.  To  this 
end  lectures  have  been  given  throughout  the  country ;  articles 
have  been  furnished  to  the  periodical  press,  and  widely  copied 
and  circulated;  circulars  of  information  have  been  distributed 
to  applicants ;  placards  and  charts  illustrating  the  system  or  its 
advantages  have  been  posted  in  prominent  places  ;  a  very  large 
correspondence  has  been  kept  up  by  the  society  with  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  committees  have  waited  upon  State  legislatures  and 
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educational  associations ;  and  a  large  number  of  active  educa- 
tors have  lost  no  opportunity  of  advocating  the  new  measures. 

During  the  year  1878  an  international  conference  was  held 
in  Paris,  which  passed  resolutions  deploring  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Russia  still  clung  to  their  old  systems 
instead  of  joining  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  the  metric. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  these  governments, 
to  urge  early  action.  This  country  has  in  the  last  year  done 
more  than  any  other  towards  adopting  the  system.  The  com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  have 
given  the  subject  their  favorable  attention.  Their  very  full  re- 
port has  just  been  ordered  printed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system 
may  be  adopted  for  the  custom-house  and  post-office  departments, 
as  it  has  been  already  adopted  in  the  mint,  the  coast  survey, 
and  in  all  foreign  postal  relations.  During  1878  the  United 
States  finally  joined  in  the  support  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  metric  weights  and  measures,  thus  committing  the  committee 
more  than  ever  before  to  the  international  system.  During  1878 
the  system  was  made  obligatory  throughout  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  the  supplies  distributed  through  its 
agency  were  all  in  metric  measures.  This  led  to  special  agita- 
tion among  the  medical  profession.  Nearly  every  medical  peri- 
odical of  the  country  advocated  its  adoption ;  all  the  leading 
medical  societies  passed  resolutions  recommending  its  use  to 
their  members;  some,  like  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion of  Rhode  Island,  have  fixed  a  date  for  its  complete  adoption, 
Jan.  1,  1880.  Those  best  acquainted  with  this  movement  claim 
that  the  adoption  by  the  medical  profession  is  practically  accom- 
plished. As  a  result,  the  druggists  of  the  country  are  rapidly 
supplying  themselves  with  metric  graduates  and  weights,  and 
even  now  few  respectable  pharmacists  are  unable  to  dispense 
medicines  metrically. 

More  or  less  progress  is  making  both  by  individuals  and  by 
corporations  in  the  use  of  the  system ;  but  few  can  adopt  the 
new  measures  as  easily  as  the  physicians  and  druggists. 

The  advantages  to  commerce  are  even  greater  than  those  to 
education  ;  but,  though  this  is  understood,  it  seems  impracti- 
cable to  make  the  adoption  general  until  the  schools  have  paved 
the  way.  To  the  many  petitions  which  have  been  made  by 
most  of  the  scientific  and  educational  bodies  of  the  country, 
that  a  date  for  the  complete  adoption  shall  be  fixed,  legislators 
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make  the  same  reply.  The  leading  and  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates agree  that  the  time  for  such  legislation,  and  for  its  general 
adoption  in  business,  is  after  the  schools  have  done  their  duty 
and  given  their  pupils  thorough  training  in  the  new  system. 

The  responsibility  of  this  important  matter,  therefore,  rests 
with  the  schools.  Prominent  educators  have  accepted  this 
responsibility,  and  are  striving  to  discharge  their  duty.  City 
and  town  superintendents  and  committees  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  introduced  the  teaching,  or  made'  the  teaching 
previously  done  more  simple  and  practical.  At  nearly  all  meet- 
ings of  teachers,  strong  resolutions  have  been  passed,  urging 
more  thorough  instruction.  The  city  of  Boston  began  with 
supplying  its  high  schools  with  sets  of  apparatus.  It  has  lately 
supplied  all  its  grammar  schools  with  similar  sets,  and  is  about 
to  furnish  the  primary  schools  with  the  same.  The  State  su- 
perintendent of  Connecticut  announced  last  summer  that  at  the 
end  of  1878  there  would  be  no  school  in  his  State  that  did  not 
have  something  with  which  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  metric 
system.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  taken  the  lead  in  passing 
a  bill,  and  making  the  appropriation  to  furnish  each  schoolroom 
of  the  entire  State  with  metric  apparatus  ;  and  the  distribution 
is  now  going  forward.  The  academies,  private  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  individual  public  schools,  have  taken  similar 
steps.  The  colleges  of  the  country,  two  years  ago,  required 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  for  admission.  Most  of  the 
high  schools  now  make  the  same  requirement. 

The  teachers  are  awaking  to  the  f^t,  that,  instead  of  in- 
creasing their  burdens,  the  introduction  of  the  system  lightens 
them ;  that  the  hours  required  to  master  the  metric  system  will 
save  days  of  drudgery.  Many  who  have  taught  it  heretofore 
with  little  interest  or  success,  and  with  no  enthusiasm,  have 
themselves  come  to  understand  its  simplicity  and  harmony,  and 
have  presented  the  subject  to  their  classes  in  a  new  light, 
and  made  its  study  practical  and  pleasant  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  Some  have  found  in  the  metric  weights  and  measures 
the  most  perfect  apparatus  yet  made  with  which  to  begin 
instruction  in  numbers  and  arithmetic.  The  units,  tenths,  hun- 
dredths, and  thousandths  of  the  Arabic  notation  are  made  tan- 
gible. All  the  operations  with  numbers  are  made  real  with  the 
metric  measures ;  and  what  before  was  to  many  only  an  abstrac- 
tion may  be  seen  and  felt.     Thus  the  introduction  of   the  new 
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measures,  instead  of  being  a  new  burden  to  the  teachers,  has 
proved  a  most  efficient  aid.  The  measures  made  familiar  in 
teaching  simple  numbers  and  arithmetic  are  learned  almost 
without  study. 

By  admission  of  its  few  opponents,  even,  the  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  system  is  at  last  assured.  The  pressure  of  public 
opinion  has  now  made  it  necessary  for  every  teacher  to  teach 
the  system.  Each  one  should  become  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  many  advantages  of  the  system  in  commerce  and.every-day 
affairs ;  of  the  great  saving  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  which 
it  will  bring  to  the  school ;  of  the  certainty  of  its  early  adop- 
tion :  and  then  should  do  his  part  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
result. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  each  new  edition  of  our  text-books 
on  arithmetic  contains  less  of  the  compound  numbers  and  more 
of  metric  problems ;  that  the  subject  is  stripped  of  mistakes  and 
useless  matter,  and  presented  more  simply  and  clearly  than  at 
the  first ;  that  the  authors  and  publishers  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  improvement  in  this  respect  in  order  to  keep  their  books 
in  favor.  Every  thing  indicates  the  rapid  progress  in  the  de- 
sired work. 

I  urge  teachers  and  school  officers  to  examine  the  subject,  and 
to  exert  their  influence  to  make  the  adoption  of  the  system  uni- 
versal. 

The  Moral  Element  in  Education. 

The  mind' has  differeiit  names  simply  because  it  has  different 
modes  of  activity.  It  is  named  the  intellect,  to  indicate  its 
power  to  think ;  the  sensibility,  to  express  its  power  to  feel 
pleasure  or  pain ;  and  the  will,  to  imply  its  power  to  choose. 

The  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  constitute  the  moral  nature 
when  the  object  of  their  activity  is  the  moral  quality  of  actions. 
The  moral  nature  is  rightly  exercised  when  it  is  employed  in 
discovering  what  is  morally  right  or  wrong,  in  feeling  pleasure 
at  the  existence  of  the  one,  and  pain  at  the  existence  of  the 
other,  and  in  choosing  good  ends.  A  principle  of  action  is  that 
from  which  the  action  springs.  The  principles  of  moral  action 
are  three, —  selfishness,  self-love,  and  a  sense  of  duty. 

Selfishness  is  that  principle  of  action  which  leads  the  mind  to 
choose  what  it  considers  to  be  an  immediate  good,  instead  of  a 
greater  remote  good,  and  to  do  this  without  reference  to  the 
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good  of  others ;  as  when  one,  having  no  thought  of  the  future, 
stays  out  of  school  for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure,  or  when  he 
takes  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  for  the  present  gratifi- 
cation of  his  desires,  and  without  regard  to  the  injured  rights 
of  another. 

Self-love  is  the  foundation  for  those  acts  which  have  reference 
to  that  which  is  for  one's  good  on  the  whole ;  as,  when  he 
chooses  to  live  a  laborious  and  honest  life  for  the  reputation 
and  happiness  such  a  life  generally  produces. 

A  sense  of  duty  is  that  principle  of  action  which  leads  one  to 
do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  wrong 
because  it  is  wrong ;  as,  when  he  chooses  a  good  end  without 
being  led  to  the  act  by  a  thought  of  personal  consequences. 
One  acts  from  a  sense  of  duty  when  he  sacrifices  wealth,  repu- 
tation, and  life  itself,  for  no  other  reason  than  a  desire  to  do 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  young,  to  say  nothing  of  the  older,  are  liable  to  act  from 
the  principle  of  selfishness.  They  have  no  past  to  which  they 
can  refer  for  a  guiding  experience,  or  from  which  they  can 
derive  lessons  for  the  future ;  nor  do  they  know  that  their  fu- 
ture is  related  in  any  way  to  their  present.  The  young  act 
largely  from  impulse,  with  their  thoughts  on  what  they  judge 
to  be  a  present  good.  During  this  period  of  their  lives,  they 
are  to  be  controlled  in  a  measure,  by  the  hope  and  fear  of  those 
rewards  and  punishments  which  affect  the  mind  through  the 
body.  Selfishness  is  called  a  low  principle  of  action ;  but  it  is 
found  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  is 
the  only  active  principle  while  it  is  deriving  all  its  knowledge 
through  the  senses. 

Selfishness  is  a  low  principle  for  a  mature  mind  ;  but  it  is  the 
highest  for  a  mind  unconscious  of  any  experience,  or  unable  to 
think  except  of  the  material  facts  in  its  presence. 

An  intelligent  self-love  will  lead  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue,  but  the  virtue  is  not  of  that  noble  kind  which  excites 
our  admiration.  To  one  impelled  by  this  principle  only,  virtu- 
ous conduct  is  for  the  personal  advantage  derived  from  it,  and 
not  for  its  own  sake.  Self-love  does  not  permit  one  to  forget 
himself  in  any  of  his  thinking  and  acting. 

A  sense  of  duty  is  the  highest  principle  of  action  of  which 
the  mind  can  be  conscious.  Influenced  by  this  principle,  the 
mind  loves  whenever  the  objects  of  its  thoughts  are  known  to 
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be  lovely.  Forgetting  itself,  it  is  constantly  inquiring  for  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  is  never  satisfied  unless  it  has  chosen  a 
good  end  without  regard  to  personal  consequences. 

At  first  the  mind  must  be  led  to  do  what  is  best  from  the 
hope  of  immediate  good  or  from  the  fear  of  immediate  harm. 
The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  proper  rewards  always  accom- 
pany good  conduct,  and  proper  punishments  bad  conduct,  so 
that  thoughts  of  well  and  ill  doing  may  be  early  associated  in 
the  child's  mind  with  thoughts  of  their  own  legitimate  conse- 
quences. Then,  as  the  child  has  a  desire  for  pleasure  and  an 
aversion  to  pain,  by  association  he  may  be  led  to  love  that  which 
produced  the  one,  and  hate  that  which  produced  the  other. 

In  this  way  the  young  can  be  led  to  form  good  habits  through 
their  love  of  sensible  rewards,  and  through  their  love  of  appro- 
bation, and  their  desire  to  excel.  If  the  child  is  thoroughly 
controlled  and  carefully  directed,  he  will  soon  have  a  higher 
principle  impelling  him  to  good  conduct  than  that  found  in  a 
desire  for  an  immediate  good.  He  will  soon  experience  the 
pleasures  arising  from  obedience,  and  the  pains  arising  from 
transgression. 

Now,  as  he  reviews  his  past,  he  finds  that  some  ends  he  has 
chosen  have  cost  him  by  far  too  much,  and  that  some  acts 
which  were  painful  to  perform  are  steadily  working  out  for 
him  a  great  good.  Experience  will  lead  him  to  change  his  judg- 
ments concerning  the  goods  and  ills  of  life,  and  enable  him  to 
form  a  judgment  of  what  is  for  his  good  on  the  whole.  When 
this  time  comes,  the  pupil,  if  his  previous  training  has  produced 
its  legitimate  effect,  will  begin  to  find  within  himself  the  power 
of  self-control.  Arbitrary  rewards  and  punishments  may  now 
be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  those  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  moral  actions  may  be  substituted  for  them. 
Rules  of  conduct  may  now  be  made  and  applied  by  each  one 
who  is  to  subject  himself  to  their  direction.  But  no  one  is  wise 
enough  to  know  in  all  cases  what  is  for  his  good  on  the  whole  ; 
and  the  highest  satisfaction  is  never  experienced  in  performing 
an  act  for  the  love  one  bears  to  himself  alone.  The  mind  is 
never  wholly  set  free  from  doubts  and  fears,  nor  is  it  ever  ani- 
mated by  an  exalted  love,  until  faith  in  an  all-wise  and  power- 
ful and  good  Being  takes  the  place  of  trust  in  human  power. 

The  teacher  of  the  young  should  never  be  satisfied  until  he 
leads  them  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty :  indeed,  while  he  is 
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compelled  to  find  the  chief  incentives  in  the  lower  principles 
of  human  action,  he  should  keep  in  view  the  proper  limits  of 
their  use,  the  danger  of  depending  too  long  and  too  exclu- 
sively upon  them,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  constantly  in 
view  that  culture  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  principle.  The  end  that  school  government 
should  always  aim  to  secure  is  self-government.  The  pupil 
can  acquire  the  power  of  governing  himself  by  an  habitual 
exercise  of  that  power. 

All  systems  of  school  government  are  faulty  that  do  not  con- 
tain a  plan  which  requires  every  pupil  to  have  constant  exercise 
in  controlling  his  own  conduct.  In  too  many  cases  the  teacher 
on  entering  his  school  makes  of  himself  one  party,  and  leaves 
his  pupils  to  make  of  themselves  another. 

By  practice,  the  one  grows  skilful  in  detecting  the  violation 
of  school-rules,  the  other  in  escaping  detection  ;  and  both,  in 
pursuing  their  ends,  are  often  led  to  resort  to  those  devices 
which  degrade  each  in  his  own  and  the  other's  estimation,  and 
which  destroy  that  sacred  regard  for  fidelity  and  trust,  which  it 
is  the  especial  object  of  school-government  to  cultivate. 

Ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  intuitive ;  but  what  states  of 
mind  or  what  jnoral  acts  are  right  or  wrong,  the  children  do 
not  always  intuitively  know.  They  are  to  be  carefullj^  taught 
what  are  their  moral  relations  to  one  another,  to  their  teachers, 
their  parents,  to  the  state,  and  to  God.  A  knowledge  of  these 
relations  will  awaken  in  their  minds  feelings  of  obligation  which 
will  urge  them  to  an  habitual  exercise  in  doing  what  they 
know  and  feel  to  be  duty ;  and  the  exercise  will  correct  the 
vices,  and  cultivate  the  virtues.  Among  the  vices  to  be  cor- 
rected may  be  mentioned  deceit,  ingratitude  to  benefactors, 
unkindness  to  associates,  a  want  of  reverence,  a  disposition  to 
quarrel,  cruelty,  obstinacy,  arrogance,  laziness,  and  self-conceit. 
Among  the  virtues  to  be  cultivated,  are  fidelity  and  trust,  —  the 
foundation  of  all  true  social  relations,  —  temperance,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  candor,  modesty,  benevolence,  justice,  gratitude, 
patriotism,  and  obedience  to  all  proper  authority.  The  teacher 
should  cultivate  the  moral  nature  of  his  pupils  with  as  much 
skill  and  perseverance  as  he  uses  in  leading  them  to  that  knowl- 
edge which  their  prescribed  course  of  study  requires  them  to 
obtain.  No  failure  in  the  practice  of  any  of  the  virtues  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed.     In  the  school  exercises,  dur- 
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ing  the  hours  of  play,  and  on  the  way  to  school,  the  pupil 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  and  the  privilege  of  obey- 
ing all  the  rules  of  good  conduct.  This  state  no  teacher  can 
bring  into  existence  by  any  form  of  government,  or  code  of 
rules.  The  power  to  mould  character  must  be  in  the  teacher. 
He  must,  it  is  true,  express  himself  by  systems  and  rules ;  but 
back  of  these  there  must  be  in  him  a  moral  power,  that  may 
be  known  and  felt  by  all  who  are  in  its  presence.  With  such 
a  teacher,  the  pupils  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  violate  rules,  nor 
to  practise  deception,  nor  to  perform  any  of  those  acts  which 
they  know  he  disapproves. 

Moral  training  should  deal  as  far  as  possible  with  individuals. 
It  should  lead  every  pupil  to  perform  for  himself  all  those 
moral  acts  which  his  feelings  of  moral  obligation  make  to  be 
duties.  A  good  example  may  be  presented  by  the  teacher  to 
the  whole,  and  moral  precepts  may  be  communicated  in  lessons 
taught  to  the  whole ;  but,  after  these  things  have  been  done, 
the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  moral  conduct  of  every 
pupil  corresponds  to  the  teaching.  If  any  pupil  is  found  prac- 
tising deception,  then,,  after  the  meanness  and  wickedness  of 
lying,  and  the  moral  beauty  of  truthfulness,  have  been  clearly 
shown,  he  must  be  compelled  and  encouraged  to  be  truthful, 
until  his  acts  have  given  him  an  inclination  and  facility  for 
truthful  acts  forever  after. 

The  young  child  may  be  stimulated  to  be  truthful  in  all  his 
relations  to  others,  by  an  appeal  to  his  hopes  and  fears  of  gain- 
ing or  losing  some  present  good.  After  an  experience  in  the 
results  of  his  social  acts,  he  will  choose  the  truth  because  it  is 
the  greatest  good. 

When  the  reflective  period  sets  in,  —  and  this  comes  to  the 
child  much  earlier  than  we  sometimes  think,  —  he  may  be  led  to 
live  a  truthful  life  from  a  sense  of  duty.  In  the  same  way,  all 
the  virtues  may  be  taught,  and  the  practice  of  them  required, 
until  the  virtuous  character  is  produced.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  thoughtful  men,  that  our  schools  are  not  as  fruitful  in 
moral  as  in  intellectual  results.  This  ought  not  to  be  ;  for  that 
education  is  not  worthy  the  name,  which  does  not  imply  a  sym- 
metrical training  of  the  whole  nature. 

If  we  consider  that  the  child  is  an  end  unto  himself,  or  that 
he  is  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  State,  we  shall  conclude  at  once 
that  the  school  he  has  attended  is  a  failure,  if  it  shall  send  him 
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out  from  its  instruction  into  society  with  an  unformed  or  vicious 
character.  To  prevent  this  failure,  our  schools  should  be  taught 
by  Christian  teachers,  who  understand  all  the  ends  they  are 
appointed  to  attain,  and  who  by  precept  and  example,  and  by  a 
conscientious  exercise  of  authority,  shall  guard  their  children 
against  all  the  evil  influences  arrayed  against  them  from  with- 
out, and  shall  lead  them  to  such  an  exercise  of  their  moral 
nature  as  will  make  a  sense  of  duty  to  be  with  them  the  all- 
controlling  principle  of  action. 

JOHN  W.  DICKINSON. 

Boston,  January,  1879. 
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The  following  paper  was  prepared  and  contributed  to  this  report,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

Site. 

Dampness  is  a  most  serious  fault  in  the  site  for  a  school- 
building.  This  may  arise  from  the  neighborhood  of  ponds 
and  swamps,  or  trees  in  excessive  number ;,  and  must  then  be 
remedied  by  draining  or  filling  *  the  swamp  or  pond,  or  felling 
the  trees.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  impervious  nature  of  the 
soil;  a  difficulty  easily  remedied,  if  the  site  is  elevated,  by  a 
proper  use  of  drain-pipe  and  trenches  about  the  house-lot.  If, 
however,  it  be  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  strata  giving  rise 
to  springs  of  water  on  the  site  of  the  house,  the  difficulty  may 
be  insuperable.  If  the  water  cannot  be  diverted,  the  site  must 
not  be  used;  for  concrete  floors  will  not  keep  out  water  from  a 
cellar  built  in  a  saturated  soil.  An  elevated  site  is  generally 
preferable  to  a  low  one,  on  the  ground  of  better  drainage,  more 
abundant  sunlight,  and  a  freer  supply  of  air.  Even  high  land, 
however,  is  often  boggy  or  full  of  springs  of  water. 

The  bottom  of  the  cellar  ought  to  be  at  least  three  feet  above 
the  average  level  of  the  water  in  the  soil.  If  this  seems  imprac- 
ticable, let  tile-drain  be  run  around  the  cellar  at  the  depth  of 
its  floor,  and  furnished  with  a  discharge  at  some  lower  point. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  cellar  floor  at  or 
near  the  ground  level. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  excessive  dryness  of,  the  air 
in  some  schools  and  houses ;  but  this  is  a  slight  fault  compared 
with  the  dampness  emanating  from  floors,  walls,  and  soil,  which 
has  been  shown  by  eminent  authority  to  be  productive  of  con- 
sumption, catarrh,  and  rheumatism. 

The  neighborhood  of  noisy  trades  or  occupations,  or  such  as 
pollute   the  air  with  smoke,  dust,  or  odor,  must  be  avoided. 

*  Filling,  without  providing  an  outlet  for  the  water,  often  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  permanently  damp  spot  of  ground. 
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Founderies,  rail^^av-stations,  markets,  shambles,  and  stables 
are  among  the  places  to  be  shunned.  The  neighborhood  of 
work-people  may  sometimes  be  undesirable,  for  various  reasons. 
In  our  climate  a  schoolhouse  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  each  room  during  some 
part  or  every  day  in  the  year.  In  order  to  attain  this  result, 
several  things  must  be  attended  to.  The  site  must  not  be  over- 
shadowed by  houses,  trees,  or  a  hill.  Verandas,  however 
necessary  in  more  southern  latitudes,  are  not  proper  in  ours. 
The  architect,  in  planning  enclosed  spaces,  court-yards,  or  flank- 
ing projections,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  cases,  even  the  simplest 
possible  one  of  a  plain  square  or  oblong  building,  should 
consider  the  "  orientation  "  of  the  rooms,  and  should  know  how 
long,  and  at  what  ajigle,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  sun  to 
shine  into  each  room.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  a  room  lighted 
exclusively  by  northern  windows,  in  a  wall  running  east  and 
west,  will  have  a  very  deficient  supply  of  sunlight.  It  is  best 
to  place  the  house  so  that  the  corners  will  indicate  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  the  faces  will  look  to  the  south-east,  south- 
west, &c. 

Some  Points  ix  Coxstructiox. 

The  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  ought  to  open  outwards  towards 
the  street,  to  prevent  a  block  in  case  of  a  panic,  such  as  an 
alarm  of  fire  occasions.  With  the  same  view,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  a  large  school,  to  make  them  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  wide.  One  such  door  should  be  placed  close  by  the  foot 
of  each  staircase,  if  possible  du-ectly  in  front  of  it.  The  door- 
way should  always  be  wider  than  the  stair  that  leads  to  it. 

The  entries  and  corridors  must  be  spacious  relatively  to  the 
stairs,  especially  at  the  foot  of  the  latter.  In  large  hbuses,  a 
width  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  is  required.  They  should  be  lighted 
directly  from  out  of  doors  when  possible ;  and  the  lights  should 
be  placed  at  opposite  ends,  so  as  to  insure  a  free  natural  ven- 
tilation, which  on  many  days  of  the  year,  even  in  winter,  is  the 
best  for  entries.  It  is  hard  to  ventilate  entries  that  occupy  the 
centre  of  schools;  while  entries  or  corridors  that  possess  a 
natural  ventilation  furnish  a  desirable  means  of  supplementing 
the  defects  of  the  air  in  rooms. 

The  staircases  should  be  fire-proof,  that  is,  isolated  by  solid 
brick  walls  on  three  sides  if  possible.  Like  the  entries,  they 
must  be  lighted  from  the  outside.     There  must  be  at  least  two 
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staircases  for  a  building  containing  six  Imnclred  scholars ;  and 
some  architects  will  consider  three  necessary.  The  width  must 
be  at  least  six  feet  in  the  upper  story,  and  eight  in  the  lower ; 
and  the  height  of  the  steps  must  not  be  too  great  for  young 
children.  Spiral  stairs  are  inadmissible,  for  the  steps  are  very 
narrow  next  the  well,  and  if  the'  child  falls  on  the  stair  the 
descent  is  very  steep  on  that  side.  Wedge-shaped  steps  are 
inadmissible*  for  the  same  reason,  though  common  in  private 
houses.  Wells  are  dangerous,  if  not  protected ;  the  staircases 
should  be  sheathed ;  banisters  are  totally  unnecessary,  and  the 
rail  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the  riser.  A  stair  which 
ascends  the  height  of  a  story  without  a  break  is  not  desirable ; 
one  or  two  landings  should  be  introduced  to  furnish  a  momen- 
tary resting-place. 

A  clean,  dry  cellar  is  a  suitable  place  for  playrooms,  provided 
the  sunlight  and  air  enter  freely.  If  the  ceiling  is  high,  a  gym- 
nasium may  be  placed  there,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to 
light  and  air.  The  floor  of  sach  rooms  should  be  of  hard  stone 
or  face-brick,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dust  which  comes  from 
softer  materials.  It  is  well  also  to  set  the  stone  or  brick  in 
cement,  and  to  cement  the  walls,  for  dampness  must  not  be 
permitted  to  exist.  An  excellent  but  costly  device  for  floors, 
lately  introduced,  consists  of  damp-proof  layers  of  asphalt  and 
cement  in  both  the  floors  and  walls.  No  schoolroom  ought  to 
be  in  a  cellar,  or  even  partially  underground. 

The  first  and  the  second  stories  may  contain  all  the  school- 
rooms; the  third,  a  large  hall  for  daily  assembly,  and  other 
rooms  for  cabinets,  libraries,  laboratories,  drawing,  music,  &c,, 
if  required.  It  is  very  desirable  to  restrict  schoolhouses  to  this 
height.  School-girls  in  their  teens  suffer  from  having  frequent- 
ly to  climb  to  the  third  or  fourth  story.  The  fatigue  and 
annoyance  tell  upon  them ;  and  they  are  apt  to  be  unwilling  to 
descend  for  recess,  and  so  lose  the  benefit  of  the  outer  air,  while 
the  rooms,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  be  properly  aired  out  dur- 
ing their  presence  in  recess-time. 

Other  points  in  construction  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

Ventilation  and  Heating. 

The  requirements  under  this  head  are  the  following :  — 
1.  Renewal  of  the  air  of  the  room,  effected  constantly  and 
without  perceptible  draughts,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  occupant. 
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2.  A  temperature  not  exceeding  70°  nor  falling  below  64°  at 
the  level  of  the  head  of  a  person  sitting,  and  not  varying  more 
than  about  4°  in  different  parts  of  the  same  room,  or  at  different 
heights  within  six  feet  of  the  floor. 

3.  Freedom  from  noxious  elements. 

To  effect  a  sufficient  change  of  air  without  producing  a 
draught,  there  must  be  a  liberal  allowance  of  space  per  scholar. 
A  small  room,  as  for  example  a  low-studded  parlof  of  moderate 
size  when  full  of  company,  can  hardly  be  kept  in  a  comfortable 
condition;  the  alternative  is  between  a  dangerous  draught  and 
an  excess  of  heat  with  stifling  closeness.  In  practice,  a  room 
containing  250  cubic  feet  of  space  per  occupant  can  be  readily 
ventilated  without  draught.  Such  a  room  allows  20  square  feet 
of  floor-space  to  each  pupil,  and  has  a  height  of  12-J  feet. 

The  minimum  cubic  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  pupil  is 
variously  stated,  as  follows  :  — 

Professor  Kedzie,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  (for  even  small 

scholars) 300  c.  f. 

A.  C.  Martin,  in  Report,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health      .         .     220  " 

Sanitary  Report  to  Philadelphia  School  Board,  1875     .         .      200-300  " 

Committee  of  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society     •         .         .         .     150  " 

A  large  number  of  German  States,*  ranging  from         .         .      120-284  " 

Vienna  and  Lower  Austria 150-180  " 

Varrentrapp,  for  young  scholars    .......     145  " 

"  "  older  scholars       .......     195  " 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education  * 70-100  " 

In  an  ordinary  schoolroom  there  is  nothing  gained  by  making 
the  ceiling  over  14  feet  in  height:  12  or  13  feet  is  sufficient. 
In  a  large  hall  it  is  necessary  to  exceed  this  for  acoustic  and 
other  reasons. 

The  question  has  been  debated,  whether  a  given  number  of 
small  children  require  less  space  than  the  same  number  of 
larger  children.     The  answer  given  may  be  based  on  the  fact 

*  The  school  accommodations  in  New  York  are  very  inadequate,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  new  compulsory  education  act.  The  minimum  there  adopted 
leaves  the  schools  greatly  overcrowded,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  former  state  of  things.  In  Brooklyn,  in  an  examination  made 
in  1877,  two  rooms  were  found  containing  an  allowance  of  only  15  cubic  feet  and 
2  square  feet  of  floor-space  to  each  scholar.  —  As  regards  German  schools,  they 
are  generally  stated  by  visitors  to  be  very  badly  ventilated.  Pettenkofer  allows 
a  fresh  supply  of  air  per  hour  of  only  12  to  15  metres  per  head  in  schools,  while  in 
halls  for  ordinary  assemblies  he  names  30,  and  in  ordinary  workshops  60  metres 
=  2,100  feet)  as  the  proper  hourly  supply. 
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that  children  of  8  years  consume  much  less  food  than  those  of 
14,  and  must,  therefore,  discharge  a  smaller  amount  of  effete 
material  through  the  various  channels  for  elimination.  Both 
ages  are  characterized  by  great  muscular  activity;  and  in  both, 
therefore,  the  discharges  by  way  of  the  breath  and  perspiration 
are  considerable.  Probably  the  boy  of  14  requires  as  much 
space  and  as  much  air  as  the  adult ;  the  boy  of  8,  somewhat 
less. 

Temperature.  —  Dr.  Varrentrapp  says  that  "a  thermometer 
distant  ten  feet  from  the  stove  and  five  feet  above  the  floor 
ought  not  to  mark  over  15°  R.,"  —  that  is,  65|°  Fahrenheit. 
Ficker  states  14°  R.  (=  64°  F.)  as  the  proper  temperature. 
Morin  *  says,  "  In  well-ventilated  places,  with  a  constant  change 
of  air,  higher  temperatures  can  be  easily  borne,  and  even  be 
found  pleasant,  than  those  which  would  be  found  oppressive 
where  the  air  is  not  changed.  Nevertheless  the  internal  tem- 
perature should  not  be  kept  above  the  following  points  :  — 

Nurseries,  asylums,  and  schools 59° 

Workshops,  barracks,  prisons 59° 

Hospitals 61-64° 

Theatres,  assembly-rooms,  lecture-halls    .         .         .        66-68°." 

Upon  this  point,  therefore,  authorities  differ  somewhat.  In 
general,  Americans  and  persons  past  middle  life  seem  to  prefer 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  Europeans  or  young 
people  think  agreeable ;  and  among  ourselves  there  are  some 
who  prefer  80°,  while  others  are  best  suited  at  64°.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  liking  for  excessive  temperatures  is  not  an 
essential  feature  of  our  national  character.  I  have  seen  school- 
children comfortable  at  QQ°  in  a  well-aired  room,  and  believe 
that  this  would  be  the  rule  under  proper  conditions.  Of 
course,  children  ought  not  to  sit  with  wet  clothing  or  feet  in  a 
cool  room.  Children  who  are  badly  fed  will  not  resist  cold 
well ;  nor  those  who  are  pampered,  or  prevented  from  getting 
exercise.  And  any  person,  child  or  adult,  may  become  tender 
and  delicate  in  a  short  time  by  accustoming  himself  to  an  over- 
heated room.  It  is  very  hard,  in  a  changeable  climate  like  ours, 
to  avoid  the  latter  evil :  in  most  houses  there  is  placed  a  power- 
ful heating-apparatus,  which  cannot  be  made  to  "roar  gently" 

*  See  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1873, 
p.  314. 
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when  the  weather  moderates ;  and  a  set  of  gas-burners  is  used 
which  raises  the  temperature  several  degrees.  Attention  to 
the  temperature  of  a  house,  in  our  climate-,  implies  quite  as 
much  a  care  for  coolness  as  for  warmth,  during  the  changeable 
spring  and  autumn  weather.  And,  when  it  comes  to  the  prac- 
tical working  of  a  schoolroom,  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  let  the 
temperature  exceed  a  reasonable  point,  but  requires  constant 
attention  to  keep  it  down.  An  interesting  lesson  may  be  going 
on,  or  a  written  examination :  the  mind  works  well,  for  the 
time,  at  a  fever-heat ;  and  the  temperature  of  84°  may  pass 
quite  unnoticed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  strain  upon 
the  system  is  followed  by  a  period  of  lassitude  ;  and  a  state  of 
lassitude,  again,  may  demand  a  slightly-raised  temperature. 
Thus  by  degrees  habits  of  preference  for  hot  rooms  may  be 
formed.  The  teacher  may  be  as  unconscious  of  the  evil  as  the 
scholar ;  indeed,  if  fatigued  she  may  require,  or  if  excited  may 
not  notice,  an  unusual  heat. 

The  time  to  correct  bad  habits  in  this  respect  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  Every  one  then  comes  to  school  with 
a  system  invigorated  by  some  montlis  of  exposure  to  fresh 
air  ;  and,  if  care  is  taken,  this  vigor,  or  power  of  resisting 
cold,  may  be  retained.  The  teacher  may  assist  by  causing 
the  children  to  take  frequent  exercise,  —  play,  with  running 
and  shouting,  is  the  best,  —  and  to  go  out  of  doors  frequently. 
If  it  rains  or  snows,  windows  may  be  opened  a  little,  while 
the  children  are  engaged  in  active  bodily  exercise,  such  as 
calisthenics.  These  intermissions  should  occur  as  often  as 
once  every  hour,  and  last  five  minutes  at  a  time,  or  longer. 
Weakly  children,  those  liable  to  croup  or  rheumatism  or  other 
complaints  arising  from  exposure,  must  be  protected  mean- 
while ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  the  power  to  perform  work, 
the  power  to  generate  heat,  and  the  power  to  resist  catching 
cold,  are  all  improved  by  frequent  vigorous  use  of  the  muscles 
and  lungs. 

Singing  constitutes  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  body,  as 
well  as  relaxation  for  the  mind  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  carried  on 
in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  so  closely  packed  and 
badly  ventilated  that  it  was  difficult  to  remain  in  it.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  that  which  sets  the  lungs  in  vigorous 
action  implies  and  demands  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air ; 
and  that  to  perform  exercise  in  close  rooms  is  more  exhausting 
than  to  sit  still. 
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The  personal  influence  of  a  vigorous  and  full-blooded  master 
may  be  very  beneficial  in  correcting  the  errors  of  subordinate 
teachers  in  these  respects. 

Apparatus.  —  "  Every  heating-apparatus  or  system  of  heat- 
ing which  does  not  provide  in  itself  for  an  ample  and  regular 
change  of  air,  or  which  is  not  connected  with  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  change,  is  injurious  to  health."  These  words, 
quoted  from  Morin,  are  axiomatic.  They  condemn  a  great 
variety  of  appliances,  some  of  them  the  most  popular.  Most 
systems  of  heating  in  which  coils  of  pipe  stand  in  the  rooms  or 
entries  are  included  in  this  condemnation.  Every  such  coil 
should  have  its  special  duct,  flue,  or  hole  in  the  house-wall,  for 
the  introduction  of  a  due  amount  of  fresh  air.  The  air  thus 
introduced  should  enter  a  box  enclosing  the  coil  of  pipe,  and 
after  circulating  about  the  coil  is  to  be  discharged  by  a  register 
into  the  room  :  this  arrangement  is  equally  correct,  whether 
the  coil  be  placed  in  the  chambers,  or  whether  (as  is  often  done 
in  schools)  the  boxes,  containing  the  coils,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  like  the  hot-air  box  of  common  furnaces. 

This  provides  for  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  warm  air  :  it  is  now  necessary  to  think  of  the  extraction  of 
vitiated  air. 

A  schoolroom  cannot  be  ventilated  in  winter  —  and  scarcely 
in  summer  —  without  special  flues  for  the  purpose.  An  ordinary 
air-tight  stove  carries  up  the  chimney  enough  air  to  ventilate 
for  one  person ;  an  open  fireplace,  enough  for  a  dozen,  or  less. 
With  the  aid  of  partly  opened  windows,  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
will  answer  perfectly ;  but  it  is  very  wasteful,  and  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  beings  at  one  side  or  end  of  the  room,  so  that  some 
parts  may  be  cold  while  others  are  too  warm.  It  is  apt,  also,  to 
leave  the  floors  cold.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  this 
mode  of  heating  will  not  be  largely  used.  If,  however,  a 
chimney  is  connected  with  a  room,  the  fireplace  should  not  be 
stopped  up,  unless  it  should  happen  (as  it  will  sometimes)  to  give 
ingress  to  disagreeable  currents  of  cold  air.  A  little  fire  on  the 
hearth,  or  a  gas-jet  burning  high  in  the  chimney,  or  even  a  lamp 
placed  in  the  fireplace,  will  keep  up  the  draught ;  and  the  chim- 
ney, if  not  used  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  may  carry  off  foul  air. 

In  most  large  schools,  as  now  built,  flues  are  connected  with 
each  room.  Until  lately  such  flues  were  almost  invariably  too 
small.     For  a  class  of  fifty  pupils,  requiring  1,700  cubic  feet 
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per  minute,  the  united  transverse  sections  of  the  flues  should 
equal  five  square  feet,  or  more.  There  should  be  apertures  or 
gratings,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wall.  The  air  at 
the  top  is  usually  quite  as  bad  as  that  at  bottom,  and  is  apt  to 
be  warmer  too  :  ventilation  from  the  top,  therefore,  is  desirable 
in  summer,  though  in  winter  it  may  be  thought  too  wasteful  of 
heat  to  rely  entirely  upon  it. 

Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  man  in  one  respect.  The 
poisoned  air  from  the  gas-jets  is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
by  its  ascensional  force,  away  from  our  persons.  If  a  man  were 
compelled  to  spend  an  evening  with  his  head  close  to  the  ceiling, 
he  would  be  ready  to  make  his  will  at  the  close  of  it.  It  would 
be  a  natural  method  of  ventilating,  to  make  a  sufficient  opening 
at  top,  and  let  the  air  rush  out;  but  this  method  would  waste 
heat,  and  would  leave  the  lower  strata  of  air  cold.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  gas-jets,  as  seldom  used  in  day-schools,  we 
may  consider  that  the  breath  of  the  pupils  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass  of  air  in  a  room,  a  little  more  at  the  top  than 
elsewhere.  This  slight  excess  at  top  being  disregarded,  we 
may  endeavor  to  cause  the  entire  mass  of  air  to  move  down- 
wards, and  to  pass  out  through  ventilators  at  the  level  of  the 
floor.  Thus  we  may  succeed  in  keeping  all  the  air  pure  except 
the  very  lowest  stratum,  that  about  the  feet ;  the  animal  ex- 
halations passing  directly  downwards  through  the  registers. 
This  feat  is  accomplished  by  the  system  of  Morin  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Martin  has  applied  it  in  Boston  and  elsewhere),  which  employs 
numerous  branch-ducts  under  the  floor  of  each  room,  opening 
by  little  gratings  in  the  floor  at  various  parts  of  the  room.  At 
the  same  time,  a  very  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  moderately 
warm,  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  room,  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  windows  or  doors :  the  latter  expedient,  as  is 
well  known,  cools  the  floor  of  the  room  first,  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  desirable. 

The  proper  temperature  at  which  to  introduce  the  supply  of 
fi-esh  warm  air  is  not  definitely  fixed.  According  to  Morin,  it 
should  generally  be  about  that  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain 
in  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  sufficiently  warmed.  In 
the  climate  of  Paris,  however,  where  Morin  writes,  the  winter's 
cold  is  much  less  severe  than  with  us ;  and,  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  through  walls,  we  are  obliged 
to  introduce  air  at  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  65° 
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or  70°.  But  we  certainly  waste  a  great  deal  by  not  providing 
double  windows.  By  thus  protecting  a  room,  we  should  avoid 
dangerous  draughts  on  the  window-side,  we  should  equalize  the 
temperature  of  the  two  sides,  and  prevent  chilling  of  the  floors. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  a  room  thus  defended  and  equalized,  not 
only  less  heat  is  required  for  absolute  warmth,  but  that  a  lower 
temperature  is  called  for  by  tha  sensations  of  the  inmates. 

If  a  room  is  made  comparatively  air-tight  by  double  windows, 
provision  must  be  made  to  make  up  for  the  supply  previously 
entering  by  the  cracks ;  and  that  is  to  be  effected  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  air  delivered  by  the  registers  to  the  amount 
required  for  total  consumption,  or  by  various  devices  such  as 
are  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Whether  registers  for  warm  air  should  be  at  the  floor,  or  near 
the  ceiling,  is  not  to  be  decided  peremptorily.  It  is  well,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  place  a  register  so  that  its  contents  can  pass  di- 
rectly out  by  a  ventilator,  nor  so  as  to  strike  directly  upon  the 
scholars. 

Water  should  be  evaporated  in  the  hot-air  box  ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  the  theoretical  ground  for  this  requirement,  it  seems  to 
be  justified  by  the  result.  Air  to  which  a  little  vapor  of  water 
has  thus  been  added  is  usually  pleasanter.  I  do  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  a  condition  in  which  the  air  contains  seventy  per 
cent  of  its  full  capacity  for  moisture  is  required  for  health. 
For  some  persons  this  degree  of  moisture  seems  to  be  desirable : 
for  others  a  much  dryer  air  is  found  salutary.  Upon  this  point 
the  words  of  surgeon  John  S.  Billings  *  may  be  quoted :  — 

"  In  rooms  heated  by  warm,  dry  air,  the  sensations  of  discom- 
fort which  many  persons  experience,  such  as  headache,  &c., 
may  be  relieved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  moisture 
to  the  air,  for  instance,  about  5  per  cent. 

"  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  uncomfort- 
able sensations  were  due  to  absence  of  moisture ;  but  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  vaporization  is  desirable  in  air  heated  from 
any  temperature  and  therefore  varying  greatly  in  the  absolute 
percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  Moreover,  in  very 
dry  and  warm  climates,  such  as  that  of  Arizona,  these  uneasy 
sensations  are  not  present. 

"  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  persons 
these  sensations  are  due  to  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  rather 

*  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital:  Report  on  Heating  and  Ventilation 
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than  to  want  of  moisture,  and  that  the  effects  of  vaporization 
in  relieving  them  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  explained  as  follows : 

"  In  a  room  heated  by  hot  air  from  a  furnace,  or  set  of  steam 
radiators,  all  the  fresh  air  for  the  chamber  usually  passes  over 
the  heated  surfaces,  and  enters  the  room  at  an  average  temper- 
atui'e  of  180°  F.  If  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  required  for  sat- 
isfactory ventilation  be  admitted  at  this  temperature,  the  room 
soon  becomes  unendurably  hot,  and  to  prevent  this  the  amount 
of  incoming  air  is  diminished  by  partially  or  entirely  closing  the 
register. 

"  Now,  if  in  front  of  the  register  be  suspended  a  porous 
earthen  vessel  containing  water,  or  wetted  cloths,  or  a  large 
sponge  saturated  with  water,  rapid  vaporization  is  the  result ; 
and  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  expended  to  effect  this. 

"  The  result  is  that  the  incoming  air  is  cooled,  and  a  much 
larger  quantity  can  be  admitted  without  discomfort.  In  rooms 
and  passages  heated  b}^  direct  radiating  surfaces  such  as  steam- 
coils,  this  feeling  of  discomfort  is  very  common,  and  is  mainly 
due,  I  think,  to  the  insufficient  ventilation  which  is  usually 
found  in  such  places. 

"  I  have  never  myself  found  it  to  occur  in  rooms  having  an 
ample  supply  of  air  at  a  proper  temperature,  however  dry  the 
air  may  have  been  ;  but  Mr.  Briggs  *  and  others  state  that  they 
have  so  found  it,  and  under  such  circumstances  I  can  suggest  no 
satisfactory  explanation." 

Every  system  of  flues  for  drawing  air  from  rooms  should  be 
provided  with  means  for  heating  them,  or  with  a  fan  for  expell- 
ing the  air.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  flues  is  made  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  a  special  furnace  or  stove  is  put  into 
the  flue  ;  sometimes  the  smoke-pipes  from  the  heaters  or  furnaces 
are  led  through  or  by  it ;  sometimes  coils  of  steam  or  water 
pipes  are  introduced,  or  gas-jets.  A  draught,  in  many  eases 
considerable  in  amount,  is  obtainable  in  the  lower  stories,  even 
without  heating  the  flues ;  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  tall  chim- 
ney will  often  draw  when  not  heated.  But  this  source  of  pow- 
er for  ventilating  purposes  cannot  be  relied  on.  Neither  is  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  ventilating  mitres,  placed  on  chimneys, 
at  all  a  constant  one.  The  simplest  method  of  ventilation, 
approaching  to  thoroughness,  is  that  by  heated  flues.     It  is  ex- 

*  On  the  Relation  of  Moisture  in  the  Air  to  Health  and  Comfort.  —  Jour,  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  January  and  February,  1878. 
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pensive,  unless  the  heat  from  the  smoke-flue  be  utilized  ;  but  it 
can  be  easily  understood  and  managed,  and  is  fairly  satisfactory 
in  its  results. 

If  steam-power  could  be  had  in  a  school,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  use  a  fan  to  force  warm  air,  in  great  abundance,  into 
all  the  rooms.     This  would  probably  effect  a  great  economy. 

The  best  system  yet  adopted  ixx  schools  requires  a  good  deal 
of  watching,  and  cannot  be  intrusted  to  the  sole  care  of  a 
janitor.  It  is  for  his  interest  to  appear  economical  of  his  coal : 
he  is  therefore  under  a  constant  temptation  to  check  the  out- 
flow of  warm  air  from  the  rooms,  and  to  limit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  period  of  airing-out,  which  should  come  daily  after 
school.  Good  ventilation  is  an  end  which  cannot  be  gained 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  fuel :  for  the  foul  air,  thrown 
away,  is  warm  air,  and  the  heat  it  contains  is  necessarily  lost. 

Great  economy  of  fuel  could  be  attained  by  introducing 
double  windows.  A  single  thickness  of  glass  cools  the  air 
enormously ;  and,  if  one  is  sitting  under  it,  a  draught  of  falling 
cold  air  is  felt  which  is  both  real  and  dangerous.  This  draught 
is  not  due  to  the  entrance  of  cold  fresh  air,  but  is  produced  by 
the  chilling  of  a  layer  of  warm  air  in  contact  with  the  glass, 
which  naturally  falls  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  Another  use  of 
double  windows  is  that  of  direct  ventilation.  Let  the  lower 
sash  outside  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  upper  sash  inside  slightly 
lowered ;  air  will  then  pass  between  the  two  sashes,  and  will 
enter  the  room  near  the  ceiling,  having  in  its  passage  over  6 
feet  of  glass  (inner  window)  received  a  good  deal  of  heat  from 
the  room,  and  being  therefore  partially  warmed  before  entering. 

One  of  the  simplest  remedies  for  bad  air  is  to  fit  a  board, 
of  the  breadth  of  3  or  4  inches  only,  under  the  lower  sash 
(of  a  single  window)  ;  this  shuts  out  no  appreciable  amount  of 
light,  and  raises  the  sash  so  that,  between  its  upper  part  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  upper  sash,  a  current  of  air  is  admitted  in  an 
ascending  direction.  This  plan  is  extremely  cheap,  and  may  be 
used  anywhere ;  it  is  quite  eifective  in  cold  weather. 

Another  plan  consists  in  placing  a  narrow  board  at  the  top  of 
the  upper  sash,  tilting  a  little  inwards  so  as  to  let  the  air  pass 
over  it  and  strike  the  ceiling. 

If  it  be  desired  to  use  an  open  fireplace,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cheerful  effect,  a  great  saving  in  fuel  may  be  effected,  amount- 
ing to  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-half:   an  ordinary  fireplace 
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loses  86  per  cent  of  the  heat  generated,  while  Galton's  loses 
only  65  per  cent.  In  this  arrangement,  the  air  is  introduced 
from  out  of  doors  by  a  tube  to  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and, 
being  there  heated,  is  discharged  into  the  room  by  a  register. 
The  fire,  and  the  smoke  in  the  flue,  are  compelled  to  part  with 
a  good  portion  of  their  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
out  from  the  chimney. 

The  best  form  of  furnace,  on  purely  sanitary  grounds,  is 
probably  that  built  of  soapstone,  in  which  the  flame  and  smoke 
come  in  contact  with  stone  and  lime  only,  through  which  no 
gases  may  be  expected  to  escape.  Such  a  furnace  takes  some 
time  to  heat,  and  is  slow  in  cooling.  The  stoves  actually  in  use 
are  almost  always  of  iron,  usually  cast-iron.  It  is  well  known 
that  cast-iron  permits  the  free  passage  of  carbonic  oxide  through 
its  pores,  when  at  a  red  heat :  a  certain  small  amount  will 
pass  at  a  point  below  red  heat.  Carbonic  oxide  (C  O)  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  amount  in  the  burning  of  anthracite  in 
furnaces,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  poisons.  When 
largely  diluted  with  air,  its  effects  may  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  headache,  a  sense  of  oppression  of  the  faculties, 
constriction  of  the  chest,  and  diflicult  breathing.  The  gas  has 
no  smell ;  but  its  presence  may  be  inferred  with  probability 
when  the  odor  of  sulphur  is  noticed,  though  this  accompani- 
ment is  not  a  necessary  one. 

Carbonic  oxide  does  not  penetrate  through  the  substance  of 
wrought-iron.  If,  therefore,  a  wrought-iron  furnace  is  thor- 
oughly made,  it  is  preferable.  But  either  kind  may  be  open  to 
the  objection  of  heating  the  air  too  much ;  a  small  furnace 
with  a  brisk  fire,  doing  duty  for  a  large  house,  heats  a  small- 
amount  of  air  very  hot,  and  in  doing  this  produces  a  change  of 
some  sort  which  is  felt  as  disagreeable.  A  peculiar  burnt  smell, 
a  deadness  in  the  air,  announces  that  something  is  wrong.  The 
smell  may  be  merely  due  to  the  burning  of  particles  of  dust  in 
the  air,  but  it  produces  discomfort,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  wholesome  conditipn.  This  fault  may  be  avoided  by  using  a 
large  furnace  which  burns  slowly. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of  the  inlets  for  fresh  air. 
They  usually  consist  of  wooden  or  galvanized-iron  tubes,  run- 
ning across  the  cellar  to  the  hot-air  box.  If  of  wood,  they  are 
sure  to  have  cracks,  which  let  in  more  or  less  of  the  cellar  air. 
Many  are  expressly  provided  with  valves  for  drawing  a  supply 
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of  air  from  the  cellar ;  a  proceeding  which  is  entirely  indefensi- 
ble. For  the  cellar  is  presumably  weather-tight ;  and  where  is 
the  air  to  come  from  that  enters  the  inlets,  in  case  they  are 
closed  against  the  outer  air  ?  The  air  comes  directly  from  the 
cellar,  and  may  possibly  be  free  from  local  contamination ;  but 
it  comes  eventually  from  the  rooms  and  halls  above  the  cellar, 
—  from  rooms  already  full  of  vitiated  air,  —  and  the  result  is 
the  establishment  of  a  vicious  circle  ;  bad  air  descends  into  the 
cellar,  is  warmed,  re-ascends,  and  re-descends. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  draw  air  from  an  empty  cellar  cham- 
ber which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  and  cellar,  and 
which  cannot  possibly  be  contaminated  by  dust,  ashes,  the  gas 
from  the  furnace-door,  or  other  sources  ;  a  chamber,  in  short, 
which  is  perfectly  sweet  and  neat,  and  supplied  with  air 
directly  from  out  of  doors.  But  it  is  a  shorter  way,  to  exclude 
cellar  air  altogether.  The  real  motive  for  using  it  is  usually 
that  of  economy  of  fuel,  —  an  economy  which  implies  the  use 
of  poor  air. 

The  inlet  for  air  should  be  protected  by  being  placed  out  of 
boys'  reach ;  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  above  the  level  of  street  or  ground  effluvia  if  possi- 
ble. Its  orifice  should  be  grated  or  screened.  Dust  may  be 
sifted  out  through  a  canvas  bag  or  tube  ;  but,  as  this  will  rarely 
be  applied,  I  would  recommend  the  choice  of  a  place  not 
exposed  to  dust. 

If  a  stove  is  set  up  in  a  schoolroom,  it  ought  to  have  a  flue 
leading  out  of  doors,  through  which  pure  air  should  enter,  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  heated  iron  or  stone.  The  stove 
should  be  boxed  or  sheathed  around  with  iron  or  tin,  forming 
an  air  space,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  the  above  flue  should 
open :  a  powerful  current  of  /res/i  warmed  air  would  thus  be 
drawn  into  the  room.  The  stove-doors  should  of  course  be 
excluded  from  this  box  ;  and  the  draught  for  supplying  the 
fire  should  come  from  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  room,  thus 
extracting  a  certain  amount  of  bad  air.  Further  ventilation 
could  be  obtained  by  sheathing  the  stove-funnel,  and  making 
the  space  between  sheath  and  funnel  open  upwards  above  the 
roof,  and  downwards  into  the  room :  by  judicious  arrangement 
of  these  expedients,  a  considerable  change  of  air  is  effected. 
They  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  of  the 
schoolhouse  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  by  the  Belgian 
government. 
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The  ventilation  of  evening-schools  is  made  difficult  by  the 
presence  of  smoke,  greasy  vapor,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other 
products  of  the  combustion  of  oil  or  gas.  A  well-managed 
kerosene-lamp  is  not  often  seen  in  public  buildings,  but  would 
be  both  the  cheapest  and  the  least  injurious.  Burning  gas  pro- 
duces a  suffocating  air,  due  to  the  presence  of  impurities  which 
cannot  be  wholly  got  rid  of.  Tallow  candles  are  not  advisable. 
When  lighted  artificially,  a  room  should  have  the  upper  venti- 
lators open  and  in  vigorous  action. 

The  air  of  a  school  ought  not  only  to  be  free  from  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  when  analyzed :  it  should  smell  fresh  and  sweet. 
Many  schools,  even  of  the  best  class,  are  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  foul  smell,  like  that  which  clings  to  the  bars  of  gym- 
nastic apparatus,  and  betraying  the  fact  that  the  floors  and 
other  woodwork  are  saturated  with  the  more  or  less  volatile 
products  of  animal  decomposition  arising  from  the  perspiration, 
breath,  saliva,  and  the  countless  scents  brought  in  the  children's 
clothes  from  the  domestic  fireside.  To  avoid  this  evil  as  far  as 
possible,  it  is  recommended  to  select  wood  that  is  not  porous. 
For  the  floors,  hard  pine,  saturated  in  hot  linseed  oil  before 
laying,  will  give  a  surface  nearly  impenetrable  to  moisture  or 
vapors,  which  dries  instantly  when  washed,  and  is  very  durable. 
Schoolhouse  floors  ought  to  be  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  wainscoting,  walls,  and  furniture 
occasionally.     The  cellars  require  scrupulous  care. 

Dust  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  by  providing  door- 
mats and  scrapers.  The  children's  outer  clothes  and  umbrellas 
should  be  put  in  special  rooms  or  wardrobes,  which  are  lighted, 
warmed,  and  furnished  with  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry  off 
the  steam  and  odor.  Clean  faces,  hands,  and  shoes  should  be 
required,  and  clean  feet  when  shoes  are  not  worn. 

In  general,  no  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  has  been 
devised  which  will  work  automatically,  without  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  or  engineer.  In  other  words,  it  takes 
brains,  as  well  as  coal  and  iron,  to  ventilate  a  house.  The 
required  article  is  not  generally  to  be  had  for  the  sum  paid.  I 
think  that  head  masters,  with  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
in  the  details  of  management,  are  better  persons  to  have  the 
responsibility  than  janitors ;  but  it  would  be  still  better  to 
improve  the  quality  of  janitors,  and  to  bring  them  under  a  strict 
supervision  by  sanitary  officers  or  committees. 
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Further,  a  large  house  is  found  in  general  more  difficult  to 
ventilate  than  a  small  one  of  similar  construction,  especially  if 
there  are  four  stories.  High  winds  will  often  interrupt  ventila- 
tion ;  the  neighborhood  of  loft}^  dwellings  or  hills  may  interfere. 
Flues  designed  by  skilful  architects  will  sometimes  draw  down- 
wards instead  of  upwards.  Chimneys  smoke,  and  furnaces  give, 
out  coal-gas  from  the  mouth,  and  steam-pipes  freeze  and  burst. 
All  these  baffling  circumstances,  let  it  be  said  in  concluding  the 
subject,  occur  in  accordance  with  law  ;  and  all  admit  of  remedy 
or  prevention. 

Sewerage,  Water-Closets,  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  schools  in  our  State  the 
condition  of  the  sewerage  is  such  as  to  endanger  health.  The 
writer's  correspondence  *  with  numerous  physicians  last  year 
elicited  a  number  of  strong  expressions  of  opinion,  which  as- 
cribe to  neglected  drains  and  privies  the  origin  of  debility  and 
indigestion,  of  a  state  of  lessened  activity,  of  low  continued 
or  typhoid  fevers,  and  perhaps  of  diphtheria ;  also  of  catarrhal 
disease  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs,  and  of  dysen- 
tery, as  the  direct  result  of  exposure  to  cold  in  privies. 

It  is  often  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  simple  ordinary 
debility  due  to  a  slowly-acting  cause,  constantly  present.  That 
such  debility  may  be  produced  by  ordinary  stinks,  by  living  in 
an  air  containing  faecal  odors  simply,  is  certain ;  and  from  this 
debility  up  to  the  production  of  headaches  with  slight  fever,  or 
of  violent,  even  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  typhoid,  there  are  all 
possible  gradations.  '  Yet  the  danger  often  lies  far  more  in  that 
Avhich  is  not  offensive,  —  in  the  air  which  contains  sewer-gas, 
hardly  noticed  by  many ;  in  the  sparkling  water  which  pleas- 
antl}^  disguises  the  dose  of  liquid  ordure  taken  at  recess-time. 
The  connection  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  and  diar- 
rhoea, with  foul  odors  and  bad  drains,  is  now  admitted  to  be  a 
fact,  though  not  always  a  traceable  one. 

A  water-closet  is  a  contrivance  for  disposing  of  fsecal  matter 
by  "  water-carriage,"  in  distinction  from  the  privy  or  dry-remov- 
al system.  It  usually  is  found  in  our  schools  to  be  (1)  a  pan- 
closet,  with  a  handle,  which  when  raised  empties  the  pan,  and 

*  In  pursuance  of  an   inquiry  made  for  the  Massachvisetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  its  Report  for  1878.    The  five  suc- 
ceeding pages  of  the  present  report  are  borrowed  from  the  report  just  mentioned. 
18 
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lets  in  fresh  water;  or  (2)  a  hopper-closet,  without  the  pan,  and 
often  provided  with  automatic  apparatus  for  discharging  water 
into-  the  hopper  ;  or  (3)  a  simple  trough  of  masonry  and  cement, 
filled  with  water,  which  is  fi-equently  renewed.  These  are  the 
chief  varieties.  The  latter  kind  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
many  large  schools,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  certainly  free  from 
objections.  It  must,  however,  be  placed  in  the  cellar  or  base- 
ment, in  order  to  prevent  freezing;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
such  a  situation  it  may  become  a  dangerous  nuisance.  To  in- 
sure protection,  it  must  be  built  of  masonry  cemented,  and  must 
slo]3e  gently  towards  the  outlet :  there  should  be  about  it  as 
little  woodwork  as  possible  to  absorb  urine ;  and  the  water 
should  be  abundant,  and  changed  every  day  with  a  good  flush- 
ing afterwards.  The  sides  should  be  cleansed  at  the  sanje  time 
with  a  jet  of  water.  The  space  under  the  seats  should  be  ven- 
tilated by  a  large  pipe  or  pipes  led  to  a  flue  which  does  not 
communicate  with  the  rooms,  and  which  opens  above  the  roof, 
far  from  windows  .•*  the  flue  ought  to  be  provided  with  some 
means  of  securing  a  draught,  either  by  heat  or  otherwise.  It 
would  be  proper  to  lead  such  pipes  to  the  common  chimney,  if 
we  could  be  sure  of  a  fire  there  all  the  school-j^ear  ;  but  such 
chimneys  often  communicate  with  rooms  by  fireplaces  or  venti- 
lators, and,  during  the  month  or  two  when  fires  are  not  kept  up, 
it  is  unsafe  to  have  such  an  open  connection  between  the  vault 
and  the  schoolrooms. 

The  cellar,  also,  should  be  watched,  and  a  constant  change  of 
air  obtained  by  opening  windows  according  to  the  weather. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  bad  air  in  cellars  is  specially  danger- 
ous to  the  inmates  of  schools :  (1)  because  the  furnaces  are 
often  supplied  in  part  with  air  from  the  cellar,  which  is  breathed 
the  next  minute  in  the  schoolroom,  the  air-tube  often  having 
a  slide  expressly  intended  to  admit  cellar  air,  and,  even  when 
this  bad  custom  is  not  observed,  the  joints  of  the  wooden  tube 
being  very  apt  to  be  loose;  (2)  because,  independently  of  this, 
air  has  a  strong  tendency  to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
a  house,  passing  rapidly  even  through  floors  and  ceilings,  so 
that  cellar  influences  are  nearly  sure  to  be  felt  in  the  rooms. 

As  regards  the  other  forms  (pan  and  hopper  closets),  there 
are  certain  faults  to  be  spoken  of.  A  pan-closet  presents  many 
surfaces  on  which  the  discharges  can  collect:  the  stream  of 
water  is  often  too  weak  even  to  clear  out  the  visible  accumula- 
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tions,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  fails  to  reach  those  at  the 
back  of  the  pan,  &c. ;  so  that,  if  not  washed,  it  is  apt  to  be 
offensive.  The  chief  objection  to  the  pan-closet,  however, 
arises  from  the  small  chamber  of  foul  air  between  the  pan  and 
the  trap  below  it.  A  hopper-closet  need  not  be  open  to  this  ob- 
jection, provided  the  jet  is  abundant  and  well  directed.  One  or 
two  of  these  may  be  placed,  if  desired,  in  each  story  and  in  the 
cellar ;  but  each  ought  to  have  its  window  opening  to  the  outer 
air. 

For  perfect  ventilation  of  such  places,  nothing  is  better  than 
a  tube,  leading  to  the  chimney  or  open  air,  or  one  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  (at  a  Jieight  of,  say,  three  feet  from  the  floor)  a 
gas-jet  is  kept  burning,  giving  rise  to  a  current  upwards :  the 
gas  may  be  made  useful  for  light  by  inserting  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  side  of  the  tube.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  wooden  tubes, 
traversing  several  stories,  assist  the  spread  of  fire  in  a  building. 

Many  schools,  including  some  in  country  towns,  report  the 
presence  of  small  water-closets  in  the  first  or  second  stories.  If 
care  be  taken  that  these  are  well  aired  and  cleansed,  they  are 
not  objectionable,  but  positively  desirable,  in  these  situations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  girls  especially  require  some  such  accom- 
modation, as  in  a  large  class  there  will  always  be  some  who 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  nor  to  be  forced  to  go 
up  and  down  stairs  unnecessarily. 

In  some  schools,  water-closets,  apparently  of  the  pan  variety, 
are  placed  in  the  cellar,  in  number  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  whole  school.  These  will  require  at  least  as  much  watch- 
ing as  the  w^ater-vault  closets  above  described.  In  planning  a 
cellar,  all  such  conveniences  should  be  placed  in  an  apartment 
strictly  separate  from  that  containing  the  furnace  or  the  play- 
room, and  should  have  access  by  windows  to  the  outer  air. 

The  necessity  of  interposing  some  obstacle  to  the  rise  of  gas 
from  sewers,  through  soil-pipes,  into  houses,  has  become  generally 
known  to  the  public.  An  S-shaped  bend  in  the  pipe,  if  placed 
in  a  proper  situation,  and  if  the  soil-pipe  is  properly  ventilated, 
will  answer  the  purpose :  there  are  various  other  contrivances, 
all  equivalent  to  simple  reservoirs  of  water,  placed  so  as  to  in- 
tercept upward  currents  of  gas,  which  need  not  be  described 
here.  But,  whatever  be  the  arrangements  for  trapping  individ- 
ual basins  or  closets  in  upper  stories,  it  is  essential  that  the 
main  soil-pipe  should  be  trapped  before  it  leaves  the  buildingv 
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at  a  low  point,  i.e.,  in  the  cellar.  All  soil-pipes  should  be  easily 
accessible,  should  be  in  plain  view  or  protected  by  simple  re- 
movable wooden  boxing,  through  their  entire  course.  If  en- 
closed behind  lath  and  plaster,  or  sealed  up  under  a  cement 
floor,  their  defects  cannot  be  discovered  without  great  trouble 
and  expense.  The  best  plumbing  in  the  best-built  houses  is 
extremely  liable  to  injury  from  slight  settling  of  foundations, 
from  corrosion,  frost,  or  rats ;  and  injury  to  health  may  result 
before  any  strong  odor  is  detected. 

An  earth-closet  consists  of  a  portable  box,  with  a  lid  like  that 
of  a  common  water-closet,  and  worked  by  a  handle  in  a  similar 
way,  only  that  the  pulling  of  the  handle  'throws  a  quantity  of 
powdered  and  dried  earth  over  the  deposited  matter,  instead  of 
sending  a  jet  of  water.  The  earth  absorbs  the  odor  in  a  nearly 
perfect  manner,  if  it  be  well  dried  and  powdered  ;  sand  will  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  charcoal  in  powder  is  the  best  of  all.  No 
disinfectant  is  needed.  The  apparatus  can  be  safely  used  in 
the  house,  when  water-closets  are  not  practicable :  it  is  reported 
as  giving  satisfaction  by  two  of  the  correspondents,  but  always 
requires  a  great  deal  of  care  in  its  management,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  bad  odors. 

A  privy  is  a  non-portable  arrangement,  in  which  the  fseces 
are  not  deposited  in  water,  but  in  a  vault  or  other  excavation, 
or  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  privy  can  never 
be  approved  as  wholesome :  it  is  capable  of  injuring  the  health 
in  many  ways.  In  the  commonest  form  in  which  it  occurs  in 
our  country  schools,  the  filth  is  either  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  which  case  the  person  is  dangerously  exposed 
to  cold  air;  or  it  is  thrown  into  a  pit,  where  it  accumulates 
usually  for  a  year  at  a  time.  A  cheap,  convenient,  and  whole- 
some substitute  for  this  familiar  nuisance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"pail-closet,"  as  described  in  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  1876,  p.  182,  in  which  a  pail  made  of  half  of  a  kero- 
sene-oil barrel  is  placed  under  each  seat,  and  the  contents  re- 
moved every  week  for  a  fertilizer.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pads 
a  layer  of  ashes,  or  of  dry  earth  pulverized,  is  first  laid  ;  and  a 
sufficient  amount,  say  a  pint  or  more,  of  the  same  should  be 
thrown  in  after  each  time  of  use,  taking  some  little  pains  to 
cover  up  all  deposits.  Of  the  present  usual  form  of  privy,  we 
quote  the  following  from  pp.  184,  185,  of  the  report  already 
referred  to :  — 
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"  It  may  be  said  that  the  shuplest  and  cheapest  of  those  priv- 
ies, one  much  in  use  in  the  small  country  towns,  involves  the 
minimum  of  annoyance  and  risk,  since  whatever  fsecal  accumu- 
lation occurs  is  all  on  the  surface,  and  is  in  such  free  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  air  as  to  be  rapidly  dried  and  disinfected. 
But  at  the  best  it  pollutes  the  soil  beneath  more  than  is  sus- 
pected. It  is  not  cleared  out  one-tenth  as  often  as  is  needed, 
and  it  exposes  those  who  use  it  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  to  a  dangerous  extent." 

Privies  upon  the  pail-system,  properly  cared  for,  need  no 
other  disinfectant  than  that  here  mentioned,  viz.,  dry  earth  or 
fine  ashes,  except  perhaps  in  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 
Privies  of  the  old-fashioned  country  sort  cannot  be  properly 
disinfected ;  for  the  greater  part  of  all  their  contents  will  soak 
in  and  contaminate  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  extent,  sometimes 
to  a  distance  of  many  rods :  in  one  case,  filth  was  traced  in  the 
soil  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  No  well  in  their  vicinity  is 
safe.  In  the  article  on  "  Health  of  Towns  "  (Report  of  Board  of 
Health,  1878)  an  instance  is  given  where  a  well  used  for  drink- 
ing was  located  under  a  schoolhouse,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
feet  from  privies  :  a  chemical  examination  showed  the  presence 
of  unchanged  excrement  in  the  water  of  the  well.  Even  a 
vault  of  masonry  is  not  always  free  from  cracks,  nor  are  its  im- 
perfections likely  to  be  discovered  while  it  is  in  use  as  a  privy. 

The  impression  seems  almost  universal,  that  the  earth  de- 
stroys all  poisonous  matter  as  soon  as  it  soaks  in ;  an  impression 
which  is  practically  and  most  dangerously  false.  The  greater 
number  state  that  they  are  emptied  once  a  year ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  thought  often  enough.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  number, 
however,  state  that  the  arrangements  are  "  the  source  of  offen- 
sive odors ; "  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  understate- 
ment of  the  fact. 

A  priv}^  under  the  same  roof  that  shelters  the  school  ought 
not  to  exist  for  a  moment.  It  is  true  that  delicate  children 
ought  to  be  spared  exposure  ;  it  is  true  that  the  fear  of  exposure 
in  Avinter,  or  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  foulness  of  ill-kept 
privies,  leads  many  little  children  to  conceal  their  natural  wants 
to  their  bodily  harm.  But  provision  for  such  cases  can  be 
made  in  small  country  schools  by  the  earth-closet;  in  large 
schools  there  should  be  a  few  water-closets,  and  the  main  out- 
house, when  there  is  one,  should  communicate  vrith  the  school 
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by  a  dry  covered  way.  Most  children  will  require  to  visit  the 
place  once  in  the  school-day,  and  it  is  not  right  to  turn  them 
out  of  doors  in  all  weathers  for  the  purpose.  This  point  is 
almost  universally  neglected. 

Boj^s  and  girls  should  not  have  to  use  the  same  privy.  There 
ought  to  be  two  buildings,  and  not  one  divided  by  boards  into 
two  parts :  a  board  fence  should  separate  the  two  sexes  in  going 
and  coming;  and,  where  present  arrangements  are  bad,  the 
boys  should  have  their  recess  at  a  different  time  from  the  girls. 
To  insure  decency,  and  to  check  immorality,  a  trustworthy 
monitor  might  be  appointed  not  only  for  recess,  but  to  accom- 
pany every  child  who  goes  out  during  school-hours. 

A  large  receptacle  may  serve  as  an  excuse  to  neglect  frequent 
cleanings ;  and  the  absence  of  an  outlet,  and  of  a  water-supply 
to  flush  the  vault,  would  make  any  such  structure  objectiona- 
ble. Storage  of  fgeces  in  a  concentrated  form  must  be  an  evil: 
otherwise  cement  and  brick  are  certainly  desirable  elements  in 
the  structure. 

The  following  instances  of  vault-construction  are  selected 
from  the  correspondence,  as  illustrative  of  existing  vaults.  One 
is  described  as  "inclined,  with  a  drain-pipe  from  one  corner 
of  the  schoolliouse  entering  the  upper  end,  so  that  each  rain 
washes  the  vault,"  while  of  another,  it  is  said  that  "  the  water 
from  a  large  reservoir  can  be  discharged  through  the  vaults 
weekly,  carrying  the  contents  into  a  sewer."  Both  of  these  may 
perhaps  be  defended  as  being  the  best  arrangements  attainable 
under  the  circumstances  ;  but  the}^  should  nevertheless  be  utter- 
ly condemned  as  unsuitable  substitutes  for  daily  direct  flow 
into  the  sewers. 

In  a  school  for  one  hundred  children,  there  were  two  privies 
(and  no  water-closets)  in  the  cellar ;  "  the  solid  matter  was  car- 
ried into  a  cesspool  forty  feet  from  the  building,  by  water  from 
roof  and  from  sinks  in  cellar."  Such  a  water-supply  would 
naturally  be  uncertain  :  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  is  stated, 
that  the  privies  are  "  not  in  good  condition  at  time  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  means  employed  for  removing  contents  does  not 
appear  to  work  at  all  times  efficiently ; "  and,  although  there 
are  no  odors  detected  in  the  schoolrooms,  the  house  cannot  be 
regarded  as  safe  in  the  state  described. 

Urinals  ought  to  be  provided  for  boys'  schools,  and  washed 
daily  with  soap  and  water.     The  proper  materials  for  the  ex- 
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posed  portions  are  either  slate,  glazed  ironware,  or  glass.  Metal 
surfaces  corrode,  and  retain  the  decomposed  urine  ;  paint  is  not 
a  sufficient  protection. 

Disinfectants.  —  The  best  and  cheapest  are,  fresh  air  and 
sunlight;  water,  both  for  dilution  and  for  washing;  earth,  for 
covering  solid  discharges  from  the  body  ;  dry  heat  (200-240° 
F.),  for  clothing  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  effluvia  .of  disease. 

To  these  add  the  following  chemical  disinfectants :  Sulphur- 
fumes,  produced  by  burning  in  a  tightlj''  closed  room  or  house, 
in  infection  ;  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (three  pounds)  and 
carbolic  acid  undiluted  (one  pint),  in  water  (a  pailful),  for  foul 
vaults;  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  or  of  nitrate  of  lead  (one 
part  to  eight  parts  of  water),  or  of  permanganate  of  potassium 
(one  per  cent.) 

Contagious  Disease. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  well  grounded,  that  schools  occasion- 
ally constitute  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  that  grave  consequences  may  result  from  neglect  of 
precautions  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  cases  of  such  disease 
in  a  school. 

In  regard  to  small-pox,  varioloid,  and  scarlet-fever  (scarlatina 
is  the  same),  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
greatest  care  in  isolating  patients ;  the  diseases  being  at  once 
very  dangerous  to  life,  and  extremely  contagious.  In  regard  to 
other  diseases  of  the  same  class  (zymotic),  some  degree  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  exist  among  medical  men  as  to  the  need 
for  isolation. 

The  following  rules  for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagion  in 
schools  are  made  as  simple  as  possible  to  meet  a  variety  of 
cases ;  they  are  taken  from  the  author's  paper  in  the  Report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1878. 

Rales  for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Contagion  in  Schools. 

1.  A  certificate  of  vaccination  is  to  be  required  of  every  child  entering  the 
public  schools,  as  is  the  law  now  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Physicians  to  be  required,  under  penalties,  to  report  to  local  Boards  of 
Health  all  cases  of  dangerous  infectious  diseases  observed  by  them,  the 
Board  to  inform  principals  of  schools. 

3.  The  existence  of  any  case  of  such  diseases  in  a  house,  to  exclude  the 
inmates  from  attendance  at  schools,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time;  the  pro- 
priety of  re-admission  being  certified  to  by  a  competent  physician. 
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4.  Disinfection  of  premises  and  clothing,  by  tlie  Board  of  Health,  in 
every  house  where  the  above  diseases  have  prevailed. 

5.  Medical  authority  to  be  designated,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  pointing  out  to  the  school  committee  matters  in  regard 
to  vrhich  their  authority  might  be  used  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  schools. 

Hygiene  of  the  Eye. 

It  is  generally  known  that  school-work  is  often  associated 
with  impaired  sight.  This  impairment  consists  in  most  cases  of 
the  development  of  near-sight,  or  myopia.  Most  children  at  the 
age  of  5  or  6  have  "  normal  "  vision  ;.  a  moderate  percentage  are 
far-sighted,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  are  near-sighted. 
This  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  America.  But,  as  the  age  increases, 
a  regular  increase  in  near-sight  is  observed  among  school-chil- 
dren in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States.  Far-sight  is  correspondingly  diminished,  in 
most  cases,  while  the  number  of  normal  eyes  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. In  Erismann's  examinations  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows :  Number  of  eyes  examined,  4,358 :  per- 
centage of  near-sighted  eyes  in  the  youngest  classes,  13.6 ; 
in  oldest  classes,  43.3.  In  Conrad's  examination  in  Konigsberg, 
the  number  of  eyes  was  3,036 :  percentages  of  near-sight  in 
lowest  classes,  11.1 ;  in  highest,  62.1.  In  the  table  of  Drs.  E. 
G.  Loring  and  R.  H.  Derby  of  New  York,  based  on  2,265  eyes, 
the  corresponding  percentages  are  3.5  and  26.78.  The  period 
of  time  covered  by  these  statistics  is  that  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years. 

These  statistics  are  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  others, 
covering,  in  all,  over  20,000  children  in  Germany  and  America. 
They  seem  to  show,  that,  while  the  Germans  are  a  much  more 
near-sighted  race  than  our  own,  the  same  condition  of  things 
exists  among  ourselves  to  a  limited  extent,  and  due  to  the  same 
causes. 

In  Germany,  Cohn  found,  that,  while  in  village  schools  there 
were  only  1.4  per  cent  myopic,  in  the  city  schools  of  a  cor- 
responding age  there  were  over  10  per  cent.  Erismann  found 
that  those  scholars  in  the  same  schools,  and  under  the  same  in- 
fluences, who  studied  most,  were  most  affected  with  near-sight- 
edness. Of  his  scholars,  all  studied  2  hours  out  of  school, 
some  4,  some  6,  and  others  over  6  hours.  Of  those  who 
studied  only  2  hours,  there  were  17  per  cent  near-sighted;  of 
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those  who  studied  4  hours,  29  per  cent ;  while  of  those  who 
studied  6  hours  there  were  .over  40  per  cent.  It  is  further 
shown  by  Cohn,  that  the  rate  of  near-sightedness  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  poorness  of  the  light  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  street  in  which  the  schoolhouse  stands. 

Several  causes  may  thus  be  traced.  In  the  first  place,  young 
children  who  are  near-sighted  are  evidently  so  through  inher- 
itance. And  near-sightedness  in  parents  is  believed  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  to  be  extremely  likely  to  pass  to 
children.  Bonders  declares  that  it  is  "  more  especially  proper 
to  cultivated  nations,  and  that,  among  the  States  of  Europe 
visited  by  him,  he  nowhere,  in  general  life  and  in  cliniques, 
met  with  relatively  so  many  myopes  as  in  Germany."  The 
same  preponderance  of  near-sight  is  seen  among  the  German 
children  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  native 
American  or  Irish  stock.  And,  among  barbarous  tribes  who 
do  not  go  to  school,  the  defect  is  almost  unknown. 

In  the  second  place,  residence  in  a  city,  with  its  limited  pros- 
pects, has  apparently  some  effect  in  causing  myopia. 

Thirdly,  a  bad  light  is  one  of  the  most  certain  causes.  Of 
this  I  shall  speak  later  in  detail. 

Fourthly,  any  thing  favorable  to  congestion  of  the  head ;  as, 
a  bad  position  of  the  body,  heat  of  the  room,  wet  feet,  indiges- 
tion, excessive  length  or  severity  of  study  without  interrup- 
tions. 

Fifthly,  in  the  words  of  Bonders,  "  the  distribution  of  near- 
sightedness chiefly  in  the  cultivated  ranks  points  directly  to  its 
principal  cause,  tension  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects." 

Sixthly,  "peculiarities  of  food,  indifference  to  ventilation, 
disregard  of  other  hj^gienic  requirements,  want  of  out-of-door 
exercise,  and  a  peculiar  tendency  towards  a  sedentary  life,  all  of 
which  are  provocative  of  a  certain  laxity  of  tissue,  and  want  of 
resistance  in  the  investing  membranes,  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in    the    eye,  in   a   distension  which  is,  in   fact,  myopia." 

(LOEING.) 

It  is  extremely  important  to  see  wherein  the  school  and  its 
occupations  may  act  as  a  cause  of  near-sight,  and  what  precau- 
tions can  be  taken  against  this  result. 

It  is  evident  that  the  entire  physical  condition  of  the  pupil 
is  connected  with  the  question  of  near-sight.  Depressed  general 
health,  headache,  narcosis  from  animal  or  mineral  poison,  exces- 
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sive  heat  upon  the  head,  or  cold  about  the  feet,  contribute  in 
vari(tus  ways  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  organ  temporarily. 
Employed  for  study  under  such  conditions  of  depression,  it 
will  naturally  be  held  closer  than  usual  to  the  book ;  and  the 
result  is  in  many  cases  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  reading  with 
the  eyes  too  near  the  object,  —  a  habit  tending  to  cause  myopia. 
An  imperfect  light,  or  a  bad  position  relative  to  the  light,  com- 
pels the  scholar  to  hold  the  book  too  close  to  his  face,  with  the 
same  result.  Long  effort  fatigues  the  eye,  as  it  does  any  other 
organ,  and  supplies  another  inducement  to  looking  closely. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  is  confirmatory  of  the  principle, 
too  seldom  considered  by  those  concerned,  that  a  near-sighted 
eye  is  a  diseased  eye.  The  talk  about  "  near-sighted  eyes  being 
strong  "  is  false  and  harmful.  The  disease  is  as  disabling,  in 
many  cases,  as  a  club-foot ;  it  is  as  real  a  deformity  as  a  crooked 
spine.  It  cannot  be  fully  remedied  by  glasses.  It  excludes 
men  from  a  great  many  positions  in  active  life,  and  lessens  in 
women  the  quickness  of  perception  which  is  their  special  gift 
and  reliance.     It  is  in  a  great  many  cases  progressive. 

The  question  of  the  production  of  near-sight  in  schools  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  deserves  to  be  considered 
with  anxiety  by  every  patriot.  The  reader  will  permit  me, 
iipon  this  subject,  to  copy  certain  remarks  of  Dr.  Loring's :  *  — 

"  Are  we  in  a  position  to  declare,  in  the  words  of  Ribot,  with 
which  we  began  these  remarks,  that  '  since  constant  study 
creates  myopia,  and  heredity  most  frequently  perpetuates  it,  the 
number  of  short-sighted  persons  must  necessarily  increase  in  a 
nation  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  '  ?  This  question  can,  at 
least  at  the  present  time,  be  answered  only  conditionally ;  and 
that  is,  that  if,  by  a  nation  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  we 
mean  that  compulsory  education  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  full 
extent  of  its  original  meaning,  and  applied  to  every  child  that 
is  born,  be  it  male  or  female,  then  I  think  the  answer  should  be 
in  the  affirmative  ;  and  if  Germany  is  going  to  be  taken  as  the 
type,  and  every  other  nation  desirous  of  intellectual  progress  be 
compelled  to  follow  her  lead  as  an  example,  then  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  not  only  the  educated  classes,  as  the  term  is  com- 
monly understood  at  present,  but  that  the  world  at  large,  will 
in  time  become  near-sighted.      We   cannot,  indeed,  say  that 

*  From  a  paper  read  Isefore  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and 
the  County  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  1877. 
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every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Germany  will  eventually  become 
myopic,  simply  because  we  have  not  as  jet  the  necessar^^  data 
to  predicate  such  a  conclusion  with  absolute  certainty  ;  but 
what  we  do  know  is,  that,  at  this  moment,  62  per  cent  and  over 
of  those  who  go  through  her  public  schools  start,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  life,  with  a  condition  of  eyes  which  is  usually 
equivalent  to  a  disease,  and  one  which  at  any  time  may  not  only 
impair  the  usefulness,  but  even  lead  to  the  destruction,  of  one 
of  the  most  important  organs  for  man's  welfare  —  and  not  only 
for  his  welfare,  but  for  his  existence. 

"  We,  as  a  nation,  are  at  present  more  fortunate  ;  and  the  fact 
just  pointed  out,  that  the  normal  eye  is  the  predominating  eye, 
by  far,  in  every  age  of  American  school-life,  is  most  encouraging, 
and  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  anxiety  which  certain 
observers  and  writers  have  felt  and  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
future  welfare  of  our  eyes,  as  a  nation,  was  uncalled  for.  .  .  . 

"  It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that,  at  first  sight,  the  results 
gained  from  the  American  statistics  as  to  the  optical  condition 
of  our  eyes,  as  a  race,  are  very  re-assuring.  But  on  closer  inspec- 
tion it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  is  greater  in  the  American  than  in  the  German ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  ratio  of  3.5  per  cent  to  26.5  per  cent  is  a  little  higher 
than  11  per  cent  to  62  per  cent.  And  the  question  arises  at 
once,  whether,  after  all,  the  difference  existing  between  the  two 
nations  is  not  rather  one  of  degree  than  kind,  and  whether,  if 
we  adopt  the  same  method  of  education,  and  exact  the  same 
application  of  the  eyes,  we  shall  not,  in  a  few  generations,  reach, 
if  not  pass,  the  amount  of  near-sightedness  which  the  German 
statistics  now  present. 

"  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  but  a  question  of  conditions  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  ^some  respects,  we  certainly  do 
resemble  the  Germans.  Next  to  them,  I  believe  that,  with  the 
best  market  in  the  world,  as  a  people  we  have  the  worst  cooking. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  latterly  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  this  respect ;  but  to  this  day  we  have,  in  the  country 
towns,  and  largely  too  in  the  cities,  the  fried  beefsteak,  the 
saleratus  bread,  the  strumous  pie,  and  the  air-tight  stove. 

"  But,  unlike  the  Germans,  we  have  a  fondness  for  out-door 
games  as  passionate  almost  as  the  English,  and  which  we  carry 
on  with  an  ever-increasing  devotion,  in  spite  of  the  rigors  of  a 
winter  which  is  almost  arctic,  and  a  summer  which  is  truly 
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torrid.  Side  by  side  in  onr  upper  schools,  at  least  for  boys,  are 
two  Classes,  —  one  that  devotes  itself  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  studious  occupations,  and  one  whose  attention  is 
turned  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  athletic  exercises;  and,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  I  believe  the  conviction  is  growing  in  the 
mind  of  the  community,  if  not  in  that  of  the  professors  them- 
selves, that  as  great  a  benefit  is  accruing,  and  will  accrue,  to  the 
race,  from  the  training  in  one  class  as  the  other. 

"Now,  whether  this  devotion  to  athletic  exercises,  with  its 
accompanying  reduction  in  the  amount  of  study  performed  by 
a  considerable  part  of  the  community,  together  with  a  better 
understanding  and  enforcement  of  hygienic  laws,  will  suffice  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  near-sightedness,  can  only 
be  told  by  future  examinations  made  at  long  intervals.  But  my 
own  belief  is,  that  we  have,  in  the  example  of  other  nations, 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  danger  which  threatens  us,  even 
if  the  evil  is  not  actuall}^  upon  us,  —  evidence  which  should 
open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  school-work  con- 
sistent with  a  healthy  condition  of  the  eyes  has  not  only  reached 
its  farthest  possible  limit,  but,  in  many  places,  far  exceeds  it; 
and  that,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  the  amount 
of  near-sightedness  will  increase,  we  should,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  take  every  means  of  lessening  the  quantity  which  now 
exists.  The  only  question  is  as  to  how  this  shall  be  done.  It 
would  be  answered  at  once,  that,  as  increased  stud}'  produces 
myopia,  the  simplest  way  to  reduce  the  amount  would  be  to 
reduce  the  work.  As  a  physician,  I  should  of  course  person- 
ally approve  of  such  a  plan ;  but  I  fear  it  would  meet  with  a 
strong  opposition  just  where  it  would  be  the  least  expected, 
—  that  is,  from  the  parents  of  the  children.  Fortunately,  this 
opposition  is  the  less  harmful,  since  I  believe  that  the  amount 
of  myopia  might  be  lessened  without  reducing  the  gross  amount 
of  application  of  the  eyes,  though  it  would  materially  change 
the  time  of  life  at  which  it  was  made. 

"  This  belief  rests  on  a  fact  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  which  your  attention  could  possibly  be  called  in  this 
connection :  that  is,  that  near-sightedness  is  essentially  a  dis- 
ease of  childhood,  or,  at  latest,  of  adolescent  life.  Thus  Don- 
ders  declares  that  he  never  has  seen  a  case  of  myopia  originate 
after  the  20th  year ;  and  Professor  Erismann  states  that  in  his 
experience,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  began  after  the  15th  or  16th  year. 
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"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  statements  are  in  the  main 
correct,  and  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  every  obser- 
vant oculist. 

"  The  great  period  for  the  development  of  raj^opia,  that  is,  for 
its  he  ginning^  I?,  from  the  10th  to  the  loth  year, — just  at  the 
time  when  the  body,  as  a  whole,  is  developing  most  rapidly. 
The  investing  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is  elastic  at  this 
period  of  life,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  watery  contents  of 
the  eyeball,  which  is  increased  by  continued  application ;  and 
the  result  is  a  lengthening  of  the  eye,  which,  as  1  have  so  often 
explained  to  you,  is  near-sightedness.  What  is  more,  this  dis- 
tention will  take  place  under  an  amount  of  application  during 
the  years  of  early  youth,  which,  at  a  little  later  period,  would 
not  only  produce  no  effect,  but  which  might  be  increased  many- 
fold  with  impunity.  After  the  18th,  or  even  16th  year,  when 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  eye  has  become  firm  and  un- 
yielding, over-study  may  produce  other  and  graver  diseases  of 
the  eye,  but  it  will  not  produce  near-sightedness.  From  this  it 
follows  directly,  that  the  simplest,  indeed  the  only,  method  of 
preventing  an  increase  in  near-sightedness,  if  the  present  high 
standard  of  instruction  is  to  be  preserved  in  force,  is  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  school-children  during  the  period 
of  life  from  8  to  16  years,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  if 
necessary,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  study  after  that  time, 
or,  better  still,  by  increasing  the  period  of  time  devoted  to 
study.  It  is  by  complying  with  these  conditions,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  that  the  English  have  become  so 
eminently  a  literary  people,  and  still,  as  a  people,  so  free  from 
myopia;  while,  on  •the  other  hand,  it  is  the  violation  of  these 
laws  and  their  teachings,  that  is,  by  compelling  the  young  of 
both  sexes  to  undergo  a  large  amount  of  study  at  a  tender 
age,  which  has  made  Germany,  without  doubt,  the  shortest- 
sighted  nation  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

"  I  believe  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  members  of 
mechanical  arts  show  less  myopia  than  those  of  studious  and 
literary  occupations  is  not  because  they  use  their  eyes  less,  but 
that  the  application  of  the  eyes  occurs  at  a  different  time  of  life, 
and  under  entirely  different  surroundings  or  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. Until  very  recently,  the  early  education  of  apprentices 
in  skilled  labor  was,  fortunately,  I  think,  for  them,  neglected. 
They  had  but  little  school  learning.     They  did  not  even  ap- 
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proacb  the  niceties  of  their  calling  until  they  were  16  or  17 
years  of  age,  and  oftener  not  until  they  were  grown  men  ; 
and  even  then  it  M^as  in  the  most  gradual  and  careful  manner. 
Moreover,  the  work  was  often  interrupted,  often  beguiled  by 
conversation,  either  connected  with,  or  absolutely  remote  from, 
their  labor.  When  the  apprenticeship  *  was  completed,  and  they 
came  to  close  application  of  the  eyes  on  near  work,  the  danger- 
ous period  for  the  development  of  near-sightedness  was  over. 
This  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  with  the  young 
student,  whose  hardest  tasks  often  come  just  at  a  time  when  he 
is  least  able  to  bear  them. 

"  If,  now,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  laid  down,  the 
question  was  repeated,  it  might  be  answered,  I  think,  with  as- 
surance, that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  '  cultivated  classes  ' 
will  become  near-sighted,  provided  that,  while  devoting  them- 
selves to  literary  pursuits,  they  are  willing  to  recognize  and  abide 
by  the  few  simple  laws  which  have  just  been  dwelt  upon.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
a  little  care  and  caution  during  the  short  but  important  period 
of  life  just  alluded  to,  the  present  standard  or  normal  eye, 
formed  and  perfected  in  the  remotest  past,  may  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

"  Two  questions  have  presented  themselves  to  ray  mind  while 
making  my  investigations  on  near-sightedness  in  the  public 
schools-  One  is,  whether  the  word  '  instruction  '  is  always  sy- 
nonymous with  '  education  ; '  and  the  second  is,  whether,  while 
we  are  reducing  the  number  of  the  absolutely  blind  in  our  asy- 
lums, by  improved  methods  of  operation  and  treatment,  we  are 
not,  by  over-use  of  the  eyes  at  school,  laying  up  a  future  evil 
which,  though  milder  in  form,  will,  from  its  very  frequency, 
entail  a  greater  and  more  lasting  detriment  upon  the  race." 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  I  take  the  liberty 
to  introduce,  from  a  former  paper  of  my  own,  a  series  of 

*  And  now  comes  a  Saturday  KeAaewer,  who  says  that  since  the  time  of  ap- 
prenticeship has  been  lessened,  and  more  time  devoted  to  schooling,  the  manual 
skill  and  dexterity  of  the  British  artisan  is  decreasing.  Labor-saving  machines, 
however,  have,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  this. 
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Rules  foe  the  Care  of  the  Eyes,  especially  in 
Children.* 

When  writing,  reading,  drawing,  sewing,  &c.,  always  take  care  that 

(a.)  The  room  is  comfortably  cool,  and  the  feet  warm  ; 

(h.)  There  is  nothing  tight  about  the  neck  ; 

(f.)  There  is  plenty  of  light,  without  dazzhng  the  eyes  ; 

(d.)  The  sun  does  not  shine  directly  on  the  object  you  are  at  work  upon, 
or  upon  objects  in  front  of  you  ; 

(e.)  The  light  does  not  come  from  in  front:  it  is  best  when  it  comes  over 
the  left  shoulder ; 

(/.)  The  head  is  not  very  much  bent  over  the  work  ; 

((7.)  The  page  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  ;  that  is,  that 
the  eye  is  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  page,  for  an  object  held  slanting 
is  not  seen  so  clearly  ; 

(A.)  That  the  page,  or  other  object,  is  not  less  than  15  inches  from  the  eye. 

In  any  case,  when  the  eyes  have  any  defect,  avoid  fine  needlework, 
drawing  of  fine  maps,  and  all  such  work,  except  for  very  short  tasks,  not 
exceeding  half  an  hour  each,  and  in  the  morning. 

Never  study  or  write  before  breakfast  by  candle-light. 

Do  not  lie  down  when  reading. 

If  your  eyes  are  aching  from  firelight,  from  looking  at  the  snow,  from 
overwork,  or  other  causes,  a  pair  of  colored  glasses  may  be  advised,  to  be 
iTsed  for  a  while.  Light  blue  or  grayish  blue  or  a  light  smoke-color  is  the 
best  shade  ;  but  these  glasses  are  likely  to  be  abused,  and  usually  are  not  to 
be  worn,  except  under  medical  advice.  Almost  all  those  persons  who 
continue  to  wear  colored  glasses,  having,  perhaps,  first  received  advice  to 
wear  them  from  medical  men,  would  be  better  without  them.  Travelling 
venders  of  spectacles  are  not  to  be  trusted:  their  wares  are  apt  to  be 
recommended  as  ignorantly  and  indiscriminately  as  in  the  times  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

If  you  have  to  hold  the  pages  of  "Harper's  Magazine"  nearer  than  15 
inches  in  order  to  read  it  easily,  it  is  probable  that  you  are  quite  near-sighted, 
or  possess  imperfect  vision.  If  you  have  to  hold  it  two  or  three  feet  away 
before  you  see  easily,  you  are  probably  far-sighted,  or  over-sighted,  hyper- 
metropic ;  meaning  by  each  of  these  terms  a  condition  in  which  the  range 
of  perfect  vision  is  more  distant  than  normal  from  the  eye.  In  either  case, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  consult  a  physician  before  getting  a  pair  of  glasses, 
for  a  mil/it  may  permanently  injure  your  eyes. 

Never  play  tricks  with  the  eyes,  as  squinting  or  rolling  them. 

The  eyes  are  often  troublesome  when  the  stomach  is  out  of  order. 

Avoid  reading  or  sewing  by  twilight,  or  when  debilitated  by  recent 
illness,  especially  fever. f 

Every  seamstress  ought  to  have  a  cutting-out  table,  to  place  her  work  on 
such  a  plane  with  reference  to  the  line  of  vision  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
exercise  a  close  scrutiny  without  bending  the  head  or  the  figm-e  much 
forward. 

Usually,  except  for  aged  persons  or  chronic  invalids,  the  winter  tempera- 

*  See  "Journal  of  Social  Science,"  No.  VIII. 
t  Or,  in  the  case  of  women,  by  childbirth. 
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ture  in  workrooms  ought  not  to  exceed  60°  or  65°.  To  sit  with  impunity  in 
a  room  at  a  lower  temperature,  some  added  clothing  will  be  necessary.  The 
feet  of  a  student  or  seamstress  should  be  kept  comfortably  warm  while  tasks 
are  being  done.  In  winter  the  temperature  of  the  lower  part  of  the  room  is 
apt  to  be  10°  or  15°  lower  than  that  of  the  upper,  —  a  condition  which 
implies  improper  arrangements  for  heating. 

It  is  indispensable,  in  all  forms  of  labor  requiring  the  exercise  of  vision 
on  minute  objects,  that  the  worker  should  rise  from  his  task  now  and  then, 
take  a  few  deep  inspirations  with  closed  mouth,  stretch  the  frame  out  into 
the  most  erect  posture,  throw  the  arms  backward  and  forward,  and,  if 
possible,  step  to  a  window  or  into  the  open  air,  if  only  for  a  moment.  All 
this  presupposes  good  health  and  discretion.  Two  desks  or  tables  in  a  room 
are  valuable  for  a  student,  —  one  to  stand  at,  the  other  to  sit  at. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  lighting  of  rooms  are  here  in  place.* 

The  walls  may  be  colored  a  light  green  or  a  neutral  gray ;  f 
the  ceiling  had  better  be  white,  as  reflecting  more  and  purer 
light.  No  paper  is  admissible:  it  is  commonly  a  mere  refuge 
of  sluttishness.  Blackboards  ought  not  to  be  placed  between 
or  next  to  windows,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  hard  to  read 
when  facing  a  strong  light.  There  will  be  three  sides  of  the 
room,  or  in  any  case  two,  for  blackboards,  under  the  proper 
plan.  The  sides  of  the  room  are  wainscoted  up  to  the  level  of 
the  •  blackboards  ;  in  the  entries  the  wainscoting  may  properly 
be  carried  to  4^  feet,  for  reasons  of  cleanliness. 

The  windows  ought  to  open  directly  upon  the  outer  air.  No 
room  for  study  is  properly  lighted  otherwise.  A  transom  win- 
dow is  to  be  placed  over  each  door.  To  protect  from  excess  of 
light,  inside  folding-blinds  with  rolling  slats  are  very  satisfac- 
tory; they  throw  the  light  up  or  down  at  option,  and  they 
admit  fresh  air  in  summer  without  noise,  while  curtains  are 
likely  to  get  injured  in  a  high  wind. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  get  an  abundance  of  light,  if  care 
be  taken.  But  the  requirements  made  by  sanitary  science  in 
this  respect  are  very  strict.  Fortunately  they  can  be  fulfilled 
without  great  expense.  An  ordinary  dwelling-room  cannot  usu- 
ally be  considered  adequately  lighted  for  school  purposes.  For 
ordinary  uses  it  is  sufficient  for  the  occupant  to  move  his  work 
near  a  window  when  he  has  a  difficult  bit  to  do ;  but  a  scholar 
must  have  a  perfect  light,  wherever  in  the  room  he  sits.  The 
requisites  to  this  end  are  as  follows  :  — 

a.  The  sill  had  better  be  placed  four  feet  above  the  floor. 

*  From  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  Sanitarian,  November,  1876. 
t  Paint,  whitewash,  or  hard-finish  is  good. 
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Light  entering  at  the  level  of  the  eyes  only  dazzles,  and  is 
almost  useless  for  illuminating  the  tops  of  desks.  Make  the 
interior  of  the  room  pleasant,  and  the  scholars  will  not  want  to 
look  out  at  the  window. 

b.  The  top  of  the  window  must  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  ceiling.  By  using  iron  girders,  we  can  bring  it  within 
eight  inches  of  the  latter,  and  this  should  be  required.  The 
reason  for  this  requisition  is,  that  the  most  useful  light  for  a 
scholar's  purpose  is  that  which  strikes  his  desk  at  something 
near  a  right  angle.  This  is  furnished  first  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  windows,  and  second  by  the  ceiling:  hence  the  propriety 
of  using  every  means  to  secure  the  thorough  illumination  of 
the  latter,  a  point  which  is  neglected  in  most  dwelling-houses, 
churches,  and  schools.  Evidently  the  heads  of  the  windows 
must  be  square,  and  not  rounded  or  pointed,  as  is  the  case  in 
certain  picturesque  styles  of  architecture.  Neither  is  a  pier  of 
masonry  dividing  a  window  desirable.  The  roof  must  not  pro- 
ject so  as  to  cut  off  any  appreciable  light,  nor  are  verandas  at 
all  allowable  in  the  quarter  whence  light  is  supplied.  There 
must  be  no  wing  or  projection,  no  pier  or  column,  in  the  way 
of  light.  These  restrictions  set  a  limit  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  architect's  taste ;  but  they  leave  room  enough  within  the 
limit.  If  projections  are  forbidden,  fiat  decoration  and  orna- 
mental brick-work  are  admitted ;  and  shafts,  wide  doors,  groups 
of  windows,  are  features  which  can  be  seized  upon  to  give  a 
characteristic  style  to  the  building,  which  need  be  neither  eccle- 
siastical, Hellenic,  nor  commercial. 

c.  The  proper  position  of  the  windows  is  tolerably  well  set- 
tled. No  window  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  scholar ;  for 
the  light  thus  entering  is  worse  than  wasted,  blinding  him  at 
his  work,  and  tending  directly  to  produce  near-sight.  Windows 
on  the  right  are  slightly  objectionable,  as  throwing  a  shadow  on 
the  page  whenever  the  hand  is  used,  in  cipliering,  drawing, 
writing.  Windows  at  the  back  throw  the  pupil's  own  shadow 
on  his  book ;  but  this  is  not  a  serious  matter  except  for  those 
who  sit  next  a  window,  and  they  have  light  enough  at  any  rate, 
while  for  writing  they  are  extremely  well  placed,  as  it  is  usual 
to  turn  partly  to  the  left  in  this  exercise.  Windows  at  the  left 
are  entirely  free  from  objection,  as  far  as  they  can  be  free.  The 
ideal  light  should  come  from  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  the  right 
shoulder,  if  one  is  sitting  up  and  reading ;  but,  if  looking  over 

20 
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a  desk,  this  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  the  best  is  then  a  very 
high  light  from  the  left  and  a  little  in  front.  In  brief,  the  rule 
for  placing  windows  is,  never  in  front,  always  on  the  left,  at  the 
back  also  if  you  choose,  but  not  at  the  right  if  you  can  help  it. 
Light  from  the  left  and  the  back  at  once  does  not  harm  the  eye, 
and  practically  is  quite  admissible  ;  the  only  person  to  find 
fault  is  the  teacher,  in  whose  eyes  the  light  will  fall  directly. 
These  principles  commend  themselves  to  common  sense,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  the  highest  medical  authority  in  this 
country.  The  German  authorities  agree  substantially  with  what 
I  have  said,  though  they  differ  among  each  other  in  the  degree 
of  emphasis  with  which  they  forbid  the  rear  and  right-hand 
windows.  English  schools  are  peculiar ;  and,  from  the  shape  of 
the  rooms  and  the  presence  of  galleries,  are  often  hard  to  light. 
The  size  of  the  windows,  taken  collectively,  should  equal  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  floor-space.  Cohn  requires  one-fifth,  or 
30  inches  to  the  foot.  Less  than  this  will  probably  be  insuffi- 
cient in  many  cases.  It  is  also  stated  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  school  hygiene,  that  300  or  350  square  inches  of  glass  are 
required  for  each  pupil,  and  this  requirement  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  Cohn's  in  the  German  schoolrooms.  In  ours,  with 
their  greater  depth,  it  would  not  be  nearly  enough. 

School  Desks  and  Seats. 

Two  classes  of  children  require  special  favor,  or  special  ar- 
rangement, in  the  assignment  of  seats.  The  near-sighted,  and 
those  partially  deaf,  ought  to  sit  near  the  teacher ;  and  any  cus- 
tom of  seating  pupils  by  rank  should  give  way  before  this  med- 
ical necessity.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  such  children 
should  be  examined  by  suitably  qualified  physicians.  In  the 
case  of  the  eye,  both  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  are 
easily  mistaken  by  an  unprofessional  observer ;  and  the  use  and 
selection  of  glasses  ought  always  to  be  directed  by  a  physician. 
In  the  case  of  the  ear,  a  great  part  of  existing  disease  in  chil- 
dren is  curable,  or  at  least  may  be  improved,  and  is  nearly  cer- 
tain to  grow  worse  by  neglect. 

Badly  proportioned  desks  and  seats  may  aggravate  the  ten- 
dency to  near-sight,  by  compelling  the  scholar  to  lean  forward 
too  far  in  writing  or  reading,  or  by  bringing  the  page  too  near 
the  face. 

The  natural  and  correct  position  for  a  book  is  a  more  or  less 
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upright  one.  If  a  book  lies  flat,  the  reader  has  to  stoop  some- 
what. Most  desks  are  sloped  a  little,  to  satisfy  this  requisition, 
and  for  most  children  this  may  answer ;  but  a  near-sighted  child 
ought  to  have  a  desk  at  which  he  can  sit  upright,  and  face  the 
book,  which  should  be  raised  at  a  considerable  angle,  say  about 
60°  from  the  horizontal.  Such  a  desk  has  the  lid  in  two  pieces, 
hinged  together,  and  the  piece  next  the  body  can  be  tilted  up 
to  the  required  angle,  like  the  music-holder  of  a  piano.  Fifteen 
inches  is  a  proper  distance  to  hold  the  object  looked  at. 

As  desks  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  best  to  complete 
the  notice  of  certain  essential  points  in  tlieir  construction. 

The  seat,  if  too  high,  raises  the  feet  from  the  floor,  and  de- 
prives the  body  of  two  important  points  of  support.  The  feet 
should  rest  firmly  on  the  ground  or  on  a  foot-board,  the  knees 
not  elevated. 

The  child  sitting  upright  on  the  seat,  and  his  arms  hanging 
freely,  the  edge  of  the  desk  next  his  body  should  be  about  one 
inch  higher  than  the  level  of  his  elbows.  If  the  desk  be  higher 
than  this,  it  will  cause  a  tendency  to  twist  the  body  in  writing ; 
one  shoulder  will  be  raised  more  than  the  other,  and  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  may  be  the  result.  In  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  such  deformities  have  been  observed  in 
great  frequency  among  scholars  using  such  desks.  For  girls, 
the  desk  may  be  ^  or  |  of  an  inch  higher. 

A  line  dropped  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  ought  not  to  fall 
clear  of  the  seat,  but  should  strike  the  edge  of  the  latter  or  an 
inch  or  two  within  it.  This  arrangement  brings  the  desk  so 
near  the  body  that  the  child  naturally  takes  an  upright  position, 
and  is  not  able  to  lean  over  in  writing,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
seat  is  at  some  distance  from  the  desk.  This  upright  position 
should  be  maintained  in  the  interest  both  of  the  eyes  and  of  the 
spine. 

As  a  general  rule,  American  school  desks  and  seats  satisfy 
these  requirements  pretty  well.  They  almost  invariably  have 
supports  for  the  shoulders ;  which  is  not  thought  necessary  by 
some  careful  students  of  the  subject  in  Germany,  a  support  ris- 
ing a  trifle  above  the  level  of  the  elbow  being  thought  sufiicient. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  is  greatly  neglected.  In 
a  large  room,  containing  fifty  or  sixty  seats  and  desks,  it  is 
quite  usual  to  find  all  of  one  size,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
scholars  are  suited.     The  most  perfect  grading  of  schools  will 
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not  prevent  considerable  inequalities  in  the  size  of  the  scholars 
in  each  room ;  to  meet  which,  three  sizes  of  desk  ought  to  be 
employed  for  each  class  in  large  graded  schools.  In  schools  of 
mixed  ages,  the  number  of  sizes  must  be  increased. 

Mental  Application. 

To  a  child  in  good  health,  there  is  nothing  more  delightful 
than  the  properly-directed  use  of  his  mental  faculties.  I  need 
not  stop  to  argue  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten ;  but,  as- 
suming them,  I  would  point  out  how  earnest,  how  interested, 
how  pleased,  the  children  are  with  a  process  involving  so  much 
exertion  of  mind  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  more  than 
2^  or  3  hours  a  day  to  it.  Beyond  all  question,  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  children  is  promoted  by  a  process  which  is 
thus  conducted  and  restricted.  Mental  labor,  rightly  directed, 
is  a  most  healthful  occupation ;  and  there  is  no  real  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  true  at  all  periods  of  school  life.  The 
interest  of  little  children  can  be  kept  up  to  any  desirable  pitch 
by  methods  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  system  :  if  this  is 
not  true  of  older  scholars,  is  it  not  because  the  key  has  been 
lost  by  their  educators  ? 

All  plans  of  study  which  force  children  to  assume  a  task 
before  the  mind  is  sufficiently  developed  to  grasp  it  are  bad ; 
and  so  are  all  which  compel  the  child  to  learn  without  under- 
standing what  he  is  old  enough  to  understand.  Some  children 
are  averse  to  reflection,  or  are  gifted  with  such  ready  memories 
that  they  find  it  much  easier  to  learn  by  rote,  without  making 
the  effort  to  understand.  But  I  think  there  are  few  to  whom 
their  studies  cannot  be  made  attractive  by  rational  means  of 
teaching  ;  so  that  the  effort  is  made  spontaneously,  instead  of 
by  compulsion.  And  the  difference  between  spontaneous  and 
forced  action  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  health  and  mental 
energy  of  the  child. 

It  is  bad  to  suppress  the  natural  working  of  a  pupil's  thought 
in  connection  with  his  study.  This  suppression  may  be  effected 
by  neglect,  by  oversight,  by  want  of  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  ;  and  when  a  teacher  is  herself  overworked,  and  forced 
to  attend  to  an  excessive  number  of  pupils,  who  remain  with 
her  for  a  very  short  time,  she  may  be  free  from  blame  for  such 
neglect.  It  may  also  be  effected  by  a  routine  of  study  which 
exacts  visible   and  measurable   results,  —  a   given   number  of 
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pages  or  of  "  facts  "  acquired,  rather  than  comprehended,  —  a 
routine  which  can  be  and  is  successfully  passed  through  by- 
scholars  only  by  bending  all  effort  to  the  act  of  acquisition.  A 
scholar  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  and  may  be  trying  faithfully 
to  do  his  duty  ;  but,  if  his  mind  is  not  properly  fed  by  his  school 
and  his  teacher,  he  will  show  signs  of  inanition.  Food  eaten 
with  an  appetite  is  the  better  digested,  and  mental  dyspepsia  is 
not  good  for  the  bodily  health. 

A  more  obvious  source  of  bodily  or  mental  injury  exists  in 
the  overwork  and  strain  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  fall  upon 
numbers  of  our  children.  By  overwork,  I  mean  an  absolute  ex- 
cess of  exertion ;  by  strain,  working  at  moments  of  fatigue,  or 
working  under  excess  of  emotion.    I  will  speak  of  these  in  turn. 

1.  Aynount  of  Mental  Exertion.  —  It  is  true  that  individuals 
differ  widely  in  their  capacity  for  effort ;  nevertheless,  among 
the  very  great  majority  of  educated  persons  and  children  in 
school,  there  is  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity. 

At  West  Point  Military  Academy,  every  thing  is  in  favor  of 
the  utmost  efficiency.  The  pupils  are  picked  young  men,  just 
past  boyhood.  They  are  excluded  from  dissipation  and  from 
general  society ;  and  their  active  bodily  exercises,  their  regular 
diet  and  sleep,  and  the  healthful  climate  of  the  place,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  daily  time  assigned  at  West  Point 
to  study  and  recitations  is  about  10  hours  a  day  during  the  6 
cold  months. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  actual  work 
amounts  to  nearly  10  hours  daily,  besides  6i  hours  of  military 
drill  and  farm-work  weekly. 

These  figures  represent  the  maximum  average  capacity  of  a 
superior  class  of  young  men,  free  from  disabilities,  at  their  most 
vigorous  age. 

In  universities,  probably  a  somewhat  lower  average  might  be 
found.  As  far  as  my  own  inquiries  extend,  the  amount  of  study 
and  recitation  which  is  most  profitable  varies  between  8  and  9 
hours  a  day. 

In  high  schools,  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and  sexual 
development,  a  lower  figure  must  be  assumed ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  5  hours,  or  under,  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
6,  is  all  that  should  be  required.  The  age  of  pupils  in  high 
schools  usually  ranges  from  12  to  17. 

Below  the  age  of  12  years,  4  hours  are  probably  sufficient; 
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below  10  years,  3  or  31  ;  below  7  years,  2|  or  3.  In  regard  to 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  my  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  restriction.  The  arrangement  by  which  these  young 
pupils  are  kept  in  school  the  same  number  of  hours  as  those  of 
the  age  of  17  is  absurd  from  every  point  of  view,  except  one. 
That  one  is,  however,  the  one  taken  by  a  majority  of  parents, 
who  consider  that  they  pay  to  have  their  children  taken  out  of 
their  ivay  for  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  are  annoyed  by  their 
presence  at  home.  Every  attempt  to  cut  down  the  hours  of 
attendance  for  young  children  will  be  met  by  prejudices  based 
upon  this  belief. 

It  is  one  of  the  best-established  laws  of  physiology,  that  work 
in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  system  adds  nothing  to  the  result 
achieved.  If  a  child's  capacity  is  limited  to  3  hours'  work,  then 
he  will  in  the  long-run  accomplish  no  more  by  being  held  down 
to  6  hours'  work  a  day.  Experience  proves  this  abundantly. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  public  money  demands  that  it  be  recog- 
nized. If  a  fact,  it  ought  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the 
plans  for  improvement  which  our  school-boards  are  supposed  to 
entertain.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  state  some  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  above  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  suit- 
able for  children's  study  is  based. 

The  argument  a  priori  is  complete.  Children  are  character- 
ized by  imperfectly  developed  brains,  by  a  feeble  power  of  con- 
centration, by  inability  to  perform  continued  tasks  of  any  sort 
without  injury.  Their  bodies  and  their  minds  alike  require 
frequent  change  of  position.  It  is  true  that  in  a  child  of  8 
years  the  mental  faculties  are  employed  upon  some  object  or 
other,  and  often  with  earnestness  and  concentration,  for  at  least 
12  hours  of  each  day.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  child 
works  very  differently  from  the  adult,  and  that  certain  classes  of 
work,  as  the  scholastic,  cannot  be  performed  by  him  in  the  same 
way.  The  solid  results  of  mature  scholarship  are  attained  by 
the  power  of  long-continued  application,  of  which  the  child  is 
destitute.  A  child  of  from  5  to  7  years  is  said  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  one  subject,  a  single  lesson,  for  about  15  minutes; 
from  7  to  10  years,  about  20  minutes ;  from  10  to  12  years, 
about  25  minutes ;  from  12  to  16  or  18  years,  about  30  minutes.* 

*  This  opinion  is  quoted  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  upon  the 
Half-time  System  in  Education,  — a  work  to  which  the  reader  is  respectfully- 
referred  for  a  large  body  of  facts  bearing  on  this  and  cognate  points. 
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And  the  inference  is  justifiable,  that  a  child's  power  of  accom- 
plishment, in  mental  effort,  is  represented  by  half  as  many- 
hours'  work  daily  as  that  of  a  young  person  of  15  years. 

The  argument  a  posteriori,  based  on  experiment,  is  apparently 
in  favor  of  the  same  conclusion.  For  instances  in  which  the 
half-time  system  has  been  tried,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1871,  1875, 
and  1878,  which  contain  carefully  prepared  accounts  of  that 
system.  Without  repeating  here  the  statements  collected  in 
these  papers,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  they  should  carry  great 
weight  as  coming  from  practical  men  both  in  England  and 
America. 

As  understood  in  England,  the  "  half-time  system  "  is  a  plan 
for  educating  children  of  the  laboring  classes  by  sending  them 
to  school  for  3  hours  each  day,  or  thereabouts,  and  employing 
them  in  factories,  in  shops,  or  on  farms,  for  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing hours.  It  is  generally  found  in  England  that  children  thus 
employed  make  as  good  progress  in  study  as  those  who  attend 
school  for  6  hours  a  day.  About  100,000  children  are  thus 
taught ;  in  America  the  plan  is  not  now  in  use,  I  believe,  but 
former  experiments  in  several  places  have  given  favorable 
results. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  arguments  for  shorter  hours 
of  study  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  Dr.  Loring,  above 
quoted.  That  the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  entirely  different 
premises,  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  confirm  its  value. 

2.  Strain,  or  Work  performed  at  a  Disadvantage.  —  In  our 
schools,  all  are  expected  to  "  toe  the  mark,"  or  to  accomplish 
the  same  stint  of  work.  Those  who  for  any  reason,  such  as 
temporary  indisposition,  are  unable  to  do  this,  are  blamed  or 
punished  ;  and  the  unusual  effort  made  by  such  scholars  consti- 
tutes, in  many  cases,  an  injurious  strain  upon  the  faculties.  In 
general,  teachers  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  have  no  time 
to  spare  to  help  the  slow  ones,  and  are  not  generally  permitted 
to  make  allowance  for  indisposition.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how 
a  rigid  system,  or  an  overcrowded  course  of  study,  may  act  in 
discouraging  and  depressing  a  conscientious  pupil.  The  teacher 
has  no  time  to  teach  him  ;  he  must  learn  his  lesson,  or,  at  all 
events,  must  learn  to  recite  ;  and,  if  unable  to  grasp  the  state- 
ments contained,  he  has  the  mortification  of  failure,  after  doing 
his  unaided  best.     Uniformity  enforced  on  a  large  scale,  an 
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excessive  number  of  pupils  to  a  class,  and  an  excessive  number 
of  studies,  are  so  many  elements  in  the  production  of  this  evil. 

A  system  of  rank  and  rewards  based  on  success  in  reaching 
an  arbitrary  standard  of  acquirement  is,  no  doubt,  highly  stimu- 
lating. For  boys,  the  stimulus  is  desirable,  as  a  rule  ;  for  girls, 
not.  The  mere  amount  of' labor  exacted  of  children  is  not  so 
important  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
girls,  the  apprehension  of  failure,  the  dread  of  disgrace,  the 
eagerness  for  success,  are  so  much  more  acute  than  in  boys,  that 
they  are  easily  injured  by  appeals  to  these  emotions  which  would 
be  rather  beneficial  to  boys.  To  enforce  this  point  —  the  danger 
of  effort  performed  under  stress  of  emotion  in  sensitive  subjects, 
—  I  will  add  the  remark,  that  emotion  is  a  far  more  active  cause 
of  insanity  than  any  kind  of  over-exertion  of  body  or  mind. 

In  the  case  of  girls  there  is  a  special  occasion  for  slight  relax- 
ation of  discipline  or  requirements  during  the  period  of  the 
monthly  illness.  Neglect  of  this  fact  has  injured  the  health  of 
many  thousands,  under  our  system  of  education.  The  growth 
of  girls  for  2  or  3  years,  from  the  age  of  11  or  12  onwards,  is 
very  rapid ;  in  fact,  they  then  surpass  boys  of  their  own  age,  both 
in  height  and  weight.  With  this  rapid  growth,  and,  in  many, 
rather  later  than  earlier  in  the  period,  there  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  functions,  —  a  critical  event  in  the  life  of  a 
girl.  Bodily  growth  in  this  double  sense,  and  the  moral  de- 
velopment which  should  go  with  it,  form,  during  these  years, 
the  most  important  functions  of  her  existence.  It  is  then,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  exposed  to  two  sorts  of  strain  most  deleterious 
to  her  vitality;  namely,  the  pressure  to  complete  her  education 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  finished  in  all  points  at  an  age  when 
boys  are  only  prepared  to  enter  college),  and  the  pressure  of 
outward  life,  of  what  is  called  "  society."  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  these  :  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
frame  systems  of  education,  and  those  who  are  the  parents  of 
girls. 

Boys  at  a  corresponding  age  need  to  be  watched  over,  and 
advised  or  warned  concerning  a  bad  habit  which  is  very  com- 
mon. A  great  deal  of  discretion  is  necessary  in  addressing 
them ;  but  I  believe  that  a  plain,  direct,  serious  statement,  com- 
ing from  a  master  who  is  respected  for  his  own  character,  will 
arouse  conscience  in  some,  and  will  deter  others  from  acts  which 
are  most  often  begun  in  ignorance  of  their  nature  and  conse- 
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quences.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  parents  neglect  this  duty  ;  but, 
as  it  is  neglected,  the  schoohnaster  cannot  avoid  some  part  of 
the  responsibility. 

The  health  of  teachers  is  more  liable  to  fail  under  our  present 
system  than  that  of  scholars.  It  is  perhaps  a  sadder  sight  to 
see  a  young  child's  forces  of  mind  exhausted  by  overwork,  but 
the  real  loss  to  the  community  is  greater  when  a  fully-developed 
woman  of  cultivation  and  ability  drops  from  a  condition  of 
perfect  health  and  energy  into  invalidism,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent. In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  teachers,  the  fatigue 
is  so  great  that  the  two  months  of  summer  holidays  are  spent, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  sofa,  and  properly  so. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  exhaustion.  In  the 
first  place,  no  doubt  many  teachers  neglect  the  exercise  which 
would  keep  them  in  health.  It  is  fortunate  when  one  lives  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  have  to  walk  from  four  to  six  miles  daily ; 
a  habit  of  exercise  formed  under  these  circumstances  is  invalua- 
ble. No  doubt  some  eat  too  little  through  ignorance  of  what 
is  needful,  or  take  tea  instead  of  beef,  or  go  to  bed  hungry  and 
cold,  or  neglect  their  noon  meal,  or  hurry  their  breakfasts ; 
some  are  weighed. down  with  home  cares  ;  a  few  probably  injure 
themselves  by  "  dissipation  in  society." 

But  besides  all  this,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  lie 
entirely  beyond  their  control,  some  or  all  of  which  are  certainly 
the  source  of  serious  harm.  The  day's  work,  including  the 
time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  school,  opening  and  closing  the 
sessions,  lasts  from  eight  to  five,  with  a  sufficient  intermission 
at  noon.  If  thoroughly  performed,  such  a  day's  work  is  enough 
for  the  average  capacity  of  a  healthy  woman.  It  calls  into 
vigorous  play  most  of  the  faculties,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of 
muscular  exertion  in  speaking.  Responsibility  is  never  absent, 
and  annoying  conflicts  with  obstinacy  or  stupidity  are  not  in- 
frequent. At  the  end  of  the  day  a  teacher  should  be  free  to 
rest  and  recreate  herself  until  the  next  morning.  This,  how- 
ever, is  often  not  the  case ;  and  many  have  to  spend  several 
hours  of  the  evening  in  looking  over  wriiten  exercises,  or  in 
making  up  school  statistics.  Such  an  ovei'plus  of  work  is 
injurious,  not  simply  because  of  its  amount,  but  because  it  forces 
the  mind  to  go  back  to  the  anxieties  of  the  past  day,  and  allows 
of  no  let-up  from  Monday  morning  to  Friday  night.  Business- 
men cannot  stand  such  a  course  of  life,  nor  can  teachers.    Who 
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does  not  recall  a  number  of  instances  of  break-down  in  each  of 
these  classes  due  to  a  similar  cause  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  hardest  work  of  the  year 
comes  at  a  season  when  teachers  and  pupils  are  least  able  to 
bear  it.  In  the  winter  many  work  to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,  sustained  by  the  stimulating  climate :  in  spring  this 
stimulus  fails,  appetite  for  food  is  lessened,  and  a  certain  lan- 
guor is  felt  by  many  perfectly  sound  persons.  It  is  then  that 
the  work  of  the  year  approaches  its  climax,  and  the  entire 
school  for  two  months  is  conscious  of  a  moral  spur  to  increased 
effort.  The  yearly  examination  at  the  close  of  June  requires 
additional  exertion  in  preparing  papers,  correcting,  marking, 
averaging,  and  in  making  ready  for  a  public  exhibition. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  number  of  scholars  (in  Bos- 
ton fifty-six)  assigned  to  each  teacher  is  considerably  larger 
than  can  be  properly  attended  to.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  by 
lessening  the  number  of  scholars,  decidedly  i>reater  progress 
could  be  made  with  equal  ease,  and  with  better  comprehension 
of  the  subjects  taught. 

My  duty  is  fulfilled  in  pointing  out  what  appear  to  be  causes 
of  injury.  It  may  be  that  the  public  think  the  loss  does  not 
"  average  "  very  high.  But  it  is  the  public's  loss,  whenever  a 
good  teacher  is  forced  to  retire  for  months,  or  permanently.  It 
is  an  admitted  fact,  that  most  teachers  marry  in  a  few  years,  and 
escape  from  their  toil ;  but  it  would  pay  for  the  public  to  see  to 
it,  that  the  health  of  those  who  remain,  with  added  experience 
in  teaching,  is  not  imperilled  by  permanent  service.* 

*  The  following  letter  from  a  teacher  in  a  Boston  public  school  will  be  of  inter- 
est. It  fairly  represents  the  point  of  view,  not  of  the  sickly,  but  of  the  strong 
and  able  teacher. 

"  I  think  the  work  of  most  teachers  extends  from  Monday  morning  at  least 
to  Saturday  night.  The  many  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  give  mental  work 
very  different  from  that  of  the  five  school-days,  but  the  school-care  is  present 
there^ 

"Bad  ventilation  is  another  chief  source  of  illness,  I  think.  Many  colds  come 
from  the  necessity  of  securing  only  partly  pixrifled  air  by  means  of  a  cold  draught; 
and  repeated  colds,  with  no  possible  '  let-up '  in  the  work  meanwhile,  are  in  part 
the  cause  of  the  spring  break-down. 

"  Mr.  Collar,  of  the  Eoxbury  Latin  School,  told  me  once  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
for  his  teachers  to  lessen  their  own  work  and  their  pupils'  when  the  warm  weather 
begins.  I  try  to  do  the  same  thing  with  my  classes,  and  I  know  of  others  who  do; 
but  even  where  the  endeavor  is  made,  I  think  what  you  say  of  the  culminating  of 
school  work  when  the  system  is  least  able  to  bear  it  is  perfectly  true." 
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Bodily  Exercise. 


In  country  schools,  there  are  opportunities  for  play  which 
may  make  gymnastics  unnecessary.  In  fact,  for  boys  who  will 
play,  sport  is  the  best.  In  cities,  however,  and  manufacturing 
places,  many  boys  and  most  girls  will  find  their  privileges  of 
open-air  sport  curtailed  ;  a  fact  to  which  is  largely  due  the  dete- 
rioration of  modern  civic  populations.  For  these,  gymnastics 
may  replace  the  simpler  discipline  of  rough-and-tumble  sports, 
supplying  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  means  of  developing 
the  body  into  usefulness  and  symmetry. 

Some  boys,  and  many  girls,  are  so  disinclined  to  active  sport, 
or  else  so  unhandy  in  it,  that  they  need  an  artificial  substitute. 
In  the  case  of  these,  all  arguments  against  the  "  unnaturalness  " 
of  gymnastics  fade  out  of  sight,  when  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  system  makes  healthy  and  enduring  adults  out  of  weak 
and  awkward  boys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  gymnastics  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individuals  better  than 
other  forms  of  exercise.  This  presupposes  a  teacher  for  gym- 
nastics, a  person  capable  of  judging  when  a  scholar  should  stop 
exercising,  and  so  far  instructed  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body  as 
to  recognize  defects,  and  to  apply  the  proper  exercises  for  cor- 
recting them.  Where  there  is  no  such  guide,  the  teacher  can 
adopt  some  form  of  calisthenics,  which  will  be  good  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  enough  for  many,  and  useful  to  all. 

The  lighter  exercises,  taken  without  apparatus,  and  without 
much  movement  of  the  legs,  may  be  practised  at  a  moment's 
notice  at  any  time  in  the  school-session.  Their  aim  is  not  to 
make  the  muscles  visibly  bigger,  but  to  stimulate  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration  moderately,  for  a  short  time.  They  ought 
always  to  be  so  managed  as  to  prove  a  diversion  to  the  mind  ; 
in  fact,  this  end  is  really  the  most  important  one  connected 
with  calisthenics.  An  easy  tune  may  be  played  on  the  piano  in 
concert  with  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  pupils,  as  is  done 
in  the  class-gymnastics  at  Amherst  College.  Marching,  and 
various  easy  military  manoeuvres,  are  capable  of  interesting 
children.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that 
what  is  done  is  important ;  and  to  this  end  she  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  first  principles  of  physiology,  and  to  feel  their 
weight.     If   the    children    begin    to  look  on  the  exercises  as 
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"  silly,"  or  the  teacher  considers  them  irksome,  they  are  likely 
to  be  of  small  use. 

A  scholar  should  be  expected  to  spend  at  least  two  hours  out 
of  every  twenty-four  in  the  open  air,  during  most  of  the  year. 
This  requirement  seems  to  me  moderate.  A  teacher  should 
spend  at  least  an  hour  daily  in  the  open  air  —  not  the  air  of  a 
horse-car,  or  railroad. 

The  systems  of  gymnastics  now  in  use  —  both  heavy  and  light 
—  are  mostly  the  inventions  of  Germans  or  Swedes.  There  is 
one  point  in  connection  with  the  German  practice,  which 
deserves  our  imitation  :  they  place  the  apparatus  in  the  open 
air,  when  possible,  or  in  a  shed  separate  from  the  schoolhouse, 
in  the  middle  of  a  yard.  The  advantage  of  exercising  in  the 
open  air  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark  ;  but  the  point  is  never- 
theless very  little  attended  to  in  our  own  public  gymnasiums. 
Even  school-gymnasiums  (where  they  exist)  are  not  always 
well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

An  historical 'account  of  the  different  systems  of  gymnastics, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  for  requiring  the  use  of 
some  system,  may  be  found  in  a  valuable  lecture  published  by 
Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  "  for  1875. 

Note.  —  Under  the  head  of  "  Yentilation  "  it  has  been  stated  that  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  are  required  for  each  person.  In  point  of 
fact,  nearly  double  that  amount  is  necessary,  according  to  some  authorities, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  purity  approximate  to  that  of  the  outer  air.  Never- 
theless it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  ventilate  even  to  the  extent  of  2,000 
feet  without  causing  draughts  in  our  schoolrooms ;  and  the  necessity  of  oc- 
casional short  recesses  for  airing  out  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  even  by 
the  best-intended  efforts  at  systematic  ventilation  through  shafts. 
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[The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Horace  Gr. 
Wadlin  of  Reading,  who  has  prepared  the  statistical  tables  presented  in  this 
paper.] 

The  opponents  of  free  schools  in  various  countries  are  making 
an  apparently  concerted  attack  upon  the  public  school  system 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  England,  as  the  most  active 
enemy  of  their  peculiarly  restricted  ideas  of  education.  This 
attack  at  the  present  time  comes  from  various  quarters,  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  it  is  stimulated  and  provoked  because  the 
Southern  States,  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  have,  in  their 
wisdom,  commenced  the  general  adoption  of  the  free  public 
school  system  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  and  because  foreign 
nations  are  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  recognizing  the  great 
truth,  that  in  the  discipline  of  the  intellect  and  the  training  of 
the  moral  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  communication  of  classified 
knowledge,  is  to  be  found  the  truest  safeguard  to  national  lib- 
erty, and  the  most  potent  stimulus  to  national  virtue.  In  this 
country,  education  comprehends  the  formation  of  habits,  "  the 
determination  of  principles,  and  the  culture  of  the  heart,"  as 
well  as  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  intellect.  With 
the  growth  of  this  education,  the  opposition  of  the  illiberals 
of  both  hemispheres  attains  that  intensity  which  belongs  to  a 
dying  cause  ;  and  it  has  become  their  habit  to  attack  the  Mas- 
sachusetts system,  and  denounce  it  as  a  failure,  as  the  very 
last  argument  they  can  employ.  One  feels,  especially  in  this 
community,  as  much  like  making  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
truths  bound  up  in  the  multiplication  table  as  entering  upon 
the  defence  of  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  even  with 
the  imperfections  our  own  most  advanced  educators  recognize 
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)i,M  iiiliiu'diil  ill  iiiiiy  syshiiii  of  iiisl  riiclidii  wliicli  S(H'ks  to  j^ivc  Jill 
n  liiir  lr;iiiiiiiL;'  in  liut  M(•ll(M)lf^.  Tliis  iiiiiii|;(»iiisiii  lu  I'roo  pllbliu 
etlutjutioii  1)011011108  lioi'uur  uiul  iiioro  noisy  uh  Hh  ciui.so  iijiproiiolies 
iioiiror  11.11(1  iioiircii"  Uh  own  (loiiiisc!.  Owv.  (ixtriic-t  IVom  a  loiulin^;' 
foroig'ii  joiinml  will  hIiow  tlio  spiiil  ol"  (his  opposiUon :  — 

"  VVliat  hiiH  |>iir(i|_y  Hdciiliir  (hIiicuUdm  doiio  I'dI'  any  (hhiiiI,!-)'  wliorn  it.  Ikih 
boen  triod?  L(U,  Um  n-nsat  Ropublio  oi'  tlio  West  Hpuak.  .  .  .  VVn  shall  lay 
bt^foro  our  voiuIhi'h  Lo-day  t.lui  opiiiioii  ol"  imnv.  than  oim  .  .  .  aul.lii>ri(,y  on 
tliu  Had  ('IbtcLH  and  truly  dt'iilondiln  i!()iihoi[U(mi(!oh  ol'  l.lin  comiiiioii  H(^IiooI 
Hystoms,  Ol'  ol!  inimly  HiHnilar  education    in   tlio  L'liiUul   HtalcH.     Tim   Hiw. 

Dl".  of   MasHachiiHctlH  nays,    'My   (vx]>('rii*ii(H»  of   now    m^arly    l.lilil.y 

yoiU'H  as  a  |)aMt.or  lian,  I  am  Moiry  lo  nay,  roiccd  u|iiin  ni<^  l-lic  iininrnl  convic- 
tion tliat  oiW  pnldic  si'hool  sijsli-iii  hiiH  niidminiiuHl  alroady  ainoni;'  onr  popnla- 
tioii,  to  a  ^'I'oat  cxtt'iit,  tlio  doctrinos  and  princiipluH  ol;  (!liriHtianity.'  Iloiaco 
]\liuin,  wlio  WHiS  for  yoai'H  ,st'(M'«l.aj'y  of  tlio  Ma.s,sa.cliiiNi'i,|,H  Monnl  ol'  lOdiicaiion, 
HpiialiH  of  tlio  stato  to  vviii(^ii  Hocicty  liiiH  Ikhmi  hroiii^lil.  hy  tiui  (Huninon  wi^liool 
ayHtoin  an  Hoindlliing'  appalling'.  '  (iod  jvranli,'  Ik^  Hayw,  '  llnd.  wlicn  tlio  load- 
iiiH' intMi  in  our  coininunity  waken  lo  a.  muiHc  of  Ihcir  danger  it  may  not  bo 
too  late  lo  averf  it!  '  I'ldfesHOl"  AgUHHiz,  wliose  researches  inl.o  llie  growth 
of  wliat  is  mildly  calltMJ  tlio  'social  ovil'  have  Ix'cmi  ret:orded,  .  .  .  says 
that  'a  lai'go  nnmb(*r  (tf  unfortunato  persons  trained  their  tall  to  Mie  inlln- 
oneos  wiiich  surrounded  tluMn  in  the  piihlic  schools/  .  .  .  Let  sonu^  of  onr 
(U)nl(Mnporaries  who  ait^  so  loud  in  their  praise  of  mixed  edncation,  and  so 
ready  lo  deify  (^>neiMi'.s  Colli^ges,  address  I  heir  argiimeuls  for  lli(>  lnlllr^^  .  .  . 
to  those  lienighl.ed  hri'lhren  of  theirs  \vlios('  ojiinions  we  ha.\'e  ([iiofcd  ahovc^ 
llovv  it  is,  that,  such  slmckin;;'  proofs  of  the  decay  ol  inoi'als  and  coidcmpt 
for  ndigion  invariably  following  in  the  train  of  godless  education,  [)eo[iUi 
will  b«^  still  found  to  consign  their  childr(>u  to  sucli  unhallow<nl  inl1ncnc(>s,  is 
a  niyHtery  which  wi^  must  lea\t'  to  tJiemst^lves  to  solve  l')\i(lciilly  I, heir 
merciuuiry  ans.iely  to  atUaiicc  Ihi^  worldly  intici'csts  of  Iheir  childi'en  must 
lia\'e  blinded  I  hem  to  the  w  rccli  of  \iil,iie  and  moralily ,  as  well  as  to  tlu^ 
Ha^•rili^'(^  of  gennint^  .  .  .  convictions,  which  [uirely  secular  iHlucation,  ac- 
cording to  the  sliiit.ei  system  of  tuther  this  or  any  other  country,  invarial)ly  and 
almosti  infallibly  involves." 

How  s(i'a.no(!  sncli  aro'uiiuMils  soiiiul  to  l)tM>|)l<^  who  havo 
grown  U[)  iiiulor  llui  idoa  tluit  i\\c  chin'oh  uiul  tho  si'hoolhousi^ 
Avoro  twin  ao'onts  in  tho  rivili/aiioii  of  l\\c  world  I  Vet  parallol 
slatiMiuMits  arc  luado  (M)iiI  iiinally  with  the  [xirposo  of  chcckiiio', 
if  [)ossil)lo,  tho  planliiiL;'  ol"  a  system  wliit'h  nu>aiis  uiiivorsal 
odiirutlon,  and  tho  siiri^  growtJi  of  (hat  ooiigioss  of  nations, 
Avhii'h  shall,  in  ohodionoi^  ti)  (ho  diotatos  of  oosniopolitaii  ooii- 
sciuiico,  logislalo  ionoianoc  and  war  and  snperstidon,  whoro  it 
lias  U'gislattHl  slavery,  iido  (lu^  (a(aloi;uo  of  olcnuMds  which 
tiro  alono  tU'siriiclivo   (o  (ho  CoiunionwoaUh.     Tho  system  will 
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si)r()U(l  ill  Hpiio  of  IIk5  Li'imciouH  jj;ri|)  ijj;ri()r!iii(;(i  sLill  holds,  inid 
in  spii/fi  of  tliiit  Miosi/  j)()W()r('ul  ovil  Hj)irit  of  ^•()v<!rmii(!ii(,  mid 
of  80(!i(!l  y  vvlii<'.li  i'(i(;<t}^'iii/(!H  its  own  j)o\v(;r  <»nly  in  Uk;  ij^norajn-o 

of    1J|(!   lllil,SS(!H. 

'Vlw.  (|iiol,ii,l,ion,s  (;i(,(!(l,  ;i,r()  Siiniplcs  of  (Jn;  ;U,liu;l<H  wliii'-li  conu! 
I.o  ns  IVoin  ov(!r  lJi(i  o(;(!;i,n,  \vli(!r(;  LIk;  sj)r(t;id  ol  IJk;  (locLiiin;  ol 
anivcn'Siii  cdiiciiLion  liiis  Ixumi  ko  rapid  iuid  KiiliHlacLory  of  liitu. 
TIio  iittiiclsH  on  lliiH  Kid(3  (.lui  widor  iu'(!  hiiicn-,  iind  of  ii  ciuu'iK;- 
l,<'r  which  leads  oik;  lo  (puisUon  Uut  sanity  ol"  (he  nuni  niitkinj^' 
thcsm.  They  iiivariidily  pnl,  MitssachiiHcltH  and  Virginia  into 
coinjiarison,  and  cinhiavor  to  sliow  hy  statisticH,  that  criiiu!,  piiu- 
ptirisni,  insanity,  and  viU'ious  olJuir  cinJamitios  as  well  as  evils,  iire 
far  more  congeniid  (o  the,  civilization  oi"  Massachusetts  than 
to  that  of  Virginia  ;  and  (his  Ihey  attribute,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  free-school  systcnn,  and,  on  the  other,  to  what  is  tcrnied  the 
parental  system  of  tin;  South  juior  to  tin;  war.  It  is  alleged, 
that,  in  ord(!r  lo  thoroughly  test  the  merits  of  the  l"r(!e  ediica- 
tionid  system,  we  mnst  go  back  to  its  foijntaiii-h(iad,  "  to  thc! 
old  ( lommoii  w(!alth  wli(!r(!  it  was  (irst  jtl;uit(!d,  wli(!r(i  il,  has  been 
Llic  most  industriously  (',ultivid,(!d,  whc^re  money  has  l)(!(!n  the 
most  lavishly  exfXinded  for  its  sujiport,  iuid  whcire  tlu;  hirgest 
[lortioii  of  th(!  jKtoph;  li;i,v(;  been  brought  under  its  inlluence; 
to  that  (Jomnionw(!altli  to  whicdi  the  enthusiastic  friends  and 
admii'crs  of  this  system  are  Ibrcver  pointing  with  |)ri(h)  iuid 
exultation,  ;i,s  the  grandest  field  of  its  iiehieveuMuits,  the 
Commonwealtli  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  I'iarly  did  she  plant  iu 
her  virgin  soil  this  boasted  system.  At  the  same  time,  Virginia, 
l,li(!n  starting  on  her  career  of  colonial  existence,  was  content  to 
leave  the  right  and  duty  of  educating  childrcui  in  the  hands 
of  tluiir  piirents.  .  .  .  Sin;  ;t,doj)l(!d  the  p;i,rental  instead  of  the 
state  system  of  education." 

The  opjjoiKiiits  to  our  IVe(;  system  sa,y  fuitlKir  (JiaJ,,  "  In 
almost  evci'y  other  (issential  jtartienlar,  tluj  colony  of  Massa,eJiu- 
s(!tts  aJid  tha,t  of  Virginia,  start(;d  on  tluiir  resp(!(;tive  ca,reers 
of  existeiKie  uu<l(!i-  a,ns[)ie(is  entirely  simihir.  l>oth  w«!r(!  new 
colonies,  the  one  plantcid  in  1(507,  and  th(5  otlujj'  in  1020.  lioth 
were  pioncMjrs  of  eivili/.a,tion  in  the  savage  wilds  of  Ameiiea. 
Both  were  composcjd  of  l^iiiglish  settlers,  —  brave,  industrious, 
intelligent,  ent(irprising  p(;ople,  .  .  .  speaking  the  same  hui- 
guage,  accustomed  to  the  same  hiws,  immnerH,  and  usages." 

The  comparisons  between  the  two  States  are  generally  lim- 
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ited  to  the  period  before  the  war,  and  statistics  of  1860  quoted 
to  sustain  the  positions  taken.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  consideration  of  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  two  States 
mentioned  is  not  of  our  seeking,  but  is  forced  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State.  The  statistics  of  other  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  are  brought  into  the  question,  and  have  met  with 
attention  also  in  this  paper.  While  not  many  in  our  own  State 
will  believe  the  grounds  taken  in  the  charges  made  against  us, 
they  have  been  so  widely  made,  and  are  so  thoroughly  the  type 
of  all  the  opposition  to  our  system,  that  it  becomes  the  State's 
duty  to  answer  the  positions  taken  against  an  institution  which 
has  been  and  is  her  just  pride,  and  for  which  she  expends  annu- 
ally nearly  $5,000,000. 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion,  one  feels  much  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  France  must  have  felt,  when,  shortly 
after  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  the  Cavaignac  Government 
requested  them  to  prepare  essays  for  the  people,  to  prove  the 
most  evident  and  the  most  universally  acknowledged  truths.* 
It  was  then,  as  now,  an  irksome  and  difficult  task ;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  irksome,  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the  attempt 
to  demonstrate  what  is  self-evident,  for  intuitive  truths  do  not 
admit  of  demonstration. 

And  what  shall  Massachusetts  plead  to  this  indictment  ? 
Shall  it  be  Guilty?  Shall  it  be  Guilt}^,  and  present  extenuating 
circumstances  and  conditions  ?  Shall  it  be  Guilty,  with  a  prayer 
for  mercy,  and  a  petition  to  be  put  on  probation  ?  Her  plea 
shall  be  Not  Guilty,  and  it  can  be  sustained.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  no  comparison  of  Massachusetts  with  Virginia  has 
been  sought  by  the  Board  of  Education  :  it  has  been  forced ; 
and  while,  in  the  defence  of  our  school  system,  unpleasant  facts 
may  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  with  no  unfriendly  feelings  toward 
a  State  whose  people,  with  those  of  her  geographical  neighbors, 
are  presenting  to  the  world  as  grand  and  as  noble  examples  of 
patience,  under  conditions  the  most  aggravating,  as  history, 
in  its  wealth,  can  teach. 

The  charges,  if  true,  should  make  a  citizen  of  our  State  curse 
the  birth  that  made  him  a  dweller  in  New  England. 

They  are  not  true,  and  our  researches  amply  sustain  the  claims 
of  the  friends  of  the  Massachusetts  system.  Yet  the  Common- 
wealth must  be  put  right  on  these  matters  as  often  as  she  is 

*  Du  Droit  de  Proprie'te.     M.  Thiers.     18i8. 
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attacked ;  for,  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  she  usually  suffers 
in  comparison  with  other  States.  Massachusetts  knows,  more 
than  any  other  State,  the  condition  of  her  people ;  'her  full 
knowledge,  in  juxtaposition  to  primitive  knowledge,  works  to 
her  disadvantage.  Statistics  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
means  used  to  prove  or  disprove  an  allegation  :  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  basis  on  which  they  are  founded,  or  with  unequal 
bases,  they  are  not  only  worthless,  they  are  dangerous.  It 
therefore,  in  the  examination  of  the  question  before  us,  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  virtue  of  the  statistics  used  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statements  made  against  our  system,  and  upon 
which  adverse  criticisms  are  founded. 

And,  first,  as  to  crime. 

I.  The  statistics  used  in  comparing  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia relate  to  the  year  1860,  prior  to  the  war,  and  the  partial 
introduction  in  the  latter  State  of  a  public  school  system.  The 
reasons  for  comparing  these  States  have  been  given.  The  fig- 
ures used  are  from  the  United  States  census  of  the  year  men- 
tioned, which  gives  the  number  of  native  criminals  in  prison, 
in  the  two  States,  as  follows  :  — 

Massachusetts 1,495 

Virginia ,  163 

The  word  "  native,"  in  the  above  report,  means  born  in  the 
United  States ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  born  in  the  United  States,  in  all  prisons  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  June,  1860,  was  163.  Yet  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  issued  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1859,  gives  the  number  of  such  prisoners  in  that  insti- 
tution alone,  as  218,  or  about  34  per  cent  more  than  the  number 
given  in  the  census  a  few  months  later,  for  the  entire  State. 

Indeed,  so  widely  did  the  statistics  of  crime,  given  in  the 
census  of  1860,  vary  between  communities  having  similar  social 
and  industrial  conditions,  that,  in  the  report  for  1870,  the  tables 
were  republished  with  the  following  comments  by  the  superin- 
tendent :  — 

"  No  single  measure  can  be  taken  for  determining  the  propor- 
tion of  crime  in  the  several  communities  of  our  country.  .  .  . 
The  absence  of  any  effort  to  reduce  to  a  consistent  body  the 
returns  on  this  subject  (in  the  last  census)  led  to  misrepresen- 
tations  of  States  and  sections.     In  some  cases  returns  were 
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restricted  to  convictions  for  grave  offences,  while  in  otliers  con- 
victions for  the  most  petty  oifences  were  equally  considered. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  census,  no  use  of 
these  figures,  for  purposes  of  comparison  between  the  States,  will 
he  justifiable  without  reference  to  the  foregoing^  And  in  regard 
to  the  United  States  census  returns  of  1870,  Gen.  Walker, 
the  able  superintendent,  says :  "  Neither  the  statements  of 
crime  or  pauperism  for  the  year  are  regarded  as  possessing 
any  high  degree  of  statistical  authority." 

If  it  be  thought  proper,  however,  to  use  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  census,  a  comparison  of  the  reports  for  1860  and 
1870  will  show:  — 

Number  of  native  prisoners  in  Virginia,  1860       .         .         .        163 

Number  of  native  white  prisoners  in  Virginia,  1870     .         .        331 

(Not  including  West  Virginia.) 

An  increase  of  104  per  cent,  while  the  native  population  de- 
creased. 

Number  of  native  prisoners  in  Massachusetts,  1860      .        .      1,495 
Number  of  native  white  prisoners  in  Massachusetts,  1870  .      1,152 

A  decrease  of  about  23  per  cent,  while  the  native  population 
increased  nearly  14  per  cent. 

All  such  comparisons,  aside  from  the  inherent  weakness 
attaching  to  the  statistics,  as  described  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  census,  are  absolutely  misleading  and  entirely 
fallacious  without  a  thorough  classification  of  the  criminal  codes 
of  the  States  in  question.  With  the  most  reliable  official  data, 
we  cannot  compare  criminal  statistics  except  under  like  codes. 

How  does  this  rule  affect  the  statements  made  ?  The  crimi- 
nal code  of  Massachusetts  in  1860  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  158  offences  designated  as  crimes.  The  code  of  Virginia,  the 
same  year,  x'ecognized  but  108  such  offences  as  crimes  punish- 
able at  law.  That  is,  there  were  50  distinct  offences,  known 
to  Massachusetts  law,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  crim- 
inal list  of  Virginia.  Even  with  parallel  codes,  and  with  accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  in  prison  for  crime,  no 
conclusions  would  be  justifiable ;  for,  of  the  offences  common 
to  both  States,  several  were  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
Massachusetts,  but  by  fine  only  in  Virginia.  The  following 
grave    offences    come    under    this    list :    adultery,   fornication, 
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lewd  conduct,  drunkenness,  carrying  concealed  weapons, 
extortion. 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  Virginia  in  the  past  to  make 
some  of  the  foregoing  offences  penal.  From  official  returns 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  various  prisons  of  the  State  in  1860,  it  appears  that 
more  than  54  per  cent  of  the  commitments  were  for  crimes 
which  in  Virginia  would  have  been  punished  by  fine  only, 
and  the  persons  so  punished  never  would  have  appeared,  of 
course,  in  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State. 

With  these  indisputable  facts  before  us,  and  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  reliable  data  could  be  had  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  prisoners  confined  for  crimes  in  the  two  States  in  1860,  the 
number  for  Massachusetts  would  have  to  be  reduced  33  per 
cent  to  conform  to  the  number  of  crimes  known  to  the  two 
States  in  common ;  and  the  balance  reduced  54  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  the  crimes  punishable  in  Massachusetts  by  imprison- 
ment, which  receive  fine  only  in  Virginia. 

These  statements,  incontrovertible  as  they  are,  completely 
destroy  the  value  of  the  comparisons  instituted  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia.  The  following  tables  furnish  additional 
evidence  in  the  same  direction,  and  also  show  that  the  criminal 
population  of  Massachusetts  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral population.     The  tables  will  be  found  instructive. 


Table  showing  Number  of  Commitments  to  County  Jails  and  Houses 
of  Correction  in  Massachusetts^  1854  to  1873  inclusive. 

(Compiled  from  prison  returns,  and  reports  of  Sec'y  of  Board  of  State  Charities.) 


1854 

16,260 

1864* 

6,030 

1855 

17,457 

1865 

8,710 

1856 

14,355 

1866 

10,514 

1857 

13,072 

1867 

9,599 

1858 

14,599 

1868 

10,508 

1859 

13,466 

1869 

12,200 

1860 

11,764 

1870 

13,297 

1861 

11,117 

1871 

14,213 

1862 

9,705 

1872 

14,527 

1863 

9,391 

1873 

13,904 

Average  1854-58 

15,148.6 

Average  1864-68   . 

9,072.2 

"   1 

859-6 

3 

11,088.6 

"   1 

869-7 

3 

13,628.2 

*  Seven  months  only  included. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  commitments  for  all 
causes  to  the  above  institutions  did  not  increase  from  1854  to 
1873,  although  the  population  considerably  increased.  The 
figures  for  the  early  years  Mr.  Sanborn  considers  excessive,  but 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  them  in  a  table  showing  decrease  of 
crime  down  to  1865.* 


Table  showmg  Average  Number  of  Prisoners  in  County  Prisons  and 
Houses  of  Correction  in  Massachusetts,  from  1859  to  1873  inclu- 
sive. 


(Compiled  from  abstract  of  prison  returns  for  each  year  referred  to.) 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Table  sJiowing  Number  of  Persons  committed  to  County  Jails  and 
Houses  of  Correction  in  Massachusetts  from  1860  to  1873  inclu- 
sive; ivith  Number  who  luere  Natives  of  the  State,  and  Number  who 
had  received  a  common  school  Education. 


1,799.5 

1869      ....         1,719 

1,773 

1870       ....        1,711.7 

1,821 

1871      .         .    ..,    .        .        1,800.59 

1,433 

1872      ....         1,800.69 

1,228 

1873      ....         1,887.12 

1,133.5 

1,050.6 

Increase  in  1873  as  compared 

1,410.8 

with  1859        .         .         .        4+% 

1,471.5 

Increase  of  population  1860 

1,553.8 

to  1875,  about          .         .        34% 

Number    who 

Year. 

Whole  Number 

Natives  of 

had  received  a 

Averages. 

Committed. 

Massachusetts. 

common  school 
education. 

1860    . 

11,764 

2,717 

Av.  No.  per  year: 

1S61    . 

11,117 

2,682 

- 

10,084.4  + 

1862    . 

9,705 

2,172 

- 

1863    . 

9,391 

2,148 

- 

Av.  No.  of  Natives: 

1864  f. 

5,728 

1,535 

3,194 

2,794  + 

1865    . 

7,872 

2,145 

4,320 

1866    . 

9,481 

2,673 

5,645 

Av.  No.    who   had 

1867    . 

8.553 

2,711 

5,325 

received   a  com- 

1868   . 

9,202 

2,798 

5,868 

mon  school  edu- 

1869   . 

10,566 

3,181 

6,756 

cation  6,114.4. 

1870    • 

11,342 

3,407 

7,183 

1871    . 

12,080 

3,520 

7,604 

1872    . 

12,457 

3,731 

7,750 

1873    . 

11,924 

3,698 

7,499 

*  First  report  Secretary  of  Board  of  State  Charities:  Pub.  Doc.  1864. 
t  Seven  months  of  1864  only. 
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The  above  table  is  compiled  from  the  abstract  of  prison  re- 
turns. The  figures  given  prior  to  1864:  are  based  upon  the 
entire  number  of  commitments  for  those  years,  and  are  there- 
fore somewhat  in  excess  of  the  true  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted. The  remaining  figures  give  the  actual  returns  of 
persons  committed.  The  manner  of  presenting  abstracts  was 
changed  in  1874,  and  no  figures  can  be  obtained  after  1873  to 
parallel  with  those  here  given. 

The  table  shows  that  out  of  an  average  number  of  10,084-j- 
persons  committed  for  all  causes,  per  year,  during  14  years, 
2,794  +  ,  or  about  27  per  cent  only,  were  born  in  the  State  ; 
while  6,114 -[-,  or  about  60  per  cent,  had  received  a  common 
school  education. 

Table  sJwioing  Number  of  Persons  sentenced  to  State  Prison  in  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1864  to  1873  inclusive;  with  Number  who  were 
Natives  of  the  State,  and  Number  who  had  received  a  common 
school  Edxication. 

(Compiled  from  "Abstract  of  Prison  Returns.") 


Id  s 

Year. 

o 
'A 

who  h 
eivecl  a 
educatic 

Averages. 

Si 

^   S 

y^ 

o£^ 

*1864 

79 

29 

No  data. 

Average  number  per  year:  160.9. 

1865 

129 

42 

58 

1866 

247 

94 

140 

Average  number  of  natives  of  State:  69.9. 

1867 

128 

52 

64 

1868 

180 

88 

104 

Average  number  with  common  school  edu- 

1869 

182 

80 

109 

cation:  66  1. 

1870 

181 

93 

107 

1871 

149 

70 

4 

No  figures  to  parallel  with  these  after  1873. 

1872 

160 

73 

5 

1873 

174 

78 

4 

Summary:  Of  an  average  number  of  160-(-  persons  sentenced 
per  year  during  ten  years  following  1864,  69-f-  persons,  or  43-}- 
per  cent,  were  born  in  the  State  ;  while  QQ-\-  persons,  or  41-{- 
per  cent,  had  received  a  common  school  education. 

*  Seven  months  only  of  1864. 
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Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Convicts  in  State  Prison  each  year 
from  1860  to  1874  inclusive.,  with  Number  who  luere  Natives  oj 
Massachusetts. 


Yeae. 

6 

L 

a    5§ 

Averages. 

o 

o   S 

^■S 

1860 

502 

163 

Average  number  519+. 

1861 

547 

205 

1862 

460 

169 

Average  number  natives  of  State,  207+,  or  39+  % 

1863 

408 

140 

1864 

351 

141 

That  is :  39+  %  of  the  inmates  of  State  prisons,  during 

1865 

379 

139 

the  15  years,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  over 

1866 

518 

183 

whom  the  public  schools  are  sup]30sed  to  have  had 

1867 

534 

202 

an  influence. 

1868 

558 

225 

1869 

593 

241 

No  data  exist  for  determining  parentage  of   those 

1870 

563 

253 

born  in  the  State. 

1871 

543 

243 

1872 

562 

244 

1873 

586 

256 

1874 

683 

303 

Table  showing  Number  of  Convicts  in  State  Prisons  of  Massachusetts., 
Connecticut  and  Virginia,  I860.,  with  Number  born  in  each  State., 
with  Ratio  to  Native  Population. 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut  . 
Virginia  * 


"VVTiole  No. 

502 
179 
249 


No.  born  in  State. 

163  or  32+% 

96  or  53  +  % 

153  or  61  +  % 


543 

243  or  45  % 

211 

74  or  35  fo 

160 

94  or  58  % 

Table  showing  Number  of  Convicts  in  State  Prisons  of  Massachusetts., 
Connecticut  and  Virginia.,  1871.,  with  Number  born  in  each  State., 
ivith  Patio  to  Native  Population. 

Whole  No.    No.  born  in  State. 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut     .... 

Virginia  f        .         .         .         . 

The  above  tables  are  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  each 
institution  referred  to. 

Summary :  In  1860,  a  smaller  per  cent  of  convicts  native  to 
the  State  in  Massachusetts  State  Prison  than  in  either  Connect- 
icut or  Virginia.  The  ratio  of  convicts  born  in  the  State  to 
the  native  population  was- less  than  in  Connecticut,  and  slightly 
greater  than  in  Virginia. 

*  At  end  of  fiscal  year  1859,  whites  alone  considered, 
t  Whites  alone  considered. 
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In  1871,  a  smaller  per  cent  of  convicts  native  to  the  State 
in  Connecticut  than  in  Massachusetts  or  Virginia;  the  percent- 
age in  Virginia  considerably  greater  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Native  Prisoners  compared  with  Native  Population. 
(From  United  States  Census.) 


1850.* 

1870. 

Massachusetts 

lin    1,267  + 

1  in       855  + 

Increase  about  48  per  cent. 

Vermont 

1  "    4,375 -f 

1  "    1,954  + 

"           "     124        " 

Rhode  Island 

1  "    2,130-f 

1  "    1,295  + 

a              u        g^          a 

Connecticut . 

1  "    1,358  + 

1  "    1,524 

Decrease  10  per  cent. 

Virginia 

1  "    4,804  + 

1  "t  1,162  + 

Increase  313  per  cent. 

North  Carolina     . 

1  "20,145  + 

1  "    2,312  + 

771 

South  Carolina     . 

1  "  31,416  + 

1  "       976  + 

"     3,119 

Georgia 

1  "  24,975  + 

1  "    1,622  + 

"     1,440       " 

Kentucky 

1  "  23,162  + 

1  "    1,299  + 

"     1,606       " 

]\Iary]and 

1  "    1,635  + 

1  "       721  + 

"        127 

Delaware 

1  "    6,162  + 

1  "   2,032  + 

"        206       " 

Whole  Number  in  Prison  compared  with  whole  Population. 
(From  United  States  Census.) 


1850.* 

1870. 

Massachusetts 

1  in      804  + 

1  in       567  + 

Increase  42  per  cent. 

Vermont 

1  "    2,991  + 

1  "    1,712  + 

"        75       " 

Rhode  Island 

1  "    1,432  + 

1  "    1,207  + 

"        19       " 

Connecticut . 

1  "    1,196  + 

1  "    1,249  + 

Decrease  about  4  per  cent. 

Virginia 

1  "    4,542  + 

1  "tl,164  + 

Increase  291  per  cent. 

North  Carolina     . 

1  "  19,750  + 

1  "    2,289  + 

760        " 

South  Carolina     . 

1  "18,569  + 

1  "       963  + 

"     1,828       " 

Georgia 

1  "21,074  + 

1  "    1,606  + 

"     1,213       " 

Kentucky 

1  "  18,892  + 

1  "    1,238  + 

"     1,426       " 

Maryland     . 

1  "    1,468  + 

1  "       754  + 

95       " 

Delaware 

1  "    6,538 

1  "    1,894  + 

245       " 

The  foregoing  tables  of  themselves  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
to  disprove  the  statements  in  the  first  proposition;  but  when 
read  with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  33  per  cent  more  of- 
fences called  crimes  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Virginia,  and  that 
54  per  cent  of  all  crimes  committed  in  Massachusetts  that  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  are  only  punished  by  fine  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  tables  are  conclusive,  and  the  charge  made,  that  crime 
follows  the  public  school  system,  falls.     It  is  still  unjust  to  Mas- 

*  No  data  prior  to  1850.  t  West  Virginia  included. 
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sachusetts,  even  on  the  supposed  equality  of  crime  and  criminal 
conditions,  to  compare  Massachusetts  with  Virginia,  under  this 
charge  ;  for  all  the  conditions  of  the  population  of  the  two  States 
are  greatly  at  variance.  The  former  is  a  manufacturing  commu- 
nity :  the  latter,  an  agricultural.  In  1860,  Massachusetts  had 
employed  in  her  manufacturing  establishments  217,100  persons, 
148,800  males  and  68,300  females,  and  her  products  were  worth 
$266,000,000.  Virginia  employed  36,590  persons,  33,050  males 
and  3,540  females,  in  her  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
produced  $51,300,000  worth  of  goods.  In  agriculture,  Massachu- 
setts had  2,155,512  acres  of  improved  land,  and  raised  one-third 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Virginia  with  11,435, 
954  acres  of  improved  land. 

Can  we  compare  the  conditions  as  to  crime  or  insanity  of 
peoples  whose  occupations  differ  so  much?  In  Massachusetts 
the  population  has  been  augmented  constantly  by  immigration 
from  abroad  :  that  of  Virginia,  only  by  natural  accretions.  The 
white  population  of  the  latter  State  has  grown  from  the  original 
stock :  that  of  the  former,  from  the  original  stock  and  foreign 
grafts.  Virginia,  too,  has  held  to  a  great  extent  her  native 
population,  while  the  children  of  Massachusetts  have  continually 
sought  the  setting  sun. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  378,787 ;  in 
1870  it  was  1,457,351,  nearly  four  times  what  it  was  in  1790. 

Virginia  *  in  1790  had  a  total  population  of  691,627 :  whites, 
391,524;  colored,  free  and  bond,  300,103.  In  1870  her  total 
population  was  1,224,930:  white,  712,089;  colored,  512,841,— 
not  quite  double  that  of  1790. 

The  population  to  the  square  mile  in  Massachusetts  in  1870 
was  186.84  ;  in  Virginia,  31.95. 

Massachusetts  doubled  her  population  between  1840  and 
1870,  or  in  thirty  years ;  Virginia  nearly  doubled  hers  between 
1790  and  1870,  or  in  eighty  years. 

The  immigration  of  the  two  States  has  been  more  unequal 
than  the  growth  of  population.  Between  1820  and  1876,  there 
had  been  received  into  Massachusetts  714,667  immigrants; 
while  in  Virginia  the  number  had  been  insignificant,  amounting 
to  only  11,281,  for  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  presents  the  condition  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  for  1850,  1860,  and  1870,  relative  to  native  and 
foreign  population :  — 

*  West  Virginia  not  included  in  these  statements. 
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The  tendency  of  the  South  to  retain  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  her  older  civilization,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
character  of-  her  population,  has  been  well  shown  by  one  of 
her  noblest  sons,  Mr.  W.  L.  Trenholm  of  South  Carolina,  in  an 
exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  paper  read  before  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  September, 
1877.  Mr.  Trenholm,  in  speaking  of  the  isolation  of  the  South 
prior  to  1860,  says  :  "  Invention,  science,  and  the  arts  had 
literally  put  a  new  face  upon  the  earth ;  the  division  of  labor 
had  augmented  the  producing  capacity  of  the  masses,  and  mul- 
tiplied their  employments  and  needs,  stimulating  trade  and 
diffusing  intelligence.  The  gold  of  California  and  Australia, 
together  with  the  improvements  in  navigation  and  inland  trans- 
portation, produced  universal  activity  in  commerce  and  trade. 
The  whirl  and  rush  of  this  progress  encompassed  the  South  on 
every  side  :  .  .  .  j-et  alone  in  all  the  world  she  stood  unmoved 
by  it;  in  government,  in  society,  in  employments,  in  labor,  the 
States  of  the  South  in  1860  were  substantially  what  they  had 
been  in  1810.  .  .  .  Not  only  had  the  South  remained  un- 
changed during  all  this  time,  but  the  flood  of  immigration 
which  poured  over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  had  passed  her 
by.  Millions  of  men  and  women  from  every  country  of  Europe 
passed  along  the  whole  extent  of  her  northern  border,  bringing 
with  them  the  industrial  secrets  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  carrying  their  skill  and  thrift  to  the  uttermost  wilds  of  the 
West ;  they  passed  within  sight,  almost,  of  the  fertile  soil,  un- 
tenanted lands,  and  untouched  resources  of  the  South,  .  .  .  but 
they  would  not  come  in.  The  conservatism  and  isolation  of  the 
South  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  country  was  so  full 
of  enriching  progress.  ...  A  conservatism  so  exceptional  and 
conspicuous  became  an  offence  to  the  spirit  of  progress  ani- 
mating the  rest  of  the  world.  ...  No  ordinarv  influences,  cer- 
tainly  no  mere  nominal  state  of  mind,  could  have  withstood  the 
onset  of  modern  progress,  the  solicitations  of  self-interest,  the 
promptings  of  cupidity,  the  siege  and  bombardment  of  outside 
public  opinion,  to  which  the  South  was  so  long  and  so  con- 
stantly subjected ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  any  sentiment 
or  squeamishness  have  kept  out  of  so  attractive  a  countr}^,  the 
immigrant  who  cheerfully  encounters  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
savages  in  making  his  home  in  the  lonely  prairie.  We  must, 
of  course,  look  for   the  prime  cause  of  Southern  peculiarities 
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in   its  peculiar  institution,    African  slavery.    ...    If  slavery 
here  had   not   been    contemporaneous  with    the  extiaordinary 
facilities  for  transmigration  which  the  present  century  has  in- 
troduced, the  original  slave   States  would  probably  have  con- 
tained to-day  the  eleven  millions  which  constitute  the  Southern 
population,  and  European  immigration  would  long  since  have 
filled  up  all  the  rest  of  her  present  territory."     And  then  there 
would  have  been  some  sense  in  comparing  the  moral  conditions 
of  society  South,  with   those   North;   but,  with   her   retained 
native  population  as   against   the  imported  population  of  the 
North,  no  justifiable  comparisons  can  be  made.     Nor  has  the 
author    of    the    arraignment   we    are    considering,   any   right 
to   exclude  the   blacks  from    the  Southern  population,  or  the 
foreign  elements   from    the   Northern ;  for,  had   the    Southern 
States  adopted  a  free  school  system  at  the  same  time  with  the 
North,  does  any  one  believe  the  institution  of  slavery  could 
have  existed  so  long?     Of  course  the  slave  was  not  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Southern  parental  system  of  education  ;  but  without 
that  system  he  could  not  have  been  sustained  ;  and  that  system 
is  responsible  as  much  for  slavery  as  the  free  school  sj^stem  of 
the  North  is  responsible  for  the  wonderful  tide  of  immigration, 
which,  Mr.  Trenholm  so  eloquently   asserts,  has  brought  the 
industrial  secrets  of  every  quarter   of  the  globe  to    America. 
Ignorance,  the  parental  system  of  education,  and  slavery,  form 
a  trinit}^  the  North  has  never  known ;  and  every  noble  man  you 
meet  South  is  thankful  it  will  never  be  known  again  in  his 
community.     A  visit  to   the  Southern  States,  intercourse  with 
their  best  minds,  with  men  like  Mr.  Trenholm,  whose  progres- 
sive ideas  we  have  referred  to,  like  Gov.  Holliday  of  Virginia, 
Gov.  Porter  of  Tennessee,  and  all  men  there  who  desire  the 
development  of  their  rich   States,  will  prove  'to    any  one  the 
great  fact  of  their  desires  to   see    the    effects   of  that   trinity 
washed  out  forever,  and,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  hope,  by  that 
potent  agent,  the  education  and  consequent  elevation  of  their 
peasantry  and  operatives ;  and  this  is  shown   too  in  their  deep 
interest  in  all  that  Massachusetts  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
uplifting  of  her  people,  under  the  benign  influence  of  that  other 
trinity,  —  the  sanctuary,  free  schools,  and  general  knowledge. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  within  thirty-three  years  our 
factory  operative  population  has  been  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct nationalities.     A  generation  ago  our  cotton  and  woollen 
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mills  were  filled  with  operatives  from  the  farming  villages  of 
New  England  and  the  homes  of  Old  England.  The  tradition- 
ary factory  girl  gave  place,  and  rapidly  too,  to  the  Irish  opera- 
tive, till  hardly  a  native  woman  could  be  found  in  our  mills. 
The  Irish  girl  held  undisputed  sway  for  a  few  years,  till  now 
the  Frencli.  Canadian  is  crowding  her  away  from  the  looms,  and 
so  quietly  and  yet  so  swiftly  that  in  many  localities  the  Irish 
brogue  has  almost  died  away  in  the  chatter  of  the  new-comer. 
With  each  change  the  tendency  to  illiteracy  has  become  more 
and  more  marked.  Yet  the  State  preserves  her  superiority  over 
most  of  her  sisters  in  the  small  proportion  of  her  people  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  referred 
to,  and  compared  in  the  attacks  cited,  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables : — 


Comparison  of  Illiteracy  of  Natives,  1850-1870. 
(From  United  States  Census.) 


185  0. 

18  70. 

Natives  20  years  of  age  and 

Natives  10  years  old  and  over 

over  v/\\o  cannot  read  and 

who  cannot  i^nYe,  with  per- 

write, witli  percentage   of 

> 

centage  of   native  popula- 

native population. 

tion. 

Massachusetts, 

l,861,or-,2„-of  1  +  % 

Massachusetts, 

7,912,  or  J^ 

oil  +  % 

Vermont, 

616,  or  j-%  of  1  +  % 

Vermont, 

3,902,  or 

1  +  % 

Connecticut,  . 

1,293,  or  ^-^  of  1  +  % 

Connecticut,  . 

5,678,  or 

1  +  % 

Rhode  Island, 

1,248,  or            1  +  % 

Rhode  Island, 

4,444,  or 

2  +  % 

So.  Carolina, . 

16,460,  or           2  +  % 

Delaware, 

20,631,  or 

17-i-% 

Georgia, 

41,261,  or            4.5  % 

Maryland, 

126,907,  or 

18  +  % 

Virginia, 

87,383,  or           6  +  % 

Kentucky, 

324,945,  or 

25  +  % 

Kentucky, 

67,359,  or           7  +  % 

Virginia, 

523,012,  or 

31  +  % 

Maryland, 

38,426,  or           7  +  % 

No.  Carolina, 

397,573,  or 

36  +  % 

No.  Carolina, 

80,083,  or           9  +  % 

Georgia, 

467,503,  or 

39  +  % 

Delaware, 

9,777,  or         11  -f-  % 

So.  Carolina, 

289,726,  or 

41  +  % 
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Comparison  of  Illiteracy,  1850-1870. 
(From  United  States  Census.) 


18  50. 

1870. 

White  persons  20  yrs.  old  and 

While  persons  21 

yrs.  old  and 

over,  unable 

to   read   and 

over  who  cannot  write,  with 

write,  with 

jercentage   of 

percentage  of  white  popula- 

white population.                  | 

tion. 

Connecticut,  . 

4,739,  or 

1  +  % 

Connecticut,  . 

22,673,  or 

4  +  % 

Vermont, 

6,189,  or 

1.97  +  % 

Vermont, 

13,312,  or 

4  +  % 

Rhode  Island, 

3,340,  or 

2  +  % 

Maryland, 

32,766,  or 

5  +  % 

Massachusetts, 

27,539,  or 

2.7  +  % 

Massachusetts, 

83,810,  or 

5.8      % 

Maryland, 

20,815,  or 

4  +  % 

Rhode  Island, 

16,074,  or 

7  +  % 

So.  Carolina, . 

15,684,  or 

5  +  % 

Delaware, 

^  8,032,  or 

7  +  % 

Delaware, 

4,536,  or 

6  +  % 

Virginia, 

107,723,  or 

9  +  % 

Georgia, 

41,200,  or 

7  +  % 

Kentucky, 

106,551,  or 

9.6  +  % 

Kentucky, 

66,687,  or 

8  +  % 

Georgia, 

62,430,  or 

9.75  +  % 

Virginia, 

77,005,  or 

8.5  +  % 

So.    Carolina, 

30,891,  or 

10  +  % 

No.   Carolina, 

73,566,  or 

13  +  % 

No.    Carolina, 

95,839,  or 

14  +  % 

The  illiteracy  of  Massachusetts  in  1875,  by  the  last  State 
census,  was  104,513,  above  ten  years  of  age,  or  *about  6i  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population.  The  native  born  illiterates  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  numbered  6,947,' or  about  two-fifths  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  1850  the  percentage  was 
about  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  showing  a  decrease  of  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  in  native  illiterates  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age ;  while  the  population  increased  during  the  same  period, 
1860  to  1875,  over  sixty-six  per  cent.  Illiteracy  was  not  re- 
ported in  1860.  I  am  therefore  debarred  making  comparisons 
for  that  year. 

In  Massachusetts,  crime  is  more  completely  ferreted  out, 
prosecuted,  and  punished,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  punishment  of  high-toned  criminals  is  as  swift  as  that  of 
men  who  cannot  boast  of  social  station. 

I  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  educated  criminal 
holding  a  high  social  position  was  brought  in  for  sentence  in  a 
court  in  Boston,  his  counsel  eloquently  pictured  the  misery  a 
sentence  would  work  in  the  family  and  circle  of  the  prisoner, 
and  urged  the  court  to  make  the  sentence  as  light  as  possible  on 
account  of  his  culture  and  fine  attainments.  The  court  in  pass- 
ing sentence  stated  that  the  reasons  given  by  prisoner's  counsel 
for  a  light  sentence  were  just  those  which  would  induce  him  to 
give  all  the  punishment  the  law  would  allow ;  that  the  educa- 
tion and  position  of  the  accused  should  have  prevented  him 
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from  committing  the  crime,  which  on  this  account  was  a  much 
greater  crime :  he  only  regretted  that  the  law  did  not  provide 
for  a  severer  sentence.  I  think  the  records  of  the  past  few 
years  in  this  State  prove  clearly  that  our  courts  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  doctrine.  If  other  States  will  follow  the 
blind  goddess  as  scrupulously  as  does  Massachusetts,  their 
criminal  list  may  with  reason  be  compared  with  her  own. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  first  proposition  quite  at  length,  be- 
cause it  was  so  general  in  its  nature,  that  many  things  said 
under  it  would  apply  to  some  of  the  others.  It  appears  con- 
clusively to  my  own  mind,  that  the  facts  stated  and  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  them  corapletel}^  answer  the  first  count  of 
the  arraignment. 

11.  That  pauperism,  idiocy,  suicides,  and  insanity,  are  super- 
induced by  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  and  that  this  is 
proven  by  two  hundred  years'  trial,  is  a  proposition  which  in 
many  respects  strikes  one  as  too  puerile  to  demand  serious  con- 
sideration :  yet  it  is  often  alleged  as  true.  To  refute  the  state- 
ment it  only  requires  to  be  shown  that  the  evils  enumerated  do 
not  keep  pace  with  population.  The  basis  of  comparison  used 
in  the  indictment  is  not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  allow  its 
being  employed  in  this  connection.  As  to  pauperism  and  in- 
sanity, they  are  conditions  which  follow  manufacturing  enter- 
prises more  sharply  than  peoples  engaged  in  agriculture  :  yet  in 
Massachusetts  they  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  most  reliable  lunacy  statistics  for  Massachusetts  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  insane  from  1855  to  1875  of  38  per 
cent,  while  the  population  increased  during  the  same  period 
45 -f-  per  cent. 

As  to  pauperism  for  the  last  named  period,  in  Massachusetts 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  full-support  paupers  of 
about  20  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  population  of  45+ 
per  cent.*  The  number  of  State  paupers  decreased  10  per 
cent.f 

Idiocy  increased  in  Massachusetts  during  the  same  20  years 
23  per  cent,  or  about  one-half  the  ratio  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  examination  of  the  Registration  Reports  of  this  State, 

*  state  Censuses,  1855,  1875. 

t  Twelfth  Report  Board  of  State  Charities,  Appendix,  p.  35. 
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it  is  found  that  the  average  number  of  homicides  for  the  period 
used  — 1855  to  1875  —  was  21.3  per  annum  ;  the  average  yearly 
number  of  suicides  for  the  same  period  was  92.5 :  an  exhibit 
Massachusetts  need  not  worry  over,  or  use  as  the  basis  for 
agitating  the  abolition  of  her  school  system.  These  figures 
have  no  weight  when  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
as  to  their  occupations,  &c.,  are  taken  into  consideration,  as 
more  fully  discussed  under  the  preceding  proposition.  We 
regret  that  data  for  all  the  States  cannot  be  had  to  correspond 
with  those  for  Massachusetts. 

III.  That  the  crime  of  abortion  is  one  of  the  direct  results 
or  outgrowths  of  the  system. 

This  is  a  bold  assertion,  and  the  only  merit  it  has  is  that  it 
is  assertion ;  for  it  cannot  be  proven,  and  there  are  no  statistics 
by  which  to  disprove  it.  It  would  be  strange,  under  the 
general  advance  all  science  has  made  during  the  present 
century,  if,  with  that  advance,  evil  had  not  in  many  ways 
found  new  and  powerful  auxiliaries.  The  implements  of  war 
have  kept  pace  with  those  of  peace.  Men  are  killed  scientifi- 
cally ;  the  chemist's  arts  are  used  for  all  purposes,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  therapeutics  disclose  the  means  for  wrong  as  well 
as  for  curative  and  remedial  purposes.  If  science  has  been  in 
any  way  benefited  by  the  free  system  of  schools  in  any  or  all 
countries  where  it  prevails,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
abortion  may  have  become  more  frequent.  It  would  take  a 
man  utterly  devoid  of  logic  to  attempt  to  convince  the  world, 
that,  because  ansesthetics  had  been  used  by  burglars  to  aid  in 
robbery,  they  should  be  condemned  as  the  evil  results  of  scien- 
tific discovery;  but  so  it  is  that  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  to 
humanity  is  turned  to  the  service  of  the  Devil.  The  means  of 
procuring  abortion  with  ease  and  with  little  chance  for  the 
discovery  of  the  crime  have  been  resorted  to  by  evil-disposed 
people  ;  still  we  fail  to  see  why  the  practice  should  be  charged 
upon  the  Massachusetts  school  system.  The  testimony  of  med- 
ical men  is,  that  criminal  abortion  is  on  the  decrease,  and  the 
decrease  may  well  be  charged  to  advanced  moral  education. 

IV.  The  charge  also  made  that  Boston's  dens  of  iniquity  owe 
their  overcrowded  condition  not  so  much  to  the  foreign  parent- 
age of  their  inmates  as  to  the  public  school  system,  is  a  charge 
upon  the  virtue  of  our  foreign  born  women.  I  assert,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  ratio  of  criminals  re- 
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ferred  to,  to  the  whole  population  in  Boston,  or  Massachusetts, 
is  not  as  high  as  that  of  anj'  large  city  in  this  country  not  hav- 
ing a  public  school  system  similar  to  our  own.  To  discuss  the 
fourth  count,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  prior  to  the  war,  and 
under  the  parental  system  of  education  existing  at  the  South, 
there  was  a  reason  why  certain  crimes  did  not  appear  to  exist 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  North.  For  the  same  reason, 
adultery  was  punishable  by  the  insignificant  fine  of  $20,  while 
in  Massachusetts  it  met  with  imprisonment. 

This  reason,  as  to  the  South,  is  of  the  past,  and  should  not 
be  forced  into  any  discussion ;  nor  should  this  State  be  chal- 
lenged to  their  consideration. 

V.  Another  charge,  but  too  long  to  be  repeated,  relates  to 
the  destruction  of  home  influence,  the  scattering  broadcast  the 
seeds  of  anarchy,  discord,  communism,  &c. 

If  there  is  a  place  on  earth  where  the  sacred  ties  of  home 
find  their  fullest  strength,  it  is  in  New  England  ;  and  under  her 
system  of  schools  it  offers  the  freest  play  of  home  influence 
upon  the  child.  Under  the  old  parental  school-system  of  the 
South,  the  boarding-school  and  the  academy  took  from  their 
homes  those  pupils  destined  to  receive  any  education  beyond 
the  rudimentary  instruction  available.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  home  influences  for  the  child,  while  he  is  a  student, 
to  be  secured  under  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  were  well 
stated  by  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.D.,  in  "  The  New  Eng- 
lander  "  for  November,  1858,  contemporaneously  with  the  pe- 
riod, back  to  whose  system  the  opponents  of  our  free  schools 
would  have  the  South  turn,  and  with  her  system  of  that  time 
in  mind :  — 

"  Early  departure  from  the  homestead  is  a  moral  crisis  that  many  of  our 
youth  do  not  show  themselves  able  to  meet.  It  comes  at  a  tender  age,  when 
judgment  is  weakest,  and  passion  and  impulse  strongest.  The  heart  is 
inexperienced,  and  peculiarly  plastic  for  impressions.  The  great  outlines  of 
character,  the  prophecies  of  the  coming  man,  are  being  drawn  out.  If  a 
malformation  take  place  at  this  period,  it  is  organic.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that,  if  a  home  is  ever  of  worth  to  a  child,  this  is  the  period 
when  he  most  needs  it.  The  morning  and  evening  air  of  the  homestead 
may  not  be  as  classic  as  that  of  academic  haUs,  but  more  pure,  giving  tone 
and  vigor  to  the  forming  and  unfolding  manhood.  Many  are  so  confiding, 
generous,  and  nobly  impulsive,  that  their  character  will  certainly  be  shaped 
by  their  companions.  The  success  or  failure  of  others  is  cast  on  the  contin- 
gency of  spending  their  sabbaths  at  home  or  abroad.  That  hallowed  day, 
spent  in  the  sacred  privacies  of  a  childhood  home,  is  an  antidote  to  a  thou- 
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sand  ruinous  influences.  All  the  glittering  promises  of  catalogues  and 
boarding-school  circulars,  to  watch  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  pupil, 
may  prove  of  less  worth  than  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  a  sister,  the 
gentle  words  of  a  mother,  and  the  approving  look  of  a  father. 

"  In  brief,  under  this  system,  all  the  power  of  home  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  child,  while  he  is  feeling  all  the  forces  and  using  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  school.  The  parents  can  carry  forward  their  system  of  in- 
struction jointly  with  the  public  teacher.  So  the  unnatural,  and  dangerous, 
and  often  fatal  divorce  of  the  child  from  his  home  is  avoided. ' ' 

This  strong  presentation  by  Dr.  Barrows  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  challenge. 

New  England  lives  under  a  second  trinity,  other  than  that 
of  the  sanctuary,  free  schools,  and  general  knowledge ;  but 
which  grows  out  of  the  first,  and  can  only  live  where  that  is 
found,  —  the  trinity  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  of  the  child. 
The  father,  the  mother,  and  the  child  which  perpetuates  their 
being,  unceasingly  reproduce  the  trinity,  which  of  itself  com- 
pletes and  continues  the  race.* 

The  child  is  the  epitome  of  the  human  flock,  and  is  more 
thoroughly  the  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the  munici- 
pality and  the  state  under  the  free  common  school  system  than 
under  any  other,  —  especially  that  system  which  would  send 
the  child  away  from  the  holy  amenities  of  home-life  to  acquire 
even  that  elementary  education,  so  readily  gained  in  our  gram- 
mar-schools. 

The  sabbath  finds  its  highest  consecration  with  a  people  uni- 
versally educated.  I  need  not  wound  the  sentiments  of  those 
courageous  men,  who  have  succeeded  in  instituting  a  system 
of  public  education  far  in  advance  of  the  old,  by  calling  up 
the  picture  of  the  holiday  Sunday  of  their  cities,  nor  take  the 
space  to  cite  those  countries  where  one  passes  on  the  sabbath 
from  the  grand  cathedral,  where  he  has  witnessed  the  superb 
service  of  the  celebration  of  mass,  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  pub- 
lic square,  where  he  can  be  entertained  or  offended  according 
to  his  birthplace  or  his  tastes.  In  New  England  the  chimes  of 
the  church-bell  and  of  the  school-bell  ring  out  in  harmony; 
and  under  their  mellowing  and  elevating  influences  we  have 
no  general  sabbath-breaking,  no  communism,  no  election  riots, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  campaign  may  have  been,  no  riots  from 
great  strikes  upon  railroads,  such  as  was  inaugurated  at  Mar- 
tinsburg  a  few  months  ago.     We  do  have  free  discussion  of  all 

*  Lamartine. 
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such  matters  as  interest  the  people,  and  the  people  are  able  to 
join  in  the  discussion. 

This  count  of  the  indictment  cannot  be  sustained,  and  it  was 
recklessly  made. 

VI.  The  last  charge  relates  to  divorces,  and  charges  upon 
the  Massachusetts  system  all  the  evils  growing  out  of  unhappy 
marriages,  and  the  infidelity  of  married  people.  That  3^oung 
ladies  growing  up  under  our  system,  and  all  modern  condi- 
tions, learn  to  consider  that  there  is  something  else  for  them 
to  become,  than  mere  agents  for  the  rapid  population  of  the 
earth,  is  true.  The  sacred  name  of  mother  holds  as  warm  a 
place  withhi  their  natures  as  it  ever  held  in  the  hearts  of  any 
women  of  any  time  or  of  any  land.  They  prefer,  however,  to  be 
the  mothers  of  families  they  can  rear  with  a  conscientious  and 
religious  discharge  of  matronly  duties,  rather  than  to  bring  into 
the  world  those  old-fashioned  large  families,  so  much  sighed  for 
by  a  few  pessimists  who  fail  to  observe  that  the  family  of  to- 
day is  brought  up,  instead  of  furnishing  the  innocent  cause  for 
repeated  breaks  in  the  family  circle.  Those  old-fashioned  fami- 
lies, what  general  misery  they  brought  with  them  to  those 
fathers  and  mothers  who  thought  it  their  duty  not  to  allow 
over  two  years  to  intervene  between  the  ages  of  children, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more !  If  the  public 
school  system  has  brought  our  generation  to  the  truth  that  a 
small  family,  well  cared  for,  is  more  an  honor  and  glory  to  the 
Creator  than  a  large  old-fashioned  one  half  cared  for  and 
neglected,  then  God  be  praised !  for  in  the  new  conditions  we 
shall  not  find  so  many  men  and  women  carrying  through  life 
the  constantly  reminding  back-ache  of  the  great  work  of  their 
mothers,  who,  in  their  endeavor  to  obey  the  injunction  to 
increase  and  multiply,  made  also  those  wonderful  exertions 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  home,  which, 
although  they  excite  our  admiration  for  their  Spartan  characters, 
we  do  not  care  to  see  extended  to  this  or  any  other  age.  Under 
either  period  or  family  regime,  the  product  has  been  of  the 
same  race  as  the  parents  —  thanks  to  our  school  system. 

The  causes  of  divorce  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  in  1860 
were  very  much  the  same ;  and  if  the  divorces  of  the  latter 
State  not  decreed  by  the  courts  could  have  been  transferred  to 
the  court  calendar,  where  they  would  now  be  found,  the  record 
would  not  be  quoted  by  any  sane  man  to  prove  that  our  .system 
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of  schools  caused  more  separations  of  husband  and  wife  than 
did  the  parental  system  of  Virginia  and  other  States. 

Many  of  the  elements  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  counts  are  met 
by  the  statements  and  facts  to  be  found  in  the  consideration  of 
the  first,  and  they  need  not  be  treated  at  greater  length. 

The  system  of  Massachusetts  has  its  faults,  or  rather  its  imper- 
fections; but  they  are  the  imperfections  incident  to  its  growth, 
and  not  inherent  in  the  system  itself.  A  youth,  as  to  strength, 
is  not  the  perfect  man ;  but  the  process  of  development  brings 
him  to  the  perfect  stature.  No  intermediate  stage  can  be 
designated  an  imperfection.  So  with  our  system ;  it  is  in  the 
process  of  development  continually.  One  can  easily  say  that  it 
does  not  provide  for  all  the  wants  or  all  the  necessities  of  a 
public  education,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  it  might  do  more  to- 
wards fitting  young  men  and  women  for  the  active  work  of  life, 
but  I  am  content  when  I  see  that  it  is  working  in  that  very 
direction ;  that,  if  its  art  schools  can  be  established  in  large 
cities,  it  will  result  in  practical  benefits  to  the  Commonwealth 
in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  will  lead  eventually  to  in- 
dustrial education,  the  great  need  of  the  future,  for  in  the 
greater  versatility  of  talent  is  to  be  found  the  emancipation  of 
labor.  When  the  operative  is  also  the  artisan,  and  the  artisan 
the  artist,  to  the  extent  of  producing  fine  work  and  even  art- 
work, he  is  in  a  condition  to  help  supply  the  ever-increasing 
wants  of  life,  when  what  we  call  luxuries  one  day  become 
necessities  another.  This  kind  of  training,  along  with  the  best 
moral  and  religious  culture  growing  out  of  broadened  intellec- 
tual development,  will  ripen  into  that  solid  education  without 
which  no  State  in  the  future  can  long  maintain  its  strength. 
This  education,  with  Christianity,  not  for  a  corner-stone  of  the 
State,  but  the  whole  underpinning,  the  Massachusetts  system 
aims  to  secure,  not  only  to  the  children  of  respectability,  but  to 
all  without  regard  to  condition  or  to  rank  in  society.  It  is  only 
under  the  Christian  commonwealth,  North  or  South,  that  these 
things  can  be  realized. 


c. 

SUGGESTIONS    ACCOMPANYING    THE    COURSE 

OF   STUDY  FOE   GRAMMAR  AND 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS, 

BOSTON. 
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50  minutes 
a  week. 
Twice    in 
the  forenoon 
and  once  in 
the       after- 
noon. 

50  minutes 
a  week. 
Same  as  in 
Class  II. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Review,     and 
advance  to   end 
of  No.  20.   Scale 
practice  by  sing- 
ing and  writing. 
Rote  songs. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Charts  from  21 
to  36   inclusive. 
Rote    songs. 
Writing     of 
scales  in  differ- 
ent keys. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in 
books.    Review  work  of 
Classes  V.  and  VI.   on 
paper.    Even  quality  of 
lines.      Subjects   of  les- 
sons in  previous  classes 
repeated  in  regular  or- 
der. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in 
books.      Review    work 
of  Classes  IV.  and  III. 
on  paper.     [For  further 
description  see  pro- 
gramme  of    instruction 
issued  annually.] 

t 
( 

Z\  hours  a  week. 

Numbers  from  1  to  100. 

1.  Adding,  subtracting, 

multiplying,  and  di- 
viding, with  results 
in  figures. 

2.  Relations  of  numbers 

from  1  to  100. 

3.  Roman  numerals  to  C. 

4.  Liter  and   dekaliter; 

dekameter. 

3|  hours  a  week. 

Numbers   from    1   to 
1,000. 

1.  Combinations  of  hun- 

dreds,  and  of  hun- 
dreds with    smaller 
numbers. 

2.  Adding,   subtracting, 

multiplying,  and  di- 
viding     numbers 
from  1  to  144,  with 
results  in  figures. 

3.  Relations  of  numbers 

from  1  to  144. 

4.  Adding      and      sub- 

tracting,    multiply- 
ing    and      dividing 
numbers  from  144  to 
1,000,  no  multiplier 
or     divisor      larger 
than  10  being  used. 

5.  Roman    numerals    to 

M. 

6.  C  e  n  t  i  m  e  t  er ;   gram 

and  kilogram. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Letters,  words, 
and      sentences 
from     dictation 
and     from     the 
black-board. 

Sentences 
made  in  the  lan- 
guage lessons  to 
be  used  for  writ- 
ing exercises. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Words  and 
sentences. 

Sentences 
used  in  lan- 
guage lessons 
will  furnish  ma- 
terial for  exer- 
cises. 

The  proper 
form  of  dating, 
addressing,  and 
signing  a  letter ; 
also  the  correct 
method  of  su- 
perscribing an 
envelope. 

7  hours  a  week. 

Reading  from  a 
Reader  of  a  prop- 
er grade.  Supple- 
mentary reading. 

Spelling  as  be- 
fore. 

7  hours  a  week. 

Reading  from  a 
Reader  of  a  prop- 
er grade.  Supple- 
mentary reading. 

Spelling  as  be- 
fore. 

2|  hours  a  week. 

Observation  of  less 
obvious  qu  alities ;  — 
tints  and  shades  of 
color. 

Study  of  strange  an- 
imals from  pictures, 
to  infer  mode  of  life 
from  structure,  or 
structure  from  mode 
of  life. 

Simple  lessons  on 
weights  and  divisions 
of  time. 

Talks  about  the  hu- 
man body  and  hy- 
giene, continued. 

Fables,  anecdotes. 

2|  hours  a  loeek. 

Work  of  Class  H. 
continued. 

Complementary 
colors. 

Harmonies  oi  col- 
ors. 

Plants  and  animals 
gathered  into  fami- 
lies. 

Vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  products 
distinguished. 

Observation  of  the 
qualities  and  mech- 
anism of  things  as 
adapted  to  their  use. 

2  hours  a 
week. 
Same     as     in 
Class  ni. 

2  hours  a 

week. 

Same     as     in 

Classes  II.  and 

III. 

H 
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6 

1  hotir  a  week. 
(As  in  Rules 
and        Regula- 
tions,       Chap. 
XXIX.) 

Music  Charts, 
Second   Series. 
Exercises    and 
songs     in     the 
first  20  pages  of 
the  Charts,  and 
in   the  first  33 
pages    of    Sec- 
ond     Music 
Reader.      Con- 
tinued practice 
in  writing. 

Charts,  from 
No.  21  to  40,  in- 
clusive. Chro- 
matic scale, 
both  in  singing 
and  writing. 
Songs  at  option 
of  teacher. 
Rules  of 

breathing. 
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1  hour  a  week. 
Charts  (Third 
Series.)     Scale 
and  staff  inter- 
vals.     Singing 
in  di  ffer  ent 
keys  up  to  three 
sharps  and  four 
flats.     Practice 
of  the  tirst  20 
numbers    in 
Charts,    and 
first  22  pages  of 
Third  Reader. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Charts.     Re- 
verse Charts  of 
Third  Series  to 
be    completed. 
Songs   in  vari- 
0  u  s      keys. 
Transposition 
from    one    key 
to   another. 
Vocal     culture 
continued. 

1^  hours  a  week. 
Drawing    on    paper  ■  in 
hooks.    Filling  of  geome- 
tric  shapes  with   conven- 
tional ornament.     Details 
of  historical  ornament,  un- 
symmetrical.   Abstract 
curves  based  on  the  spiral. 
Conventional  leaves.     Ob- 
jects in  profile.    Dictation 
and  memory.    Elementary 
design.     Processes  of 
mechanical  repetition . 
Geometrical  drawing  with 
compasses.    Problems  9  to 
44. 

1^  hours  a  week. 

Drawing    on    paper    in 
books.    Horizontal,  verti- 
cal, and  central  repetition 
compared.     Details  of  his- 
torical   ornament.      Com- 
mon   objects.        Enlarge- 
ment and  reduction  of  or- 
namental   details.       Sym- 
metry   of    unsymmetrical 
lines.     Elementary  design 
from  historic  details.   Dic- 
tation,  memory,   and    de- 
sign  comhined    in    single 
lesson.     Geometrical 
drawing  with  compasses. 
Problems  45  to  73. 

1  hour  a 

week. 
Outlines 
of  Phys- 
ics, to'be 
taught  as 

far  as 
practica- 
ble by  the 
experi- 
mental 
method. 

2|  hours  a 

week. 

United 

States 
History 

to  July 
4th,  1776. 

3  hoxirs  a  week. 
Study  of  the  earth 
asaglobe,wlth  ref- 
erence   to     form, 
motions,  parallels, 
meridians,    zones 
(with  their   char- 
acteristics), winds, 
currents,  and  the 
life  of  man  as  va- 
r  i  e  d    by   climate 
and  civilization. 

The       physical 
features     of     the 
grand       divisions 
studied  and  com- 
pared; with  map- 
drawing. 

2^  hours  a  iceek. 

Physical   and 
political      geogra- 
phy of  the   coun- 
tries of  the  grand 
divisions     begun; 
with    map    draw- 
ing. 

4  hours  a  week. 

1.  Factors,        measures 

and  multiples. 

2.  Common  Fractions. 

3.  The    units  of   Long, 

Square,   and    Solid 
Measure,  with  their 
relations. 

4.  Decimal  Fractions  re- 

viewed   and    com- 
pleted. 

Oral  exercises. 

4  hours  a  week. 

1.  Metric  System. 

2.  Percentage  :  — 

(a)  Simple  interest. 
(6)  Discount. 

Oral  exercises. 

2  hours  a 
week. 
Two 
books 
each  half- 
year. 
Blank- 
books  at 
alternate 
lessons. 

I5  hours  a 
week. 
Two 
hooks 
each  half- 
year. 
Blank- 
hooks  at 
alternate 
lessons. 

5  hours  a 

week. 

Reading 
from  a 
Reader  of 
a  proper 
grade,  or 
its  equiv- 
alent. 

Spelling 
as  before. 

3  hours  a 

week. 

Reading 
from  a 
Reader  of 
a  proper 
grade,  or 
its  equiva- 
lent. 

Spelling 
as  before. 

21  hours  a 
week. 

Elementary 
Natural     His- 
tory     contin- 
ued. 

Common 
metals        and 
minerals. 
Useful  woods. 

Stories  from 
Mythology 
and     Ancient 
History. 

Poetry    and 
prose  recited. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Elementary 
Natural  His- 
tory contin- 
ued. 

Physiology 
begun. 

Stories  of 
life  in  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

Poetry  and 
prose  recited. 

Z  hours  a  week. 
Same     as     in 
Classes  V.  and 
VI. 

3  hours  a  week. 

Same  contin- 
ued. 

Grammar  he- 
gun  :  The  parts 
of  speech ;  An- 
alysis of  simple 
sentences. 

E; 
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SUGGESTIONS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR 
GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Note.  —  These  are  suggestions,  not  directions.  They  have  been  prepared  in 
the  hope  of  helping  our  teachers  to  follow  the  revised  course  of  study  with  greater 
ease.  But  there  is  no  intention  of  restricting  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  of  turn- 
ing any  one  from  methods  that  have  been  tried  successfully,  to  those  that  are  un- 
tried. There  is  only  one  end  in  education,  but  there  are  many  means  of  reaching 
it ;  and  the  teacher  who  has  his  own  means,  and  those  effective,  has  the  best  for 
him. 


Language. 
Primary   Schools. 

The  purpose  of  these  lessons  —  which  is,  to  accustom  pupils 
to  express  what  they  know  in  language  suited  to  their  age  and 
capacity,  at  first  orally  and  afterward  in  writing  —  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  teacher,  to  stimulate  her  inven- 
tion, and  to  guide  her  judgment  in  the  adoption  of  the  best 
methods. 

The  programme  can  do  little  more  than  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  by  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  to  suggest 
some  among  the  many  methods  which  the  ingenious  teacher 
will  use.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  set  definite  limits  to  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  several  classes.  This  will  depend  much 
on  the  capacity  and  aptness  of  the  teacher,  and  cannot  fail  to 
manifest  its  results  in  any  examination  to  which  the  pupils  may 
be  subjected.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that,  though  the 
exercises  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  several  classes,  they  are 
expected  to  be  progressive,  and  that  pupils  should  be  thrown 
more  and  more  on  their  own  resources  as  they  advance. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  caution  the  teacher 
against  the  expectation  of  great  and  immediate  results.  The 
process  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  its  early  stages ;  but,  if 
intelligently  persevered  in,  its  effects  will  be  felt  with  increased 
force  as  pupils  advance  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
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In  the  oral  exercises  pupils  should  be  required  to  speak 
audibly  and  distinctly,  and  to  make  complete  sentences.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  An  answer  given  in  a  word 
or  phrase,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  knowing  the  ques- 
tion, does  not  secure  the  end  desired. 

As  soon  as  pupils  begin  to  write,  care  should  be  taken  that 
every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital,  that  the  words 
should  be  spelt  correctly,  and  that  a  period  should  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  that  tells  something,  and  a  question-mark 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  that  asks  a  question.  Beyond  the  use 
of  these  two  punctuation-marks,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
trouble  pupils  in  the  primary  schools,  since  the  sentences  that 
they  form  will  be  short,  and  they  are  not  able  at  this  stage  to 
make  proper  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  comma,  semi- 
colon, &c. 

The  earnest  teacher  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  finding 
material  for  these  language-lessons.  The  pictures  in  the  read- 
ing-book, the  selections  that  the  pupils  read,  and  whatever  may 
arouse  their  curiosity,  and  lead  to  habits  of  observation  and 
discrimination,  the  skilful  teacher  will  use  :  especially  the  oral 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals  will  furnish  interesting  and  in- 
structive material,  that  may  be  used  indefinitely. 

At  first  only  the  most  prominent  objects  in  a  picture,  or  the 
most  obvious  qualities  of  an  object,  should  receive  attention. 
Thus,  in  examining  a  picture  in  the  reading-book,  in  answer  to 
suo-gestive  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  will  say,  that  he 
sees  two  little  girls  ;  that  they  are  looking  at  a  bird's  nest ;  that 
the  nest  has  four  eggs  in  it ;  and  that  the  bird  is  sitting  near 
by  on  the  branch  of  the  tree. 

This,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  for  the  lowest  class.  At  a  later 
stage  the  skilful  teacher  will  find  no  difficulty  in  interesting 
the  pupil  in  the  skill  with  which  the  nest  is  made,  the  beauty 
of  the  eggs,  and  the  motherly  anxiety  of  the  bird  whose  hiding- 
place  has  been  discovered. 

No  doubt  the  pupils  will  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  require 
much  assistance,  which  may  be  given  chiefly  by  suggestive 
questions,  leading  them  to  name  the  most  important  thing  or 
quality  first,  and  then  to  speak  of  other  things  in  relation  to  it. 

Whenever  an  imperfect  or  ungrammatical  sentence  is  made, 
it  is  recommended  that  an  opportunity  be  given  for  some  pupil 
to  correct  it.     As  pupils  advance,  more  particular  descriptions 
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may  be  broiiglit  out  by  judicious  questioning.  In  some  such 
way  as  tiiat  indicated  above,  it  is  believed  that  these  oral 
exercises  may  furnish  material  for  elementary  lessons  in  com- 
posing and  writing. 

Language. 

Q-rammar   Schools. 

The  purpose  of  these  lessons  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
primary  lessons,  —  to  develop  the  power  of  oral  and  written 
expression.  The  attempt  to  do  this  by  a  study  of  the  techni- 
calities of  grammar  has  proved  a  failure ;  and  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  facility  in  the  use  of  language  can 
only  be  acquired  by  abundant  exercise  in  using  it  as  the  expres- 
sion of  thought. 

The  time  specially  allotted  to  this  does  not,  perhaps,  fully 
indicate  what  is  regarded  as  its  relative  importance  to  other 
studies.  All  the  recitations,  whether  oral  or  written,  in  what- 
ever branch,  should  be  regarded  also  as  exercises  in  the  correct 
use  of  language.  The  material  for  these  lessons  will  thus  be 
found,  to  some  extent,  in  the  subjects  suggested  for  the  primary 
schools,  and  also  in  the  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  almost 
all  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  Notliing  fixes  knowl- 
edge so  definitely  in  our  minds  as  to  state  it  in  our  own 
language.  Much  information  on  subjects  not  connected  with 
the  school  work  may  be  imparted  by  the  teacher,  to  be  repro- 
duced by  pupils  in  these  lessons.  As  in  the  primary  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  definite  limits  to  the  work  of  the  sev- 
eral classes :  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  it  should  be 
progressive,  more  being  required  both  in  thought  and  expression 
as  we  advance  towards  the  higher  classes.  It  is  believed  that 
a  careful  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  several  classes,  by  the 
principal,  with  an  occasional  test  of  their  success,  may,  in  time, 
furnish  a  proper  standard  of  the  results  to  be  expected  in  the 
several  grades. 

Oral  Instruction. 

Primary  Schools. 

This  phrase  is  applied  to  that  department  of  instruction 
which  aims  to  secure  proper  mental  activity  in  children  by  the 
study,  first  of  their  surroundings,  and  afterward  of  whatever 
is  appropriate,  though  unfamiliar.  Children  are  naturally  ob- 
servant and  curious.      They  begin   early  to   care   for  plants, 
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animals,  and  other  things  around  them.  We  need  only  to 
cherish  and  guide  their  curiosity,  in  order  to  train  their  eyes 
to  quick  seeing,  their  ears  to  attentive  listening,  their  hands  to 
careful  handling;  and  thus  to  lead  them,  through  the  use  of 
their  perceptive  faculties,  to  the  development  of  thought  and 
to  its  proper  expression. 

For  introductory  lessons  in  the  lower  grades,  the  teacher 
may  present  familiar  animals  and  plants,  in  the  living  forms,  in 
preserved  specimens,  or  in  pictures ;  choosing,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  which  represent  families,  —  as  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  duck, 
&c.  The  lessons  upon  any  animal  may  begin  with  the  charac- 
teristics which  are  best  known,  —  whether  habits,  uses,  or 
structure.  Thus,  a  talk  about  the  habits  of  the  cat  may  lead 
to  adaptations  of  structure  ;  while  the  uses  of  the  cow  or  the 
horse  may  lead  to  the  study  of  parts.  Later,  by  comparing 
different  animals,  attention  may  be  called  to  marked  likenesses 
and  differences.  ^ 

In  studying  common  objects  with  little  children,  the  teacher 
may  direct  observations  to  the  most  evident  properties,  —  form, 
color,  and  general  qualities.  Under  this  last  head  may  be 
included,  in  the  higher  grades,  the  study  of  measure,  weight, 
size,  place,  direction,  &c.  Simple  scales  and  a  few  measures, 
which  may  be  easily  obtained,  will  furnish  means  of  recreation 
and  of  profitable  occupation. 

"  Little  and  often "  is  the  secret  of  success  in  primary 
schools;  and  a  few  minutes  of  each  session,  rightly  employed  in 
oral  instruction,  will  give  large  results.  The  teacher  gets  many 
hints  by  studying  children  at  their  play,  watching  the  natural 
activity  of  their  faculties,  and  noticing  that,  while  intensely 
interested  for  a  little  while,  they  soon  turn  to  a  new  amusement. 

Whether  at  play  or  in  school,  children  can  be  kept  interested 
and  busy  only  by  frequent  changes  of  occupation.  This  needed 
variety  is,  however,  the  opportunity  of  the  primary  teacher; 
and,  by  using  it  wisely,  the  children  are  brought  to  a  varied 
though  simple  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
The  mistake  of  trying  to  teach  too  much  in  any  direction 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  especially  in  the  lower  classes. 

While  hints  and  suggestions  may  be  sought  on  all  sides,  the 
teacher  should  not  look  for  models  to  be  blindly  copied.  The 
details  of  her  method  should  be  her  own,  adapted  to  the  special 
circumstances,  and  varied  by  her  own  experience  of  success  or 
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failure.  Certainly  no  work  in  any  grade  of  schools  can  be  a 
surer  test  of  teaching-ability,  or  of  the  range  and  accuracy  of  a 
teacher's  knowledge. 

The  true  teacher  will  begin  with  the  child  where  he  begins ; 
remembering  always,  that,  while  he  will  be  constantly  gaining 
useful  information,  his  mental  development  is  the  more  im- 
portant result.  He  should,  therefore,  be  told  nothing  which  he 
can  find  out  readily  for  himself,  through  the  exercise  of  his  per- 
ceptive faculties  in  examining  objects,  natural  and  artificial. 
At  the  proper  time,  he  will,  by  comparison,  form  judgments, 
and  find  ways  to  express  them.  This  training  is  fundamental, 
and  will  facilitate  progress  in  the  higher^grades  of  instruction. 

Applying  these  principles  to  any  line  of  oral  teaching,  it 
may  be  said,  first,  that  the  material  for  the  lessons  must  be 
well  chosen  and  skilfully  presented ;  secondly,  that  as  the  nat- 
ural movement  of  the  child's  mind  is  toward  the  new,  in  the 
direction  of  his  curiosit}',  much  will  be  gained  by  such  change 
of  material  as  will  give  novelty  while  reviewing  the  points  of 
former  lessons.  The  materials  for  studying  the  common  quali- 
ties of  objects  are  easily  accessible ;  and,  for  lessons  on  color, 
different-colored  worsteds,  silks,  tissue-papers,  bits  of  ribbon, 
pattern-cards,  &c.,  will  serve  a  good  purpose,  even  where  color 
blocks  and  charts  are  provided.  The  inventive  and  interested 
teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  resources. 

As  a  result  of  proper  oral  teaching,  the  vocabulary  given,  and 
the  ideas  it  represents,  will  be  so  naturalized  in  a  child's  mind, 
that  the  presentation  of  a  new  object  will  suggest  as  many  of 
the  known  terms  as  are  applicable  to  it ;  thus  making  "  an 
object-lesson,"  in  the  teclmical  sense,  possible  and  profitable. 

Children  should  be  able  to  tell,  in  simple,  easy  sentences, 
what  they  know  of  any  object  studied,  aficl  how  they  learned  it. 
They  will  thus  take  their  first  steps  in  language  naturally,  and 
will  add  daily  to  their  vocabulary.  ■  Freedom  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression should  be  encouraged ;  and  the  teacher  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  fall  into  the  use  of  formulse,  or  set  phrases,  however 
well  understood. 

By  these  and  similar  methods,  proper  early  training  is  given 
to  the  observing  powers  by  their  daily  use ;  to  the  memory,  so 
retentive  in  childhood,  by  learning  to  apply  and  to  spell  new 
words  as  they  are  introduced  ;  to  the  judgment,  by  the  compari- 
son of  objects  as  to  their  similarities  and  differences;  and  in  the 
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use  of  language,  by  practice  iu  oral  and  written  descriptions ; 
while  incidentally,  yet  surely,  the  habit  of  close  attention  is 
foi'med.  At  intervals  the  teacher  will  naturally  call  up  mental 
images  of  absent  objects,  or  will  Encourage  a  child  to  describe 
what  he  is  thinking  of,  so  that  the  class  may  be  able  to  guess 
his  thought;  and  thus  the  teaching  will  become  conceptive,  and 
begin  to  train  the  imagination.  Familiar  fables  and  stories  that 
illustrate  traits  of  character  may  be  introduced,  by  which  effec- 
tive moral  influence  and  valuable  aid  in  discipline  will  also  be 
secured. 

If  such  teaching  gives  proper  play  to  all  the  faculties,  and 
helps  to  develop  the  child's-whole  nature,  may  it  not  claim  the 
thoughtful  preparation  and  the  best  efforts  of  every  primary- 
school  teacher  ? 

Oeal  Instruction. 

Crrammar  Schools. 

With  the  same  purpose  in  view,  the  same  methods  will  apply 
to  grammar  schools  as  to  primary.  Children  learn  to  see  by 
seeing,  and  to  think  by  thinking.  As  they  pass  on  to  higher 
grades  they  will  be  prepared  to  observe  more  and  more  the  rela- 
tions of  things,  —  how  they  depend  upon  each  other  ;  how  they 
differ  from  and  resemble  each  other,  —  and  so  to  begin  to  ar- 
range them  into  natural  classes.  Thus  the  simple  lessons  from 
nature  will  become  elementary  studies  in  natural  science,  giv- 
ing fresh  enjoyment,  and  bringing  healthful  moral  influences, 
through  an  intelligent  and  reverent  appreciation  of  nature  and 
of  life.  More  and*  more  may  be  done  each  successive  year  to 
cultivate  the  taste  and  the  imagination,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life. 

Simple  talks  about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  about  the  com- 
mon phenomena  of  wind,  clouds,  rain,  frost,  &c. ;  about  what 
we  obtain  from  plants,  animals,  and  the  mineral  world,  and  how 
it  is  prepared  for  use,  thus  leading  to  lessons  on  trades,  occupa- 
tions, and  commerce  ;  stories  of  life  in  ancient  times,  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  other  countries  ;  accounts  of  great  discoveries 
and  inventions;  vivid  biographical  sketches, — all  these  and 
many  more  topics  will  be  fruitful  resources  for  mental  training, 
Avhile  they  illustrate  the  reading,  geography,  and  history  lessons, 
and  furnish  abundant  material  for  language  lessons,  oral  and 
Avritten.     The  aid  needed  in  preparing  for  this  oral  instruction 
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will  be  found  in  such  books  as  Miss  Yonge's  Stories  of  His- 
tory, Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  and 
Age  of  Cliivalry,  Cox's  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  Wood's  Homes 
without  Hands,  and  recently  published  books  on  familiar  science 
and  natural  history. 

Teachers  should  not  be  troubled  with  the  question,  "  how 
much  is  to  be  accomplished  with  any  class,"  but  should  seek  to 
secure  the  best  results  in  the  time  assigned  to  this  department, 
letting  the  range  of  topics  treated  vary  with  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  different  classes. 

Physiology. 

The  chief  purpose  of  a  series  of  lessons  in  physiology,  in  the 
grammar-school  course,  is  to  give  that  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body  which  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  following  topics  may  be  treated 
with  reference  to  their  practical  bearing,  and  with  great  free- 
dom from  the  technicalities  of  scientific  study  :  — 

I.  The  framework  of  the  body,  —  important  as  a  protection 
for  the  internal  organs,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles. 
The  structure  of  bones,  as  adapted  to  their  use.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  their  contents,  without  putting  stress 
upon  the  number  and  names  of  the  bones. 

II.  The  muscles,  as  a  motor  apparatus.  Their  structure  as 
adapted  to  their  use.  How  motion  is  effected.  Use  of  joints, 
tendons,  and  ligaments. 

III.  The  growth  and  renewal  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  as 
dependent  upon  good  food,  good  blood,. good  air. 

Digestion  —  organs  of;  use  of  each;  process  and  result  of 
digestion. 

Circulation  —  organs  of;  their  use  ;  course  of  the  blood. 

Respiration — organs  of;  their  use;  effects  of  good  and  bad 
respiration. 

IV.  The  skin.     Its  structure  and  functions. 

V.  The  nervous  system  as  the  directing  power  in  the  body, 
and  the  special  senses  briefly  treated. 

VI.  Hygiene:  naturally  treated  in  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing topics,  but  the  following  points  may  need  special  emphasis  :  — 

Exercise  —  amount  and  limits  of. 

Food  —  quality,  quantity,  time,  and  manner  of  eating. 
Bathing,  clothing,  posture,  ventilation,  sleep. 
Conditions  for  and  amount  of  mental  labor. 
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Reading. 

The  object  to  be  sought  in  this  branch  of  instruction  is  two- 
fold. The  pupils  should  be  taught  (1)  to  take  in,  with  the 
eye  and  the  mind,  the  meaning  of  the  printed  sentences;  and 
then  (2)  to  express  this  meaning  intelligently  by  the  voice. 
The  reading  matter  should  therefore  be  suited  to  their  under- 
standing, or  not  far  above  it. 

The  methods  used  to  accomplish  this  result  in  the  different 
grades  must  vary  with  different  teachers.  Good  sense,  helped 
by  observation  and  experience,  will  suggest  new  and  changing 
ways  of  interesting  the  pupils,  and  of  advancing  them  in  the 
various  steps. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  use  :  — 

After  children  have  learned  to  recognize  simple  words,  they 
may  be  taught  to  read  short,  simple  sentences  from  the  black- 
board or  chart  and  from  the  book,  the  teacher  aiding  them  by 
reading  each  sentence  ;  for  at  the  outset  they  can  be  expected 
to  do  little  except  by  imitation. 

Bad  habits  formed  at  the  beginning  will  be  very  hard  to  cor- 
rect, either  by  the  teachers  who  allow  the  children  to  form  them, 
or  by  the  teachers  who  next  receive  the  class :  such  a  habit,  for 
example,  as  that  of  uttering  the  words  one  by  one,  slowly  and 
monotonously.  The  articles  a  and  the  should  from  the  first  be 
pronounced  with  the  following  word,  as  if  they  formed  a  part  of 
it ;  for  instance,  a  boat,  a  goat,  should  be  spoken  as  if  they  were 
single  words  like  about,  ago.  So,  too,  the  pupils  may  from  the 
outset  be  taught  by  the  example  of  the  teacher  to  read  in 
phrases  ;  e.g.,  The-two-kits  lap-the-milk  in-the-pan. 

Some  explanation  of  what  is  to  be  read  is  often  needed  in 
every  grade.  Proper  emphasis  and  expression  of  the  simplest 
kind  are  impossible  if  one  does  not  understand  what  he  is  read- 
ing ;  but,  when  the  thought  is  well  understood,  the  reader,  of 
whatever  age,  may  be  expected  to  express  it  in  an  easy,  natural 
manner.  In  the  lower  grades,  and  with  more  difficult  selections, 
the  teacher  will  of  couuse  prepare  the  lesson  with  the  class,  — 
explaining,  questioning,  and  making  clear  all  new  and  hard 
words  and  phrases.  A  talk  about  the  picture  will  often  give  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  children  familiar  with  words  which 
they  are  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  print. 

It  is  better  to  take  the  easier  and  more  interesting  selections 
first. 
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As  the  teacher  sets  copies  on  the  blackboard  for  writing,  so 
he  should  set  an  example  in  reading  naturally  and  intelligently. 
It  is  not  rules  for  reading  that  will  help  the  children,  but  imita- 
tion and  practice  of  a  natural  manner  of  reading. 

Constant  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  screaming,  shouting, 
and  drawling.  A  natural  pitch  of  the  voice,  —  not  too  high,  — 
pleasant  intonation,  and  distinct  articulation,  should  be  aimed 
at.  Declamatory  reading  is  never  desirable,  but  a  style  of  read- 
ing suited  to  the  home-circle  should  be  cultivated. 

If  a  pupil  miscalls  a  word,  it  is  not  best  to  correct  by  repeat- 
ing the  isolated  word,  but  rather  to  give  the  whole  phrase  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  and  a  part  of  the  scholars  sometimes 
to  close  their  books,  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  others.  Or 
sometimes  one  or  two  copies  of  some  book  containing  an  inter- 
esting story  may  be  passed  from  one  scholar  to  another,  the 
class  listening.  The  hearers  will  wish  to  understand  the  whole 
story,  and  the  readers  will  be  incited  to  read  so  that  they  can 
be  understood. 

Pupils  should  frequently  be  called  upon  to  give,  in  their  own 
language,  the  sense  of  a  paragraph  or  sentence  which  they  have 
just  read.  So,  after  the  lesson  has  been  read,  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  an  oral  or  written 
account  of  its  contents. 

Each  class  should  go  over  as  much  ground  as  possible,  pro- 
vided that  all  be  fairly  understood  and  read  unclerstandingly. 
The  text-books  assigned  to  the  various  classes  indicate  not  the 
amount  to  be  read,  but  the  ki7id  of  reading-matter  to  be  used. 
No  exact  limits  can  be  fixed  as  to  what  is  to  be  read  within  a 
given  time.  The  classes  should  have  as  much  supplementary 
reading  as  possible,  outside  the  book  assigned.  The  "  Nursery  " 
and  Mrs.  Rickoff's  "  Monday  Mornings  "  are  specimens  of  suit- 
able reading,  equivalent  to  a  Reader  of  the  "  Second "  or 
"  Third "  grade.  Equivalents  to  the  higher  grades  can  be 
found  in  the  reading-books  prescribed  for  the  Latin  School. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  easy  sentences,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  other  books  than  the  reading-books. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  results  which  are  to  be 
expected  in  each  class.  The  intelligent  and  ingenious  teacher,, 
who  aims  to  accomplish  the  object  first  mentioned,  will  produce 
satisfactory  results. 
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Spelling. 


In  the  outline  course  of  study  spelling  is  associated  with 
reading,  but  it  belongs  quite  as  properly  with  language  lessons, 
writing,  and  other  branches.  The  practical  use  of  correct  spell- 
ing is  found  only  when  thoughts  are  expressed  in  writing. 
Exercises  in  spelling  should  therefore,  be  as  far  as  possible,  writ- 
ten. The  aim  all  along  should  be  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to 
spell  the  words  of  his  own  vocabulary.  He  should  have  con- 
stant practice  in  familiar  words  and  also  in  the  new  words  met 
in  any  of  his  lessons.  It  is  too  much,  of  course,  to  expect  him 
to  remember  the  correct  spelling  of  all  the  words  of  his  con- 
stantly increasing  vocabulary;  but  he  may  at  least  be  spared 
useless  drill  upon  words  which  he  cannot  use  and  of  whose 
meaning  he  is  ignorant.  It  is  desirable  to  train  children  to  spell 
correctly  common  words  ;  but  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
spell  unusual  and  difficult  words. 

As  early  as  possible  passages  from  the  reading-lessons  should 
be  copied,  and  sentences  should  be  written  daily  from  dictation. 
The  sentences  which  the  pupils  make  in  their  oral  exercises,  or 
in  their  language  lessons,  will  thus  give  material  for  a  spelling- 
lesson.  When  the  pupils  are  far  enough  advanced  they  may 
write  out  the  substance  of  any  of  their  daily  lessons  in  geogra- 
phy, history,  physiology,  &c.,  or  copy  good  passages  of  prose 
and  poetry.  It  is  manifest  that  words  spelled  thus,  in  vital  con- 
nection with  each  other  and  with  their  meaning,  will  be  better 
remembered  than  when  they  are  written  in  lists  as  isolated, 
dead  fragments. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  copy  correctly.  The 
imitative  faculty  being  strong  in  children,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
make  fewer  mistakes  if  they  were  never  to  see  or  hear  words 
misspelled. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  study,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  attempts,  pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for  good 
spelling  in  all  the  written  exercises  connected  with  the  various 
branches. 

Varied  and  interesting  methods  to  secure  good  spelling,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  lead  pupils  to  a  good  choice  of  words  in 
speech  and  writing,  will  occur  to  teachers.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  use  of  synonymes ;  of  words  of  similar  mean- 
iner  that  cannot  be  substituted  one  for  another:  of  the  different 
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modes  of  forming  derivatives  from  root-words,  &c.  Pupils  in 
the  upper  classes  may  be  led  to  perceive  the  few  fimdamental 
rules  of  orthography  and  pronunciation  which  belong  to  our 

language. 

Writing. 

A  good  handwriting,  free,  uniform,  legible,  and  natural,  is 
better  than  engraved  copies ;  and,  to  secure  tliis,  much  more 
depends  on  the  teacher  than  on  the  system  taught. 

A  well-arranged,  progressive  series  of  lessons  in  copy-books 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  discipline  the  hand  to  regulaiity, 
and  to  correct  errors ;  yet  too  exclusive  use  of  engraved  copies 
tends  to  destroy  individual  characteristics, — an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  best  writing. 

Good  position,  securing  the  power  to  move  the  hand  and 
arm  in  any  direction,  —  without  which  we  cannot  write  easily 
or  legibly,  —  is  fundamental;  hence,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grades,  correct  position,  movement,  and  form,  should  be 
systematicall}^  and  persistently  taught,  —  good  forms  made  and 
analyzed,  and  poor  ones  corrected,  by  illustrations  upon  the 
blackboard. 

Neatness  and  legibility  should  be  required  in  the  written 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  various  studies. 

To  encourage  and  secure  the  individuality  which  ought  to 
characterize  good  writing,  blank  books,  in  which  to  copy  valu- 
able maxims,  choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  abstracts  of 
lessons,  &c.,  are  recommended  to  be  used,  alternating  with  the 
copy-book. 

Upon  the  lowest  line  of  each  page  of  the  copy-book  let  the 
pupil  write  his  name  and  age,  the  name  of  the  school  and  class, 
and  the  date  when  the  page  was  completed.  ' 

Retain  the  last  set  of  writing-books  finished  till  another  set 
is  completed  and  criticised. 

Arithmetic. 
The  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  includes  only  subjects  that 
are  either  essential  or  useful,  and  that  may,  if  studied  in  their 
proper  order  and  by  natural  methods,  be  understood  by  the 
pupil.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course  he  is  to 
acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  numbers  and  of  their  relations  and 
uses.  Although  a  knowledge  of  arithmetical  terms,  figures, 
and  processes  is  essential  to  the  expression  and  use  of  numbers, 
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it  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  numbers  them- 
selves. The  immediate  end  to  be  reached  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, as  well  as  of  other  subjects  of  elementary  instruction,  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  useful  amount  of  real  knowledge,  with  the 
ability  to  use  it  understandingly  and  readily,  and  to  express  it 
correctly  and  clearly.  If  this  knowledge,  acquired  in  the  right 
order  and  in  a  sensible  manner,  be  simply  and  naturally  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  appropriate  to  arithmetic,  numbers  and 
their  expression  will  be  so  firmly  associated  that  the  one  will 
naturally  respond  to  the  other. 

Not  only  should  the  pupil  be  kept  from  repeating  mere  words 
and  figures  as  if  they  were  numbers,  and  mere  formulas  and 
processes  as  if  they  were  reasons  and  ends,  but  also  from  the 
opposite,  though  lesser,  evil  of  slighting  the  sign  and  the  pro- 
cess. Correctness  in  the  use  of  figures  is  essential,- and,  if  cul- 
tivated with  the  understanding,  has  a  not  unimportant  moral 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  rapiditj^,  although  desirable,  is 
not  indispensable,  and,  when  made  an  end,  is  too  likely  to  con- 
sume the  time,  which,  instead  of  being  spent  in  acquiring 
unnecessary  skill,  might  be  given  to  a  more  intelligent  and  use- 
ful exercise. 

Let  the  pupil,  then,  do  real  work  in  numbers,  and  let  him 
express  what  he  does  ;  to  the  end  that  he  may  by  daily  exercise, 
grow  into  a  clear  and  useful  knowledge,  and  that  he  may 
express  that  knowledge  by  the  language  of  arithmetic,  instead 
of  studying  the  language  as  if  it  were  arithmetic  itself. 

Happily,  in  acquiring  the  most  useful  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic, a  pupil  must  at  the  same  time  receive  the  best  mental  train- 
ing that  this  study  can  give.  At  least  in  this  subject  "  practi- 
cal utility "  and  "  mental  discipline "  are  not  at  variance ; 
neither  need  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

The  School  Board  has  determined  the  general  subjects  of  the 
course  in  arithmetic,  and  the  general  order  of  subjects,  but  has 
left  details  and  —  with  some  slight  exceptions  —  methods  to  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Of  the  familiar 
principles  which  should  determine  the  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  none  deserve  greater  attention  than  the  following :  — 

1.  That  in  childhood  the  activities  of  perception  are  greater 
than  other  mental  activities.  2.  That  both  single  and  related 
perceptions  must  be  clear  and  distinct  in  order  that  the  memory 
may  do  its  proper  work.     3.  That  the  imagination  and  refiec- 
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tive  powers  of  children  cannot  live  and  thrive  on  abstractions, 
but  must  feed  daily  and  hourly  on  present  or  recalled  percep- 
tions, or  on  conceptions  that  may  at  any  moment  be  realized  in 
thought.  4.  That  children — when  their  minds  are  acting 
freely  and  naturally  —  think  and  reason,  and  can  no  more  help 
thinking  and  reasoning  than  they  can  help  seeing  when  their 
eyes  are  open.  5.  That  the  mind  is  not  educated  until  its 
power,  not  only  of  gaining  knowledge  without  help,  but  also  of 
applying  and  using  its  knowledge,  has  been  drawn  out,  and 
made  effective. 

Although  these  principles  do  not  apply  to  instruction  in 
arithmetic  alone,  yet  the  right  methods  of  teaching  it  depend 
especially  upon  them.     They  plainly  teach  — 

1.  That  arithmetic,  although  a  deductive  science,  should  at 
first  be  studied  and  taught  inductively;  that,  accordingly, 
objects  of  sense  —  especially  those  of  sight,  of  sound,  and  of  the 
muscular  sense  —  should  be  numbered  singly  and  in  groups  by 
the  child;  that  the  numbered  objects  and  groups  of  objects, 
present,  recalled,  or  imagined,  be  of  so  many  kinds,  and  be  rep- 
resented so  often  by  the  same  figures,  that  the  child  will  gradu- 
ally learn  the  general  (  "  abstract  "  )  nature  of  numbers  and  the 
general  office  of  figures;  that  the  operations  be  at  first  with 
numbered  objects  and  groups,  and  be  so  simple,  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  expressed  so  frequently  by  the  same  signs  and  fig 
ures,  that  the  elementary  truths  of  arithmetic  will,  in  a  general 
form,  begin  to  dawn  on  the  mind  of  the  child. 

2.  That  figures  and  names  of  numbers  should,  at  first,  be 
associated  immediately  with  numbered  objects  and  groups 
whose  relation  to  each  other  is  distinctly  perceived,  and  with 
the  simple  mental  work  that  the  child  actually  does  in  order  to 
reach  a  certain  end;  afterwards,  slowly  and  understandingly, 
with  numbers  themselves,  and  the  operations  performed  with 
them ;  and,  untiringly,  year  after  year,  with  real  and  represen- 
tative problems  both  within  and  slightly  beyond  the  knowledge 
and  the  ability  of  the  child  to  solve:  to  the  end  that  "the 
memory  may  do  its  proper  work,"  and  may  not,  because  eye 
and  ear  have  been  trained  to  associate  only  names  of  numbers 
with  names,  figures  with  figures,  operations  with  little  or  noth- 
ing that  is  actual  and  intelligible,  be  left  to  the  fatal  and  waste- 
ful process  of  recalling  little  else  than  unmeaning  signs  and 
sounds. 
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3.  (1)  That,  because  much  of  the  mental  activity  of  a  child 
consists  in  forming  the  images  of  sensible  objects  and  in  the 
plaj  of  the  imagination,  he  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  number  the  familiar  objects  which  he  has  recalled  or  which 
are  pictured  before  him,  and,  by  changing  their  number, 
together  with  their  size,  form,  or  color,  and  the  time,  place,  or 
other  circumstance  connected  with  them,  to  make  up  simple 
problems  which  may  be  solved  by  himself  or  his  classmates. 
(2)  That,  as  thought  involves  a  consciousness  of  identity,  simi- 
larity, or  difference,  and  as  these  relations  are  the  basis  of 
thought  in  numbers,  but  cannot  be  clearly  conceived  in  an 
"  abstract "  form  by  children,  there  should  be  at  the  very  start 
and  during  the  study  of  el,ementary  arithmetic  exercises  which 
involve  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  numbered  objects ; 
that,  accordingly,  the  following  questions,  varied,  of  course,  in 
matter  and  simpler  in  form,  should  be  asked,  and  their  answers 
should  be  sought  and  found  by  the  pupils  themselves.  [The 
questions  given  below  are  iiot  such  as  should  be  put  to  the 
pupil.  They  merely  indicate  the  subjects  and  the  order.  The 
questions  actually  put  should  "be  in  the  simplest  form,  and  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.] 

Primary  School,  Class  VI.  —  a.  How  many,  objects  [of 
sight,  sound,  touch,  motion,  &c.]  do  you  perceive  [see,  hear, 
touch,  move,  &c. ;  whether  at  once  or  in  succession]  ?  h.  How 
many  objects  in  a  certain  group  [or  collection,  line,  series,  &c., 
natural  or  artificial]?  c.  How  many  objects  in  two  groups 
[and  more ;  whether  equal  or  unequal  in  number ;  whether 
perceived  at  once  or  in  succession]?  d.  How  many  groups? 
e.  How  many  objects  after  adding  a  certain  number?  /.  How 
many  objects  after  subtracting  a  certain  number  ?  g.  How 
many  more  objects  in  one  group  [and  in  several  groups]  than 
in  another  [and  in  several  others]  ?  h.  How  many  less  ?  i. 
How  many  objects  of  a  group  must  be  taken  away  from  it  in 
order  that  there^  maj^  he  a  certain  number  left  in  it  ?  j.  How 
many  objects  must  be  added  to  those  in  a  group  in  order  that 
the  sum  may  he  a  certain  number?  h.  How  many  objects  must 
be  added  to  or  taken  away  from  a  group  in  order  that  the  sum 
or  difference  may  he  equal  to  the  number  of  objects  in  another 
group?  [Such  exercises  as  are  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
questions  should  be  continued  until  the  child  (1)  recognizes 
and  names  one  object  and  the  number  of  objects  in  groups  of 
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two,  three,  four,  and  five ;  (2)  combines  every  two  or  more  of 
these  groups  into  a  single  group  of  not  more  than  ten  objects, 
and  names  the  number  ;  (3)  is  able  to  find  out  the  relations  of 
addition  and  subtraction,  (4)  and  of  more  and  less,  between 
every  two  groups  of  not  more  than  ten  objects.  (See  illustra- 
tions of  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  under  i.  and^.  in  Class  V.)  ] 

Class  V.  —  a.  If  the  number  of  objects  in  each  of  the  equal 
groups  and  the  number  of  groups  be  known,  how  many  objects 
are  in  all  the  equal  groups?  Also,  b.  how  many  objects  in  all 
the  equal  groups,  together  with  those  in  a  smaller  group,  if 
there  be  one  ?  c.  If  the  number  of  objects  in  each  of  the  equal 
groups  be  known,  how  many  groups  must  be  combined  to  form 
a  group  of  a  given  number  of  objects?  d.  How  many  objects 
must  belong  to  each  group,  in  order  that. a  given  number  of 
equal  groups  may  be  combined  into  a  group  of  a  given  number 
of  objects  ?  e.  If  the  whole  number  of  objects  and  the  number 
in  each  of  the  equal  groups  into  which  the  whole  number  is 
separated  (''  divided  ")  be  known,  how  many  equal  groups  are 
there  ?  Also,  /.  how  many  equal  groups  9,re  there,  and  how 
many  objects  in  the  remaining  group,  if  there  be  one  ?  g.  If 
the  whole  number  of  objects  and  the  number  of  equal  groups 
into  which  the  whole  number  of  objects  is  separated*  ("  di- 
vided") be  known,  how  many  objects  in  each  of  the  equal 
groups?  Also,  h.  how  many  objects  in  each  of  the  equal 
groups,  and  how  many  in  the  remaining  group,  if  there  be  one? 
^.  In  general,  of  what  numbers  is  each  number  of  objects,  not 
larger  than  ten,  the  sum  ?  [e.g.,  Three  objects  are  the  sum  of 
one  object,  one  object,  and  one  object ;  of  two  objects  and  one 
object ;  of  one  object  and  two  objects.]  Also,  j.  what  is  the 
relation  of  each  number  of  objects  not  larger  than  ten  to  itself 
and  to  each  of  the  other  numbers  not  larger  than  ten  ?  [(1) 
The  relation  by  addition  and  subtraction  ;  (2)  by  more  and  less, 
or  by  difference  ;  (3)  by  multiplication,  and  by  division  in  its 
two  forms;  e.g.,  The  relatio?i  of  three  and  one  to  each  other: 
(1)  Two  objects  added  to  one  object  make  three  objects  ;  two 
of  the  three  objects  taken  away  leave  one  object.  (2)  Three 
objects  are  two  more  than  one  ;  one  object  is  two  less  than 
three  objects.  (3)  Three  objects  are  three  times  one  object; 
one  object  in  three  objects  three  times,  and  one  object  is  one- 
third  of  three  objects.  The  relations  of  three  and  two  :  (1)  and 
(2),  as  above.     (3)  Three  objects  are  either  once  two  objects 
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and  one  object  more,  or  once  two  objects  and  one-half  of  two 
objects ;  two  objects  in  three  objects,  either  once  with  one 
object  remaining,  or  once  and  one-half;  two  objects  are  two- 
thirds  of  three  objects.  The  relations  of  three  and  three  to  each 
other :  (1)  If  no  objects  be  added  to  three  objects,  and  if  none 
of  the  three  be  taken  away,  the  result  will  be  three  objects. 
(2)  Three  objects  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  three  other 
objects ;  i.e.,  three  objects  are  equal  to  three  objects.  (3) 
Three  objects  are  once  three  objects;  three  objects  in  three 
objects,  once  ;  three  objects  are  three-thirds  of  three.  It  is 
suggested,  that,  as  the  relations  of  1  to  1  cannot  be  easily  appre- 
hended, they  be  studied  last,  the  following  order  being  perhaps 
the  best :  2  to  1,  2  to  2 ;  3  to  1,  3  to  2,  3  to  3 ;  4  to  1,  4  to  2, 
4  to  3,  4  to  4 ;  and  so  on  to  10 ;  and  last,  1  to  1.] 

Class  IV.  —  a.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  objects  in  a  group  of 
ten  and  a  group  containing  less  than  ten  ?  Also,  h.  of  two 
groups  of  ten  ?  e.  What  are  the  relations  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and,  d.  of  more  and  less,  between  ten  objects  and  every 
number  of  objects  from  eleven  to  twenty  ?  e.  In  general,  of 
what  numbers  is  every  number  of  objects  from  eleven  to 
twenty  the  sum?  Also,/,  what  are  the  relations  of  addition  and 
subtraction,  of  more  and  less,  of  multiplication  and  of  division 
in  its  two  forms,  between  every  two  numbers  not  larger  than 
twenty  ?  [Order :  11  to  1,  to  2,  to  3,  and  so  on  to  11 ;  12  to  1, 
to  2,  to  3,  and  so  on  to  12 ;  &c.  See  illustrations  under  ^.  and 
y.,  Class  v.] 

Classes  III.,  II.,  I.  —  [The  relations  correspond  to  those  in 
the  lower  classes.  See  illustrations.  If  the  relations  of  the 
smaller  numbers  be  really  perceived,  and  if  they  be  often  ex- 
pressed by  words  and  figures  in  solving  the  simple  problems 
given,  the  pupils  will  probably  need  no  other  exercises  to  fix 
these  relations  in  the  mind.  The  limits  of  useful  familiarity 
with  results  in  addition  and  subtraction  are  plain.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  practical  purposes  to  know  and  to  have  ready  for  use 
the  sum  of  every  two  numbers  neither  of  which  is  larger  than 
ten,  and  the  difference  of  every  two  numbers  neither  of  which 
is  larger  than  twenty.  If  a  pupil  is  familiar  with  these  results, 
and  has  a  real  knowledge  of  decimal  composition,  relations,  and 
notation  of  numbers,  he  is  prepared  to  add  and  subtract  with 
larger  numbers.  In  multiplication  and  division  the  boundaries 
of  desirable  familiarity  with  results  are  not  so  plainly  marked. 
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Logically,  a  hundred  is  the  largest  product  and  dividend,  and 
ten  the  largest  multiplier  and  divisor,  that  need  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  larger  numbers.  But  eleven  is  so  esisj  and  twelve  so 
useful  a  multiplier  and  divisor,  that  one  hundred  fortj^-four  and 
twelve  are  not  undesirable  limits.  Beyond  the  limits  referred 
to,  no  special  effort  need  be  made  to  fix  relations  in  the  mind ; 
the  most  useful,  being  used  the  oftenest,  will  fix  themselves. 
Indeed,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to  find,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  true  relations  of  the  larger  numbers, 
and  to  express  the  results  correctly.] 

4.  That,  because  children  think  and  reason,  —  though  not 
consecutively  and  logically,  —  they  should  be  allowed  to  think 
and  reason  in  numbers,  inductively  and  by  immediate  inference 
at  first,  and  deductively  after  arriving  at  simple  truths ;  that, 
accordingly,  neither  "rules"  nor  principles  should  at  first  be 
presented  to  pupils,  but  simple  facts  which  they  can  appre- 
hend, and  simple  problems  whose  solution  requires  them  to  use 
their  mother-sense,  and  does  not  prevent  them  by  difficulties  in 
matter  and  form  from  using  naturally  ahd  understandingly  their 
mother-tongue ;  that  after  a  principle  has  been  evolved  from 
the  solutions  of  simple  problems,  and  has  been  clearly  stated 
by  the  pupils,  they  may  illustrate  and  apply  it,  may  use  it  as  a 
guide  and  a  reason  in  their  future  and  more  difficult  work. 

5.  That,  in  order  to  educate  the  power  of  applying  and 
using  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  of  gaining  further 
knowledge  of  it  without  help,  the  mind  must  be  so  exercised 
that  it  will  be  able  not  only  to  receive  and  reproduce  ideas  of 
number  that  have  been  clearly,  orderly,  and  pleasingly  presented 
to  it,  but  also  to  make  a  positive  effort  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
end,  although  the  way  to  it  be  hard  and  rough ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  ear  and  eye  should  be  trained  with  the  understanding 
to  perceive  readily  what  is  given  and  what  is  required  in  the 
simple  oral  and  written  problems,  and  the  mind,  knowing  the 
object  to  be  accomplished,  should  do  the  work  with  no  more 
than  needed  help  ;  the  problems  should  gradually  become  more 
difficult  to  solve,  and  should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
reality  ;  the  inventive  power  should  be  exercised  in  making  up 
both  oral  and  written  problems ;  and,  finally,  a  "  subject " 
should  be  studied  by  the  pupil,  and  should,  with  little  or  no 
help,  be  masterfi'd  by  him. 

In  teaching  the  metric  system,  instructors  may  be  helped  by 
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reading  Sawyer's  "  Metric  Manual, "  and  other  publications  of 
the  Metric  Bureau. 

Each  pupil  should  see,  handle,  and  use  the  measures  and 
weights.  With  the  help  of  his  teacher  he  can  easil}^  make,  of 
wood,  tape,  paper,  or  of  other  material,  a  meter,  and  any  useful 
part  of  a  meter.  In  his  drawing -lessons,  he  may  represent  a 
decimeter  in  length,  and  a  square  decimeter,  and  also  sub- 
multiples  and  small  multiples  of  these.  In  the  number  lessons, 
he  may  use  to  advantage  ten  splints  or  straws,  each  a  decimeter 
long.  By  placing  them  in  line  he  may  illustrate  any  desirable 
part  of  a  meter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  an  exercise  in  the 
relations  of  the  first  ten  numbers.  With  four  splints  he  may 
enclose  a  square  decimeter;  and,  with  simple  apparatus,  he  may 
be  made  familiar,  or,  better,  may  make  himself  familiar,  with 
the  most  useful  units  of  volume,  capacity,  and  weight.  What- 
ever real  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  he  gets,  must  help 
him  in  understanding  the  decimal  sj^stem  of  numbers. 

^  Geography. 

This  should  not  be  a  study  of  dry  details,  but  of  the  home 
of  man  ;  the  study  of  the  diversified  surface  and  varied  climates 
of  the  earth ;  of  the  distribution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ; 
and  of  the  conditions  of  human  life  as  to  manners,  customs, 
occupations,  governments,  and  religions. 

As  travel  broadens  the  ideas,  so  will  the  study  of  geography 
if  rightly  pursued;  and  pupils  may  increase  the  value  of  their 
lessons  by  reading  books  of  travel,  and  stories  of  great  ex- 
plorers. The  teacher  can  afford  to  deal  sparingly  in  statistics, 
latitudes,  longitudes,  areas,  and  heights,  and  to  avoid  dry  defi- 
nitions and  detailed  map-questions,  that  lead  only  to  a  recital 
of  names  of  places  destitute  of  associations.  Such  knowledge 
is  not  worth  the  time  it  takes  to  acquire  it,  though  it  may 
secure  rapid,  accurate  recitations.  Rather  let  pupils  be  en- 
couraged to  express,  in  their  own  language,  whatever  of  in- 
terest and  value  they  may  gain  from  the  text-book  and  from 
other  sources  of  information. 

The  first  lessons,  with  little  children,  may  be  entirely  oral, 
the  teacher  using  vivid  style  and  familiar  language ;  the  aim 
being  to  create  an  interest  in  different  natural  features  and 
products,  and  in  the  customs  and  occupations  of  people  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.     The  teaching  cannot  be  too  simple, 
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the  treatment  of  subjects  too  familiar.  It  is  proper  to  presup- 
pose a  certain  preparation  for  geography  in  the  primary  schools, 
where  the  children  will  have  heard  of  north,  south,  east,  west ; 
of  plants  and  animals  from  hot  and  cold  countries ;  and  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living  in  different  places.  The  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy may  begin,  then,  by  talks  about  travelling  over  the  great 
earth  to  see  it,  to  get  what  is  needed  here,  or  to  carry  to  people 
in  other  parts  what  they  need.  She  may  address  the  imagina- 
tion, and  make  the  first  lessons  a  series  of  word-pictures,  as  far 
as  possible.  Showing  a  globe,  she  may  give  an  idea  of  the  form 
and  size  of  the  earth ;  and  by  simple  illustrations,  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  plants  grow  on  the  land,  and  ships  sail  on  the  sea, 
and  that  everywhere  birds  fly  into  the  air,  —  she  may  lead  to 
the  conception  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  of  air  surrounding  it. 

The  study  of  the  natural  features  may  begin  with  object- 
teaching, —  a  hill,  a  pond,  a  river,  —  whatever  is  known  to, 
or  can  be  seen  by,  the  children.  Pictures  or  blackboard 
drawings  will  serve  to  give  the  first  ideas  of  unknown  fea- 
tures ;  and  a  tray  of  moulder's  sand,  in  which  the  children 
will  delight  to  form  mountains,  valleys,  peninsulas,  &c.,  will 
be  a  valuable  aid.  After  such  conceptions  children  will  read 
intelligently  the  concise  expressions  of  the  text-book,  called 
definitions. 

What  the  earth  affords  on  its  surface  (or  vegetation  and 
animals)  ;  under  its  surface  (as  coal  and  metals) ;  what  the 
water  aifords  (as  fish,  salt,  and  sponge)  ;  what  is  around  the 
earth  (leading  to  talks  about  wind,  clouds,  and  rain),  —  these 
and  similar  topics  will  form  a  series  of 'appropriate  early  lessons. 

The  children  will  thus  come  naturally  to  the  need  of  maps; 
and  by  making  a  map  of  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom,  they  will  learn, 
the  difference  between  maps  and  pictures.  Outline-maps  of  the 
grand  divisions  may  be  introduced,  and  the  children  may  learn 
to  point  out  rivers,  mountains,  bays,  and  other  natural  features, 
designating  very  few,  if  any,  by  their  special  names.  It  will, 
be  natural  next  to  compare  these  maps  with  the  globe,  and  to 
show  the  position  of  the  grand  divisions  there,  and,  perhaps,, 
the  equator  and  the  hot  and  cold  parts.  By  simple  methods 
the  maps  of  hemispheres  may  be  explained,  and  then  briefly 
studied. 

28 
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In  the  second  year  the  children  will  be  ready  to  take  up 
such  general  study  of  the  countries  of  each  grand  division  as 
is  adapted  to  their  age.  This  study  will  be  more  interesting 
and  useful  if  still  largely  oral,  with  such  explanation  of  the 
text  that  the  children  may  catch  its  full  meaning  before 
attempting  to  read  it  for  themselves.  The  teacher  may  think 
it  wise  to  take  very  early  in  this  course  the  study  of  our  own 
vicinity,  and  state,  and  country,  giving  more  time  and  detail 
to  it  than  to  other  parts.  Map-drawing  may  be  associated  with 
this  study  of  countries  from  the  beginning,  though  it  may  not 
be  desirable  to  insist  yet  upon  drawing  from  memory. 

A  class  will  thus  be  prepared  for  what  may  be  designated 
the  second  stage  of  study  ;  or  to  take  up  a  more  careful,  sys- 
tematic course.  This  would  naturally  begin  with  further  con- 
sideration of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  observation  of  the 
circles  on  the  globe,  easy  statements  and  illustrations  of  the 
earth's  motions,  seasons,  zones,  and  of  the  life  of  man  as 
dependent  upon  surface,  climate,  and  civilization.  Here  it 
would  be  interesting  to  point  out  the  earliest  civilized  coun- 
tries, to  trace  briefly  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  languages,  manners,  and  customs,  by  colonization. 

Then  would  follow  the  careful  study  of  the  physical  and 
political  characteristics  of  different  countries,  noting  the  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  and  important  his- 
torical associations ;  giving  more  or  less  time  to  each  country 
according  to  its  importance.  Recitation  by  topics  and  map- 
drawing  will  be  the  indispensable  accompaniments  of  this 
course.  Rapid  sketching  of  maps  on  slate  or  blackboard, 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  countries  and  for  reference  dur- 
ing recitations,  will  be  useful;  but  elaborately  finished  maps 
are  unnecessary.  It  may  be  suggested,  that,  while  a  system  of 
triangulation  is  an  aid  to  many  pupils,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
others  to  hold  it  in  the  memory  than  to  draw  good  outlines 
without  it. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  study  is  intended  to  be  a  general 
review,  with  special  attention  to  important  points.  The  pupils 
of  the  first  class  are  mature  enough  to  form  clear  conceptions 
of  the  phenomena  that  belong  to  astronomical  and  physical 
geography,  and  of  their  effects  upon  climate  and  civilization. 
They  can  consider  more  fully  than  before  the  earth  as  a  planet ; 
the  changes  of  the  seasons ;  the  variation  in  the  length  of  day 
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and  night  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  the  different  daily 
path  of  the  sun  at  different  seasons ;  the  variation  in  time  as 
corresponding  to  variation  in  longitude ;  the  causes  of  winds 
and  currents ;  the  contrasts  in  contour  and  relief  and  natural 
scenery ;  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  different  na- 
tions, with  the  special  interests  of  each.  They  can  thus  arrange 
and  classify  knowledge  acquired  in  previous  years,  and  make  it 
a  permanent  possession. 

History. 

The  leading  purpose  of  this  study  should  be  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  historical  subjects. 

Make  prominent  the  men,  localities,  facts,  and  features  that 
are  of  a  representative  character,  so  that  the  pupil  will  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  place  each  occupied  in  the  development  of 
the  nation. 

Maps  and  diagrams  of  places  where  important  events  have 
occurred  should  be  made  and  freely  used.  Nothing  assists 
more  to  fasten  in  the  mind  an  event  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  place  where  it  occurred. 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  persons  prominent  in  different 
periods  will  help  fix  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the 
events  in  which  such  persons  were  conspicuous.  Only  a  very 
few  of  the  most  important  dates  of  such  events  as  have  become 
landmarks  in  history  ought  to  be  memorized.  The  order  and 
sequence  of  events,  rather  than  the  exact  date  of  each,  should 
be  the  aim. 

As  little  as  possible,  including  dates,  should  be  committed  to 
memory.  It  is  the  thought,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
that  is  desirable  ;  and  this  will  rarely  be  secured  if  the  pupil 
is  required  or  allowed  to  commit  and  repeat  the  words  of  the 
text-book.     The  imagination  especially  should  be  cultivated. 

Assign  lessons  by  topics,  not  by  sections  or  pages  of  the 
text-book,  and  require  pupils  to  recite  in  their  own  language. 

Encourage  pupils  to  consult  other  histories  beside  the  text- 
book, and  to  read  any  book  illustrating  the  period  studied. 
Historical  relics,  engravings  and  views  of  places  historically 
important,  should,  if  possible,  be  exhibited  and  explained. 

In  United  States  history  carefully  consider  the  principal  dis- 
coveries and  explorations,  the  settlement  of  such  colonies  as 
especially  moulded  and  modified  the  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  country,  the  different  kinds  of  govern- 
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ment  established  by  the  colonies,  and  how  they  were  united  in 
a  common  defence,  to  secure  their  rights  as  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
The  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  more  thoroughly  treated  than  any  other.  It  is  better 
to  know  what  the  nation  has  done,  how  it  has  increased  its 
territory,  developed  its  resources,  settled  great  and  vital  ques- 
tions, and  advanced  to  its  present  position,  than  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  antecedent  but  less  important  facts. 

The  value  of  English  history  depends  very  largely  upon  con- 
necting it  with  the  history  of  our  own  country.  Teachers  are 
therefore  recommended  to  pass  more  lightly  and  rapidly  over 
tlie  earlier  periods,  dwelling  onl}'  upon  such  points  as  the  earlier 
races,  governments,  and  institutions,  and  reserving  their  labors 
in  detail  for  the  later  periods,  from  about  1500  to  our  own  time. 
No  single  text-book  will  be  found  sufficient. 

In  studying  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Massachusetts,  read  the  documents  themselves,  referring  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  from  both  to  the  English  Constitution,  or 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  the  sources  of  our  own.  We  have 
here  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  history  by  original 
documents,  and  it  should  be  made  as  much  of  as  possible.    . 

Physics. 

The  course  of  study  provides  that  the  teaching  of  physics 
shall  be  "as  far  as  practicable  by  the  experimental  method." 
The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  will  doubtless  find  the  practica- 
bility of  this  method  under  nearly  all  circumstances.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  indicate  the  reasons  for  introducing  this 
branch  of  study  earlier  in  the  grammar-school  course,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  it  seems  desirable  to  accomplish  in  the  re- 
spective classes. 

The  object  of  the  change  is  to  give  to  a  larger  number  of 
scholars  than  heretofore  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics, 
and  such  training  in  methods  of  observing  and  investigating,  as 
will  be  helpful  to  them  in  life.  As  a  large  majority  of  these 
scholars  are  cut  off  from  school  privileges  either  at  or  before 
the  end  of  the  grammar-school  course,  the  plan  of  instruction 
should  have  chief  reference  to  their  especial  requirements. 

Only  the  most  familiar  physical  facts  need  be  made  the  study 
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of  the  third  class.  In  some  instances  the  underlying  principle 
may  be  recognized ;  but  the  aim  will  chiefly  be  the  cultivation 
of  the  observing  faculty,  and  the  attainment  of  some  practical 
knowledge.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  closely  any  par- 
ticular order  of  subjects  or  lessons.  The  result,  however,  will 
probably  be  an  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  with  a 
few  facts  from  most  of  the  departments  of  physics,  some  under- 
standing of  simple  mechanical  principles  and  their  applications, 
and  considerable  interest  in  experimenting. 

In  the  second  class  former  attainments  may  be  tested,  in- 
struction continued  with  the  same  ends  in  view,  attention  given 
to  the  general  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  the  classification  of 
phenomena.  Inquiry  into  causes  will  naturally  come  into 
greater  prominence.  This  will  demand  much  experimental 
practice,  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  or  verification. 

The  way  will  thus  be  opened  for  systematic,  and  somewhat 
more  comprehensive  study  in  the  first  class.  This  will  insure  a 
review  of  previous  work,  and  the  completion  of  the  outline 
study  of  the  subject.  More  attention  may  be  given  in  this 
class  to  physical  laws  and  theories,  to  mechanical  contrivances 
for  utilizing  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  the  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  of  philosophical  instruments.  Experimental 
practice  may  thus  be  made  more  general  and  effective. 

Sewing. 

The  main  object  of  instruction  in  sewing  is  to  fit  girls  for 
greater  usefulness  in  their  homes ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  teach- 
ing should  be  progressive  and  thoroughly  practical.  Right 
beginnings  will  be  secured  by  special  attention,  at  first,  to  the 
posture  of  pupils,  the  proper  holding  of  the  work  and  of  the 
needle,  and  the  adaptation  of  needle  and  thread  to  the  material 
in  use.  With  sewing,  as  with  all  other  branches  of  instruction, 
variety  and  interest  are  necessary  to  success ;  and  the  teacher 
will  gain  much  by  inducing  parents  to  supply  the  little  ones 
with  work  requiring  only  simple  stitches  and  short  seams,  and 
to  vary  the  material  and  kind  of  work  as  the  instruction  pro- 
ceeds. As  far  as  the  teacher  can  control  it,  let  the  child  have, 
at  the  start,  the  encouragement  of  making  something  useful, 
not  the  wearisomeness  of  taking  meaningless  stitches  on  mean- 
ingless pieces  of  cloth.  And  let  her  be  promoted  from  one 
kind  of  stitch  and  garment  to  another,  till  she  has  learned  all 
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the  varieties  of  useful  sewing.  Especially  let  her  be  encour- 
aged to  mend,  patch,  and  darn  well,  to  make  good  button-holes, 
to  cut,  fit,  and  baste  her  work,  and  to  secure  neatness  of  finish. 

Physical  Exercises. 

A  few  exercises  well  done  will  be  much  more  pleasing,  inter- 
esting, and  beneficial,  than  many  indifferently  performed ; 
therefore  teach  a  few  well-arranged,  simple  movements  that 
pupils  can  make  without  imitating  the  teacher  or  a  pupil  placed 
before  the  class  to  guide  or  direct  the  exercise. 

Require  precision  and  uniformity.  If  pupils  know  just  what 
movements  to  make,  without  dictation  from  the  teacher,  they 
will  delight  in  them,  especially  when  executed  to  music. 

Avoid  all  sudden  or  jerking  movements.  If  the  hand  or  arm 
is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  body  horizontally,  vertically,  or 
obliquely,  let  it  be  done  as  though  carrying  a  heavy  weight  as 
far  as  possible,  stretching  every  muscle  to  its  utmost  tension. 

It  is  a  poor  excuse  for  neglecting  physical  exercises  in  school, 
to  say,  "  No  time."  Time  will  be  gained  by  practising  a  few 
well-arranged,  symmetrical  exercises.  Whenever  a  recitation 
languishes  on  account  of  inattention  or  weariness,  and  pupils 
become  restless,  a  moment  or  two  spent  in  judicious  physical 
exercises  will  change  the  entire  aspect  of  the  room,  and  pupils 
will  be  prepared  to  apply  their  minds  to  study  with  renewed 
vigor. 

If  practicable,  rooms  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  during 
these  exercises. 

Sitting,  counting  aloud,  or  singing,  should  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  be  allowed  while  exercising. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  to  strike  upon  their  chests  unless  their 
lungs  are  fully  inflated.  It  is  not  safe  to  practise  any  physical 
exercise  with  very  small  children,  in  which  they  will  be  required 
to  strike  their  chests ;  for  they  will  not  and  cannot  keep  their 
lungs  properly  inflated. 

Teachers  should  give  personal  attention  and  direction  to  the 
subject,  and  not  permit  exercise  in  any  way  but  the  right  one. 
Have  a  well-defined  object  in  view,  and  endeavor  to  make 
every  movement  tend  toward  that  object. 
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Recreation. 


Part  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  or  other  more 
convenient  times,  may  be  spent  in  merely  entertaining  exer- 
cises. The  following  are  suggested,  not  as  a  list,  but  as  speci- 
mens :  — 

1.  Nursery  songs. 

2.  Games  with  action ;  as,  King  George  and  his  Troops. 

3.  Games  without  action ;  as,  Putting  in  a  Word. 

4.  Stories. 

5.  Talks. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  half-hour  under  this  head  is  not  intended  for  work,  but 
for  a  breathing-time  as  the  children  in  the  primary  schools  grow 
older,  and  need  an  occasional  pause  in  their  lessons.  It  is  also 
meant  to  provide  the  teachers  with  a  few  comparatively  spare 
moments  in  which  they  can  attend  to  various  details. 
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REPORT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  desirability  of  a  well-arranged  course  of  study  in  every 
system  of  education  is  self-evident.  In  fact,  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  system  without  it. 

Acknowledging  this  truth,  your  committee  first  recognized 
that  the  great  problem  that  devolved  upon  them  to  solve  was 
not  to  arrange  a  course  that  could  be  easily  carried  out  in  those 
towns  where  an  improved  and  excellent  system  is  already  in 
operation,  and  where  competent  supervision  is  exercised,  but  to 
prepare  such  a  course  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  towns 
where  these  aids  are  wanting,  and  help  to  raise  our  schools  to  a 
higher  standard. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  course  must  be  prepared  with  refer- 
ence to  topics  only  ;  and  that,  to  secure  proper  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  desired  results,  the  work  as  prescribed  must  be 
accompanied  by  suggestions  and  explanations. 

We  realized  that  to  attempt  too  much  would  defeat  the 
purpose  cherished,  and  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  entire 
course.  Moreover,  a  less  rapid  advance  in  the  early  stages,  by 
affording  time  for  greater  thoroughness  and  more  complete 
mastery  of  the  subjects  taught,  will  accomplish  the  best  results  ; 
and  the  influence  will  be  felt  during  the  remaining  years  of 
school-life.  If  work  ever  needs  to  be  thorough,  it  is  in  the 
primary  departments. 

Your  committee  felt  that  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
recommend  a  course  of  study  after  they  had  visited  together 
some  of  the  schools  in  various  towns.  Accordingly  three  days 
were  occupied  in  visiting  the  schools  of  Braintree,  Brookline, 
Quincy,  and  Weymouth.  Several  tests  were  adopted  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  the  acquirements  of  the 
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pupils.  These  tests  were  also  applied  in  other  towns,  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee,  or  at  their  request.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  primary  grades ;  as  we  felt  that  our 
proposed  course  must  begin  and  be  efficacious  with  the  lowest 
department,  although  having  steadily  in  view  the  end  to  be 
reached. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  we  con- 
cluded to  prepare,  and  offer  to  this  convention,  only  a  course  for 
the  primary  grades,  comprising  the  first  three  years  of  school- 
life.  If  the  directions  given  are  complied  with,  we  believe  the 
work  as  laid  out  can  be  successfully  accomplished  in  all  the 
towns  in  the  county.  In  many  towns  much  more  is  attempted. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  studj^  of  language  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  ;  and  the  directions  in  this  branch  are  full  and  specific, 
as  are  also  the  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  study  of  number, 
under  the  head  of  arithmetic. 

We  believe  that  a  definite  primary  course,  as  recommended, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committees  and  teachers  of 
our  county,  will  be  invaluable.  Particularly  in  towns  where  no 
regular  supervision  is  practised,  is  it  desirable  that  the  teachers 
should  have  some  definite  guide,  in  order  that  all  may  be  work- 
ing in  harmony  and  in  one  direction.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  and  quite  another  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  conducted  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

SUPERVISION. 

In  looking  over  the  field,  what  appliances  do  we  find  for  doing 
this  work  ? 

In  some  towns  we  find  teachers  liberally  paid,  and  well  quali- 
fied. In  most  towns  we  find  teachers  working  for  small  sala- 
ries, and  generally  using  false  methods.  In  nearly  all  towns  we 
find  committees  unfitted  by  previous  training  for  effective  super- 
vision, or  engrossed  with  other  affairs,  or  both.  If  a  system 
were  to  be  invented,  having  for  its  object  the  defeat  of  the  end 
sought  for  in  our  schools,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  a  better  could 
be  devised. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  a  good  teacher  will  keep  a  good 
school.  As  a  general  rule,  high  salaries  will  command  the  ser- 
vices of  good  teachers.  But  high  salaries,  in  most  towns,  are 
out  of  the  question.  The  problem,  then,  would  seem  to  be, 
how  to  secure  good  teachers  for  such  wages  as  we  can  pay. 
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While  we  find  bad  methods  in  our  schools,  we  also  find  among 
the  teachers  an  abundance  of  good  material  out  of  which  good 
teachers  may  be  made.  The  obvious  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to 
make  good  teachers  out  of  the  material  on  hand ;  and,  by  per- 
sistent training,  create  a  supply  that  shall  equal  the  demand, 
and  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  work  must  be  done 
by  skilled  specialists,  whose  services  may  be  secured  at  a  com- 
parativelj^  small  addition  to  our  present  outlay.  In  other  words, 
good  work  in  our  schools  must  be  secured  in  precisely  the  same 
way  in  which  good  work  is  secured  in  our  factories  and  work- 
shops, —  by  the  constant  drill  and  inspection  of  skilled  master- 
workmen. 

Is  the  authority  of  the  school-committee  likely  to  be  infringed 
upon  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  ?  Far  from  it.  The  law 
requires  the  superintendent  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee, 
and  to  be  under  their  direction  and  control.  While,  therefore, 
their  authority  remains  intact,  their  efficiency  is  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  addition  of  an  executive  force  which  shall  enable 
them  to  institute,  with  reasonable  hope  of  success,  those  reforms 
which  most  committees  have  long  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools,  but  which,  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  work,  and  perhaps  their  own  conviction  of  their  inability  to 
do  it,  they  have  shrunk  from  undertaking. 

C  ONCENTR  ATION. 

We  recommend  the  concentration  of  schools,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  a  few  large  central  buildings,  under  the  charge  of 
head  teachers.  It  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  place  the  lower 
two  or  three  grades  in  houses  somewhat  separated  from  those 
intended  for  the  older  pupils  ;  but  a  proper  concentration  of 
schools  will  allow  the  assignment  of  the  work  of  but  one  or  two 
years  to  each  teacher,  and  tend  to  much  better  results  than  can 
be  attained  in  scattered,  mixed  schools.  When  such  concen- 
tration would  leave  the  homes  of  some  children  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  school,  it  will  be  better  for  the  towns  to  provide 
conveyance,  at  least  for  the  younger  children  and  in  inclement 
weather,  than  to  establish  or  continue  small,  outlying,  mixed 
schools. 

rUETHEE   ADVANCE. 

We  propose  at  the  next  meeting  to  submit  a  course  for  the 
grammar  schools.     But  it  seems  necessary,  before  entering  upon 
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this  work,  to  ascertain  from  the  several  committees  represented 
in  the  convention  the  results  now  accomplished  in  their  respec- 
tive towns  in  the  principal  branches  of  education  at  the  close  of 
the  grammar-school  course,  or  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years. 
We  can  thus  better  judge  what  to  recommend.  While  the  aim 
will  be  towards  a  higher  standard  than  the  average  accomplish- 
ment, it  can  be  reached  only  by  gradual  steps :  therefore  the 
course  we  are  arranging  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
one,  but  subject  to  such  changes  as  progress  and  improvement 
will,  we  trust,  not  only  make  possible,  but  demand.  No  doubt, 
in  many  towns  in  the  county,  useful  and  creditable  work  can 
be  done,  and  is  now  done,  in  the  direct  as  well  as  incidental 
study  of  form  and  color,  under  more  specific  directions  than  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  give  in  the  course  now  offered,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  branches  as  drawing  and  music,  with  aids 
like  the  American  Text-Books  of  Art-Education  and  the  Nation- 
al Music-Readers.  For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with 
presenting  a  programme  and  suggestions  for  work  in  the  more 
common  branches  during  the  first  three  years  of  school-life. 

We  earnestly  call  upon  the  school  committees  of  the  county 
to  enlist  thejnselves  in  this  work,  and  thus  give  a  practical  bear- 
ing and  issue  to  our  efforts  in  convention.  We  believe  these 
to  be  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  true  and  permanent 
progress  will  result. 

We  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  course  we  have  prepared. 
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MORALS   AND   MANNERS. 


Man  is  a  social  being  ;  he  will  and  must  live  in  society.  The 
largest  societj^  of  earth  is  the  state;  and,  in  order  that  its  mem- 
bers may  perform  their  duty  to  each  other,  the  state  assumes 
the  education  of  the  young  to  the  extent  of  preparing  them  to 
be  worthy  citizens.  The  young,  as  well  as  those  older,  are 
ethical  beings ;  that  is,  they  can  and  ought  to  know  and  do 
duty :  and  the  more  thoroughly  they  know,  and  the  more  scru- 
pulously they  perform,  duty,  the  more  valuable  they  will  be  in 
making  the  state  a  model  society. 

In  order  that  the  child  may  know  and  do  duty,  his  reason  and 
conscience  must  be  so  developed  that  they  shall  control  him. 
The  two  factors,  then,  in  the  child  to  be  developed,  are  reason 
and  conscience.  Co-ordinate  with  these  are  two  classes  of 
sciences.  Those  of  the  first  class  —  as  mathematics,  geography, 
history,  natural  philosophy,  &c.  —  have  reference  to  what  is  or 
has  been :  they  are  addressed  to  the  reason,  are  intended  to 
develop  it,  and  also  to  impart  such  information  as  man,  who  is 
properly  denominated  a  "  being  of  exchange,"  needs  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs.  The  second  class  of  sciences  in- 
cludes those  that  have  reference  to  what  ought  to  be, — what  an 
intelligent  being  ought  to  do  in  order  to  do  right,  and  thereby 
secure  to  himself  and  others  his  own  and  their  rights. 

It  will  be  observed,  the  sciences  of  the  first  class  have  for  their 
end  that  the  pupil  be  well-informed,  and  those  of  the  second 
that  he  be  well-principled ;  and  that  the  latter  result  is  by  far 
the  most  important  to  the  state,  to  the  community,  and  to  the  , 
individual  himself.  Is  not  this  order  usually  reversed  in  the 
public  school  ?  Is  not  actual  knowledge  —  that  is,  information 
—  put  first,  and  morals  and  manners  afterwards?  But  good 
morals  and  good  manners  are  indispensable  to  good  habits ;  and 
these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success,  and  every  other  utility  in 
life. 
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It  is  required  tluU  morality  be  taught  in  school.  How  then, 
briefly,  can  it  be  done  ?  One  way  is  by  teaching  the  negative 
virtues,  wliich  have  been  called  the  superlative  virtues.  The 
usefulness  of  negative  precepts  is  seen  in  this,  that  ever}'  indi- 
vidual has  rights,  and  the  grand  object  and  work  of  the  state  is 
to  protect  each  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 
For  securing  this  end,  the  state  employs  the  public  school  as  a 
preventive  agency,  and  the  prison  as  a  corrective  agency.  The 
ever-present  law  of  the  schoolroom  should  be,  "  Impinge  not, 
but  hold  sacred,  the  rights  of  othei-s.""  This  most  important  and 
fundamental  law  is  often  broken  by  the  young :  hence  the 
need  of  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  detect  violations 
of  it,  and  call  attention  thereto. 

But,  further,  how  shall  the  positive  virtues  be  inculcated  ? 
First,  the  rule.  "  Do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to 
you,"  should  be  often  and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  yoiuig.  Truthfulness  also,  which  secures  to  society  its 
greatest  blessings,  should  be  taught  and  required  in  the  public 
schools :  and  honesty,  the  corner-stone  of  the  commercial 
world,  should  be  enjoined.  Thus  positive  morality  can  be 
taught  without  making  the  teaching  obtrusive  or  spectacular. 
A  recent  work  entitled  "  Behaving  "  will  be  found  profitable 
in  teaching  children  the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
worthy  but  neglected  science  of  social  address. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Exercises  in  language  are  valuable  in  many  respects,  and 
accomplish  various  results.  They  may  be  begun  the  moment 
a  child  enters  school ;  and  they  can  be  continued  to  advantage 
throughout  the  entire  common-school  course.  The  methods 
of  conducting  them  in  the  early  stages  of  school-life  must  be 
quite  different,  however,  from  those  which  should  be  pursued  in 
more  advanced  periods. 

The  ends  to  be  attained  by  this  branch  of  education  are  most 
important.  First,  the  child  is  led  to  correct  habits  of  thought, 
the  mind  is  trained  to  understand  what  is  taught,  and  the  power 
is  developed  to  reproduce  the  ideas  contained  in  the  lesson. 
Second,  as  a  consequence,  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  is  en- 
larged, and  he  is  assisted  to  a  correct  understanding  of  lan- 
guage. In  the  early  stages  the  work  must  necessarily  be  to  a 
large  extent  oral ;  later,  when  the  pupils  acquire  the  abihty 
to  write,  the  exercises  should  be  chiefly  written  work.  There 
will  then  be  required  not  only  correct  expression  and  proper 
arrangement  of  ideas  and  thought,  but  acquaintance  with  cor- 
rect customs  in  punctuation,  and  such  a  grasp  of  language  as  will 
enable  the  pupils  to  put  their  thoughts  concisely  upon  paper. 
Penmanship,  spelling,  proper  use  of  capitals,  and  other  items, 
will  all  be  included  in  the  instruction  in  this  department. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  language  is  a  vital  part  of  a  scheme 
of  education.  To  render  it  of  still  greater  practical  utility,  the 
subjects  used  for  instruction  in  it  should  be  such  as  will  impart 
valuable  information,  and  assist  in  developing  the  pupil's  pow- 
ers of  observation.  Thus  will  be  accomplished,  not  only  the 
results  before  mentioned,  of  enlarging  the  vocabulary,  training 
the  faculty  of  expression,  but  the  mind  will  be  stored  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  its  facility  in  acquisition  increased.  The 
study  of  natural  science  can  be  taught  incidentally  in  this  way, 
quite  effectively,  and  with  much  pleasure. 

30 
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During  the  first  year  in  the  primary  classes,  tlie  children 
should  be  able  to  write  simple  words  upon  their  slates,  and  very 
short  sentences  about  the  cat,  dog,  &c.  The  teacher  should 
relate  some  story  or  anecdote,  and  call  upon  the  pupils  to  repeat 
it  in  their  own  language,  using  care  to  correct  all  improper 
modes  of  expression.  Once  a  week  at  least  the  teacher  should 
give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  outlines  of  botany,  taking  up 
flowers,  —  their  structure,  form,  color,  —  buds,  leaves,  seeds, 
growth  of  plants,  circulation  of  sap  in  them.  All  should  be 
taught  with  natural  objects,  and  the  pupil  then  be  required  to 
explain  the  subject  as  unfolded  by  the  teacher. 

During  the  second  year,  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  write 
easy  sentences  of  from  six  to  ten  words,  from  dictation  by  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  examine  carefully  the  work  upon 
the  slates  of  each  pupil,  and  no  error  should  pass  without  cor- 
rection. Copies  of  some  of  the  work  should  be  put  upon  the 
blackboard,  and  the  mistakes  pointed  out,  care  being  taken  to 
present  often  to  the  school  the  correct  forms.  We  recommend 
a  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  in  connection  with  this  exer- 
cise. This  year,  or  earlier,  the  incidental  instruction  in  natural 
science  may  be  changed,  especially  at  seasons  unfavorable  to  the 
study  of  plant-life,  so  as  to  include  the  following  subjects :  the 
use  of  the  senses,  limbs  of  animals  and  their  uses,  what  instru- 
ments animals  possess  for  attack  and  defence,  clothing  and 
intelligence  of  animals,  wherein  man  is  superior.  It  is  essential 
that  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  in  advance  for  each  lesson, 
and  it  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  pupils.  As  in  the  first  year,  the  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  instruction  should  be  called  upon  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said.  The  teacher  should  impress  upon  the 
pupils  to  distinguish  between  the  important  facts  and  ideas,  and 
those  which  are  subordinate.  The  same  care  should  be  used  to 
secure  correct  expression,  and  also  a  proper  order  of  ideas  as 
distinguished  from  that  confused  arrangement  which  is  so  apt 
to  prevail. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year,  pupils  may  use  pen  and  ink, 
and  should  be  able  to  copy  sentences  from  their  readers.  The 
teacher  may  begin  the  language  exercise  by  relating  some  sim- 
ple story  or  anecdote,  and,  after  carefully  explaining  it  to  the 
pupils,  allow  them  to  reproduce  the  story  in  writing  and  in 
their  own  words.     Each  written  exercise  should  be    carefully 
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corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  returned  to  the  pupils.  Errors 
should  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  and  explained.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  spell 
correctly  simple  sentences,  using  correctly  capital  letters,  peri- 
ods, and  interrogation-marks.  They  should  also  be  able  to 
reproduce  with  tolerable  correctness  of  expression  a  short  story, 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  lines,  upon  any  subject  adapted  to 
their  age  and  understanding.  To  conduct  this  exercise  prop- 
erly, and  to  secure  the  greatest  success  in  it,  considerable  time 
will  be  required.  A  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  regular 
writing  exercise  may  be  transferred  to  this.  For  this  year  the 
course  in  natural  science  may  include  the  following  additional 
topics :  elements  of  physical  nature,  air,  wind,  uses  of  water, 
water  in  the  air,  clouds,  snow,  heat  and  cold.  The  instruction 
and  recitation  in  this  branch  should  be  oral. 

There  should  be  a  definite  plan  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
class,  and  the  pupils  should  be  advanced  by  successive  steps. 
The  subject  should  be  pursued  systematically;  the  topics  se- 
lected should  ha-^e  a  definite  aim ;  and,  in  place  of  the  sense- 
less and  absurd  stories  that  are  so  frequently  told  to  children, 
the  teacher  should  make  such  a  selection  as  will  combine  in- 
struction with  entertainment.  An  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  uses  of  animals,  the  order  and  beauty  of  plant-life,  the 
laws  and  operations  of  nature,  important  events  and  characters 
in  history,  may  be  gained  by  means  of  this  exercise.  A  wise 
teacher  will  also  seek  to  guide  the  young  minds  so  that  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  of  virtue  may  be  implanted.  Honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  benevolence  should  be  encouraged. 

We  recommend,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
branch  of  study,  and  of  much  that  may  be  taught  in  its 
pursuit  on  the  plan  suggested,  that  sufficient  time  be  allotted 
to  it  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  study  offered,  even  if  it  be 
found  necessary  to  reduce  time  in  the  other  departments  of 
study.  It  may  well  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  language  thus  acquired,  less  time  will  be  needed  afterward 
for  the  study  of  grammar,  and  the  pursuit  of  other  lines  of 
study  will  be  rendered  much  easier. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


The  following  are  presented  as  examples  of  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  number.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
development  should  be  by  the  use  of  objects  preceding  word- 
statement  or  even  questions  :  the  thing  and  operation,  after- 
wards the  name  and  narration.  Vertical  lines  are  here  used  as 
representatives  of  any  objects  that  may  be  employed  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  mark  -f-  indicates  merely  the  movement  of 
the  object  or  objects  on  the  right  to  the  objects  on  the  left 
of  it,  and  the  mark  •  the  movement  of  the  object  or  objects  on 
the  right  of  it  away  from  the  objects  on  the  left  of  it.  Of 
course  the  language  for  operations  in  number  should  not  be 
stereotyped,  and  the  operations  themselves  should  be  presented 
promiscuously  as  well  as  in  regular  order  of  development. 

THE    NUMBER    THREE. 

THE   NUMBER,  —    III. 
COMBINING  AND   SEPAHATING. 


(a)  Using   |  . 

Objects. 

Language. 

1    +    1    +    1 

1    1    1 

1    1    1 

1    •    1    •    1 

Three  ones  are  three. 
Once  three  is  three. 
There  is  one  three  in  three. 
There  are  three  ones  in  three. 

(6)  Using 

I   and   1   1. 

1    1    +    1 

Two  and  one  are  three. 

1    +    1    I 

One  and  two  are  three. 

•   I  Three  less  one  is  two. 

I   I  Three  less  two  is  one. 

I   I  There  is  one  two  in  three,  and 

one  over. 
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COMPARISON. 


is  I  more  tlian  I  I  . 
is  I  I  more  than  I  . 
is  I  less  than  III. 
less  than   III. 


is 


EXAMPLES   FOE,   BAPID   SOLUTION. 

How  many  ones  in   |   ||   less   I  less   I   and   I   I   more  ? 
I  and   I   and  I  ,  take  away   I   I  ,  add   I   and   I  ,  take   I   I  away, 
add   I   and   I  ,  —  how  many  now  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

How  many  cents  must  you  have  to  buy  a  three-cent  apple  ? 

Pussy  had  three  kittens.  One  ran  away.  How  many  staid 
at  home  ? 

If  one  little  girl  can  ride  in  one  cart,  how  many  little  girls 
can  ride  in  three  carts  just  like  it  ? 

Fred  and  Grace  found  three  violets  under  the  pine-tree. 
How  could  they  share  them  ? 

THE    NUMBER    FOUR. 

THE  NUMBER, —    INI' 
COMBINING    AND    SEPARATING. 

(a)  Using   I  . 

Language. 

I   +  I  Four  ones  are  four. 

Once  four  is  four. 
There  is  one  four  in  four. 
I  There  are  four  ones  in  four. 

(J)  Using   I   and   I   1   I  . 

Three  and  one  are  four. 
One  and  three  are  four. 
Four  less  one  is  three. 
Four  less  three  is  one. 
.  There  is  one  three  in  four, 
and  one  over. 

31 


Objects. 

1    + 

i    1    1 

1    1    1 
1    •    1 

1    + 

1 

1 
.    1 

1         1 

1    1    1 

1 

+    1 

1    + 

1    1    1 

1    1    1 
•    1 
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Objects. 
I    I    + 

!  I  + 
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(c)  Using   I   I  . 


Language. 

Two  and  two  are  four. 
Two  twos  are  four. 
Four  less  two  is  two. 
Tliere  are  two  twos  in  four. 


COMPARISON. 

i  1  1  !  is 

1          more  than 

1  1  I  1  is 

1   1       more  than 

1   1   1   1   is 

1   1   1   more  than 

III       is 

1   less  than 

II          is 

1   1   less  than 

1              is 

1   1   1  less  than 

I  I  I  I. 
I  I  I  I. 


EXAMPLES   FOR  RAPID   SOLUTION. 

Once  two  twos,  less  three,  two  more,  —  all  taken  once,  and 
one  added,  two  taken  away ;  what  is  twice  the  number  left  ? 

Four  less  one,  less  another  one,  two  ones  added,  three  taken 
away ;  how  many  less  than  four  have  you  left  ? 


PROBLEMS. 

John,  James,  Kate,  and  Lucy  are  standing  in  their  class. 
How  many  children  are  standing  in  the  class  ? 

Boys,  you  may  take  your  seats.  How  many  children  are 
standing  in  the  class  now  ? 

The  same  class  may  all  stand.  John,  stamp  with  your  right 
foot  once  for  every  scholar  in  the  class  except  yourself.  How 
many  times  must  he  stamp,  Kate  ? 

Lucy,  if  James  gave  you  four  rings,  and  you  put  just  as 
many  of  them  on  one  little  finger  as  on  the  other,  how  many 
rings  would  j'-ou  have  on  each  little  finger  ? 
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Objects 
I    + 
I    I    I 


THE    NUMBER    FIVE. 

THE    NUMBER, —    Mill. 
COMBINING    AND    SEPARATING. 

(a)  Using   I  . 


I  +  I  +  I  +  I 


I  II  I  +  I 
I  +  I  II  I 


+  11  + 
+  11  + 
I  I  •  II 
11-11 


I  +  1 
+  1  I 


I  I 


Language. 
Five  ones  are  five. 
Once  five  is  five. 
There  is  one  five  in  five. 
There  are  five  ones  in  five. 

(5)  Using   I   and   I   I   I   I  . 

Four  and  one  are  five. 
One  and  four  are  five. 
Five  less  one  is  four. 
Five  less  four  is  one. 
There  is  one  four  in  five,  and 
one  over. 

(c)  Using   I   and   1   |  . 

Two  and  two  and  one  are  five. 
Two  twos  and  one  are  five. 
Five  less  two  less  two  is  one. 
There  are  two  twos  in  five,  and 
one  over. 

((^)  Using    I   I   I    and   I   I  . 

Three  and  two  are  five. 
Two  and  three  are  five. 
Five  less  two  is  three. 
Five  less  three  is  two. 
There  is  one  three  in  five,  and 
two  over. 

COMPARISON. 

I   is  I   more  than    |   | 

I  is  II   more  than       I 

I   is  III   more  than 

I   is   I  1   I   I   more  than 

is  I   less  than  |   |   | 

is  1   I   less  than  |   |   | 

is  III  less  than  I   |   | 

is  1  I   II  less  than  I   I   I 
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EXAMPLES   FOE   EAPID   SOLUTION. 

I   I   I   I   I   less    I   I    less    111,11    more,    1    less ;  how  many- 
will  twice  as  many  be  ? 

I    1    X    1    1   +    I   -   I    1    I    X    I    X    1    1   -    I    I    I    +    1    1    I    I  —? 

PROBLEMS. 

Are  your  arms  and  my  arms  five  arms  ? 
How  many  arms  less  than  five  arms  are  your  arms  ? 
I  have  five  horses.     How  many  spans  can  I  make  from  them  ? 
(Explain  "  span,"  if  the  children  do  not  understand  you.) 


Extensions  of  these  exercises  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  in  various  relative  positions  the 
objects  used. 


I   I   separated  may  appear  as,    I 


or 


and 


•     may  be     _    _   •  or 


and     •     or 


•  • 


or    •    o  • ,  &)C. 


Each  number  should  become  familiar  in   all   the   different 
forms  it  may  assume  under  analysis. 

I   I   I   I   I   I 


+  I  +  I  +  I  +  I  +  I 
I  +  I  +  I  +  I  +  1 
I  +  I   i  +  I  +  I 
I  +  I   I  +  I   1 
I   I  +  I  +  I  +  I 


I  +  I   I  + 

I  +  I   I   i 

II  +  1  + 
I   I  +  I   I 

1   I   I  4-  I 


In  counting,  count  thus  : 


one     two       three 


four 


five. 


five 


four 


three        two      one. 
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Do  not  count  thus  :  — 


one 


two        three         four         five. 


In  the  earliest  stages  of  composing  a  number,   1  +  I  +  I  ? 
e.g.,  may  be  read  as  "  One  and  one  and  one,  how  many?" 


LIST    OF    REFERENCE-BOOKS    IN    ARITHMETIC. 

Grant's  Arithmetic  for  Little  Children,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Beebe's  First  Steps  among  Figures. 
McVicar's  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetic. 
Small's  Number  Cards  (Aids,  after  Grube). 
White's  Manual  of  Arithmetic. 
Indianapolis  Manual. 
How  to  Teach. 
Primary  Teacher. 

Calkins's  New  Primary  Object  Lessons. 

Primary  Arithmetics,  such   as  Milnes's,  Olney's,  McVicar's, 
French's. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We  have  one  suggestion  to  offer,  the  necessity  for  which  is 
made  apparent  in  the  course  itself.  A  proper  grading  of  the 
schools  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  system  in  education. 
Promotion  should  be  made  to  depend  not  upon  the  number  of 
months  the  pupil  has  remained  in  a  class,  but  upon  his  profi- 
ciency and  progress.  This  proficiency  may  be  ascertained  in 
the  primary  classes  by  the  results  of  the  daily  work,  and  by 
their  ability  to  stand  the  tests  suggested  in  tbe  course.  We 
admit  there  are  pupils  in  every  class  whose  natural  abilities  are 
so  poor  that  some  indulgence  must  be  granted ;  but  such  are 
the  exceptions,  and  do  not  contradict  the  principle  that  promo- 
tions from  class  to  class  should  be  governed  by  fitness  for  the 
advance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  LINCOLN, 

J.  MASON  EVERETT, 

J.  P.  BIXBY,  ;>  Committee. 

F.  W.  PARKER, 

WM.  G.  NOWELL, 


E. 
SCHOOL     LA-^V^S. 

(PASSED  SINCE  1875.) 


SCHOOL   LAWS. 

{Passed  since  1876.) 


Chapter  3.  —  An  Act  authorizing  the  teaching  of  Sewing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted.,  Sfc. ,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Sewing  shall  be  taught,  in  any  city  or  town,  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  which  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town  deem  it 
expedient. 

Sect.  2.  The  action  of  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  in 
causing  sewing  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  thereof,  is  ratified,  con- 
firmed, and  made  valid,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  act  had  passed  prior  to 
such  teaching. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  l_Approved  Feb.  1, 
1876. 

Chapter  47.  — An  Act  in  relation  to  Text-books  in  Public  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted^  8fc. ,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  shall  direct  what  books  shall  be  used 
in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  prescribe,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  a  course  of 
studies  and  exercises  to  be  pursued  in  said  schools. 

Sect.  2.  In  any  town  or  city  in  this  Commonwealth,  a  change  may  be 
made  in  the  school-books  used  in  the  public  schools  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  school  committee  thereof,  at  a  meeting  of  said  committee; 
notice  of  such  intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
said  committee. 

Sect.  3.  If  any  change  is  made,  as  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  each  pupil  then  belonging  to  the  public  schools,  and  requiring  the 
substituted  book,  shall  be  furnished  with  the  same  by  the  school  committee, 
at  the  expense  of  said  town  or  city. 

Sect.  4.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General 
Statutes,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty- three,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the 
acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  ^Approved  March 
U,  1876. 

Chapter  186.  —  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  in  relation  to  Text-books  in  the 

Public  Schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  ^c. ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-six  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General 
Statutes  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  The  school  committee  in  each 
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city  or  town  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  of  ascertaining  that  the  scholars  are  properly  sup- 
plied with  books,  shall  visit  aU  the  public  schools  in  the  town  on  some  day 
during  the  first  week  after  the  opening  of  such  schools,  and  also  on  some 
day  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  close  of  the  same,  and  shall  also 
for  the  same  pm-poses  visit,  without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the 
instructors,  all  the  public  schools  in  the  town  once  in  each  month;  and  they 
shall,  at  such  examinations,  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  of 
ihe  schools,  and  the  habits  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

Sect.  2.     Section  seven  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  General  Statutes  is . 
amended,  so  that  children,  without  limitation  as  to  age,  may  attend  school 
in  cities  and  towns  other  than  those  in  which  their  parents  or  guardians 
reside. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Approved  April 
26,  1876. 

Chapter  52.  —  An  Act  relating  to  the  Employment  of  Children,  and  Regulationa 

respecting  them. 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  this  Common- 
wealth; and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment  shall 
for  such  offence  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  so  employed 
unless  during  the  year  next  preceding  said  employment  he  has  attended 
some  public  or  private  day-school,  under  teachers  approved  by  the  school 
committee  of  the  place  where  such  school  is  kept,  at  least  twenty  weeks; 
which  time  may  be  divided  into  two  terms,  each  of  ten  consecutive  weeks, 
so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  school-terms  will  allow;  nor  shall  such  em- 
ployment continue  unless  such  child  shall  attend  school  as  herein  provided,  in 
each  and  every  year;  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not  present 
a  certificate  made  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  said  school  committee,  of  his 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act;  provided,  however,  that  a 
regular  attendance,  during  the  continuance  of  such  employment,  in  any 
school  known  as  a  half-time  day-school,  or  an  attendance  in  any  public  or 
private  day-school,  twenty  weeks  as  above  stated,  may  be  accepted  by  said 
school  committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  attendance  herein  required. 

Sect.  3.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  in  any  establishment 
above  named,  who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  viola- 
tion of  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who 
permits  such  employment,  shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such 
city  or  town. 

Sect.  4.  The  truant-officers  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  school-term,  and 
as  often  as  the  school  committee  require,  visit  the  establishments  described 
by  this  act  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  and  inquire  into  the  situ- 
ation of  the  children  employed  therein,  ascertain  whether  the  provisions 
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of  this   Act   are  duly  observed,   and  report  all  violations  to  the  school 
committee. 

Sect.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed.     \^Approved  March  16,  1876. 

Chapter  24.  — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  in  relation  to  Text-books  in  the  Public 

Schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  Sfc. ,  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  Chapter  forty-seven  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six  is  hereby  amended  in  the  third  section  by  adding  thereto 
the  words  "  on  giving  up  a  copy  of  the  superseded  book  in  condition  fit  to 
be  used." 

Sect.  2.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [_Approved  Feb. 
SI,  1877. 

Chapter  23. — An  Act  to  authorize  Cities  and  Towns  to  furnish  pupils  in  the 
Public  Schools  with  Stationery. 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "text-books,"  where  the  same  first  occurs  in  said  sec- 
tion, the  words  "  and  stationery." 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Approved  Feb. 
28,  1878. 

Chapter  171.  — An  Act  in  relation  to  the  approval  of  Private  Schools  by  School 

Committees. 
Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  designated  in  section  one  of  chapter  two 
hundred  seventy-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  in  section  two  of  chapter  fifty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-six,  school  committees  shall  appi'ove  private 
schools  in  their  respective  localities  only  when  satisfactory  evidence  is 
afforded  them  that  the  teaching  in  such  schools  corresponds  in  thoroughness 
and  efiiciency  to  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  in  studies  required  by  law  is  equal  to  the  progress  made 
during  the  same  time  in  the  public  schools ;  and  such  teaching  shall  be  in 
the  English  language. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  {^Approved  April 
23,  1878. 

Chapter  217.  — An  Act  in  addition  to  an  "  Act  concerning  the  Care  and  Educa- 
*  tion  of  Neglected  Children." 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  city  and  town  in  this  Common- 
wealth of  five  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  to  take  action  under  the  first 
section  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  concerning  the  care  and  education  of  neg- 
lected children. 
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Sect.  2.  The  officers  and  duly  appointed  agents  of  the  Massachusetts 
Children's  Protective  Society,  in  addition  to  the  persons  appointed  under 
the  second  section  of  said  chapter,  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  com- 
plaints in  case  of  violations  of  the  ordinances  or  by-laws  therein  referred  to. 
\_Approved  May  3,  1878. 

Chapter  234.  —  An  Act  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  Annual  Income  of  the 
School  Fund,  and  to  provide  for  Reports  by  School  Committees. 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "  and  of  any  amendments  to  either  of  said  sections," 
the  words  "  and  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relating  to  truancy  :"  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  apportionment  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  income  of  the  school  fund  prior  to  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  school  committees  annually 
to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whether  their  respective 
cities  and  towns  have  made  the  provisions  and  arrangements  relating  to 
truants  and  absentees  required  by  law.     [^Approved  May  10,  1878. 

•Chapter  257.  —  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  "Act  relating  to  the  Employment  of 
Children,  and  Regulations  respecting  them." 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  asfolloivs: 

Section  1.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  manufac- 
turing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  this  Commonwealth  shall 
require  and  keep  on  file  a  certificate  of  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every 
minor  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  his  employ,  or  in  the  employ 
of  such  establishment,  so  long  as  such  minor  shall  be  so  employed ;  which 
certificate  shall  also  state,  in  the  case  of  a  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  the  amount  of  his  or  her  school  attendance  during  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding such  employment.  Said  certificate  shall  be  made  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  committee  of  the  place  where  such  attendance  has 
been  had,  or  where  such  establishment  is  located. 

Sect.  2.  In  case  no  such  certificate  shall  have  been  required  by  such 
owner,  superintendent  or  overseer,  then  such  employment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  a  violation  of  the  second  section  of  chapter  fifty-two  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Sect.  3.  The  truant  officers  may  demand  the  names  of  the  minor  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  in  the  establishments  above 
named  in  their  several  cities  and  towns,  and  may  require  that  the  certificates 
of  age  and,  school  attendance  prescribed  in  this  act  shall  be  produced  for 
their  inspection;  and,  if  the  name  and  certificate  as  aforesaid  be  not  pi'oduced 
in  any  case,  it  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  employment  of  such 
child  is  illegal. 

Sect.  4.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  while  the  public  schools  in  the  city 
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or  town  M'here  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  can  read  and 
write.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  in  any  establishment  above 
named,  who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  violation  of 
this  section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment, 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  5.  Section  two  of  chapter  fifty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-six  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"  employed,"  in  the  second  line,  the  words  "  except  during  the  vacations  of 
the  public  schools."     ^Approved  May  15,  1878. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

4S 

1 

CO 

Attendance. 

Time. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

i 

2" 

Num'ber  of 

Expense. 

6 

1 

i 

g 
> 

Evenings. 

O 

6 

'A 

S 

s 

< 

"A 

Beverly 

2 

82 

35 

75 

75 

3 

$225  00 

Boston . 

23 

3,673 

- 

1,694 

225* 

134 

46,989  29 

Brookfield 

1 

45 

- 

39 

- 

1 

75  00 

Cambridge 

6t 

458 

224 

375 

50 

43 

3,877  25 

Cambridge 

n 

62 

58 

79 

50 

2 

792  05 

Chelsea 

1 

127 

45 

52 

125 

3 

379  75 

Clinton 

1 

167 

109 

113 

34 

19 

565  41 

Fall  River 

9 
2 

437 

263 

458. 

50 

27 

1,350  00 

Fitch  burg 

90 

65 

66 

60 

8 

600  00 

Greenfield 

1 

30 

9 

27 

48 

1 

55  00 

Haverhill 

3 

360 

144 

187' 

101 

21 

1,168  75 

Holyoke 

2 

320 

199 

262 

40 

16 

884  87 

Hyde  Park 

2 

28 

36 

15 

100 

2 

256  50 

Lawrence 

2 

114 

50 

125 

51 

10 

2,000  00 

Lowell . 

5 

872 

525 

524 

64 

61 

4,496  29 

Lynn    . 

1 

40 

35 

35 

58 

3 

594  00 

Maiden 

1 

70 

20 

36 

61 

4 

459  54 

Medford 

1 

32 

5 

17 

64 

2 

283  00 

New  Bedford 

2 

156 

67 

120 

54 

7 

1,216  00 

Newburyport 

1 

103 

- 

61 

16 

5 

- 

Newton 

1 

67 

18 

51 

56 

5 

622  29 

North  Brookfield 

1 

54 

34 

69 

49 

2 

125  00 

Peabody 

1 

43 

7 

35 

30 

3 

200  00 

Salem  . 

5 

244 

146 

249 

70 

19 

3,007  49 

Somerville 

1 

218 

30 

91 

95 

5 

807  54 

Springfield 

2 

235 

117 

140 

50 

10 

683  00 

Stoneham 

1 

34 

48 

34 

31 

3 

165  30 

Sutton . 

2 

97 

43 

- 

160 

2 

200  00 

Taunton 

3 

280 

55 

213 

50 

5 

1,436  31 

Waltham 

2 

58 

51 

30 

90 

4 

370  53 

Watertown 

1 

45 

3 

38 

34 

2 

100  00 

Westfield 

1 

56 

64 

27 

40 

2 

155  06 

Worcester 

5 

249 

226 

215 

82 

23 

1,751  80 

32  cities  and 

towns 

3 

94 

8,986 

2,731 

5,552 

2,163 

457 

175,892  02 

*  125  evenings  of  Evening  School;  100  evenings  of  Drawing  School. 
t  Evening  School.  %  Drawing  School. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— First   Series. 

The  followiii.o-  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other 
funds  held  in  a  similar  w^ay,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the 
sum  raised  by  taxes;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amomit  reckoned  as 
appropriations.  I'he  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are 
held  on  the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to 
schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropi-iation  of  their  income,  being  ne- 
cessary to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  "liberality  of  those  hold- 
ing the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its 
public  scliools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution  to 
common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town;  the  income  of  the 
other  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voliintary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor 
particular  districts  or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit 
equally  all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and 
fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is  deteimined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individ- 
uals, and  is  therefore  uncertain;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being 
in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still 
the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1877-78,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  187(5-77.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1  '^    1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     t 

o 

No.  of   Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

05t-iocoQOCDOt-ooiocDa5eoo5r-(050CD005»ooa5t-ioio 

CDlOCD05r-H05C000Ot--*OrH(Mli::)C0CDT-llOOCD-*t-t-lOt- 

I-1^r-^_T-^^  t-  lO  o  CO  c^co_  co  lO  co  o  ^"^^  os  o  lo^io  05  05_co 
CO  TjTi— I             co"     •^vnT                 T-Tr-rTjr             c^Tt^         t-4~ 

h5 
o 

H 

10,229  35 

14,887  12 
70,184  85 

5,310  67 

22,787  56 
70,112  51 

777  14 

8,618  91 
14,511  52 
28,847  97 

Income    of    Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

$229  35 

387  12 
762  21 

210  67 

802  56 
1,511  06 

34  07 

118  91 
761  52 
415  25 

Amount    raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 

OO-^CMOOOO-^OOOOOOOOOt-OOOOOtMO 
OOt^COOOOOCDOOOOOOO-^OOOOOOOt-O 

OOOCDOOOOCMOOOOOOiOi-IOCOOOOOOC^O 
OCDOt^OOOOOJOiOOOOOCOOO'^OOCDOOCOO 
O  C^iO^CO  lO  O  lO  »0  ^lO  t-  O  CO  r-J_00_O5^CD  lO^t-  '^'^'^i^t-:,'*  »^ 
t-TT^TcTi-rcf  o  in^'^oTotr     la  co  iS  vs  r^  ca  <^     co  i-^  (^  oo  co  co  iO 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Chelsea 
Somerville  . 
Dedham 
New  Braintree 
Melrose 
Greenfield  . 
Maiden 
Needham     . 
New  Bedford 
Springfield  . 
Hull    . 
Walpole 
North  Andover 
Barre  . 
Plymouth    . 
Peabody 
Salem 

Norwood      . 
Boxborough 
Stoneham    . 
Fitchburg    . 
Lowell 

South  Hadley 
Framingham 
Waltham     . 
Bradford     . 
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$10,376  65 
4,334  94 

4,888  95 

19,821  48 

5,780  33 

2,603  58 

9,649  31 
4,679  45 
2,971  87 
3,448  80 

1,758  10 
2-,575  83 

7,285  73 

1,178  01 
25,167  28 

$376  65 
84  94 

88  95 
698  48 
280  33 

103  58 

149  31 

179  45 
171  87 
148  80 

58  10 
175  83 

285  73 

53  01 
1,367  28 
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Hyde  Park  . 

Everett 
Yarmouth    . 
Hingham     . 
Merrimac     . 
Westfield     . 
Wrentham  . 
Quincy 
Petersham  . 
Kingston 
Worcester   . 
Northborough 
Holbrook     . 
Lynn  . 
Barnstable  . 
Falmouth    . 
Marshfield  . 
Longmeadow 
Taunton 
Lincoln 
Winthrop    . 
Dracut 
Swansea 
Beverly 
Uxbridge     . 
Athol  . 
Upton 
Medfield      . 
Tyngsborough 
Methuen 
Weymouth  . 
Groton 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

mo  00 

40  00 

2  00 

500  00 
17  00 

No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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$4,591  00 
843  52 

3,356  25 
11,526  23 

876  45 
26,239  60 

3,481  73 
1,560  90 
2,504  00 
3,352  12 

5,194  08 
1,953  00 
8,540  00 
2,177  30 

4,878  GO 
1.199  01 
5,216  38 
6,519  06 
3,889  65 

Income   of    Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

,      $91  00 
43  52 

73  25 
526  23 

76  45 
418  60 

281  73 

60  90 

104  00 

152  12 

194  08 

153  00 
340  00 

77  30 

78  00 
99  01 

216  38 
219  06 
139  65 

Amount   raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Southborough 

Dunstable  . 

Woburn 

Shelburne  . 

Canton 

Saugus 

Randolph    . 

Sandwich   . 

Carlisle 

Brockton     . 

Foxborough 

Rehoboth    . 

Charlemont 

Sudbury 

Sterling 

Bedford      . 

East  Bridgewate 

Shirley 

Bridgewater 

Mattapoisett 

Manchester 

Wellfleet     . 

Dover 

Coh  asset 

Holhston     . 

Waylaud    . 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

$50  00 

900  00 

20  00 
50  00 

No.  of    Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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$4,865  13 
4,860  00 

11,604  00 
6,762  21 

26,154  59 
1,810  09 

1,536  33 

1,595  00 
1,282  50 

1,991  02 

1,708  91 
6,392  57 
6,995  92 

Income   of    Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

$165  13 
210  00 
454  00 
262  21 

654  59 
110  09 

36  33 

95  00 

82  50 

191  02 

108  91 
102  57 
145  92 

Amount  raised    by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between   5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Templeton  . 
Brookfield  . 
Danvers 
(Jardner 
Brewster 
Revere 
Newburyport 
Princeton    . 
Halifax 
Granby 
Leominster . 
Boylston 
Erving 
Stoughton   . 
Seekonk 
Montgomery 
Harvard 
Chicopee 
Lakeville     . 
Middleborough 
^Westford     . 
Franklin 
Rutland 
Norfolk        . 
Salisbury     . 
Hudson 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years 
in  the  County. 


COUNTIES. 


1 

2 
3 

5 

4 

6 

10 


7 
12 
11 
13 
14 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


SUFFOLK 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Essex  . 

Hampden 

Bristol 

Plymouth 

Worcester 

Barnstable 

Nantucket 

Franklin 

Hampshire 

Dukes . 

Berkshire 


$22  09.9 

15  70.9 

14  61.7 

12  55.5 

11  93.2 

11  50.7 

10  88.6 

10  60.3 

10  57.5 

9  72 

9  37.8 

8  92.4 

8  73.4 

8  28.1 


Aggregate  for  the  State 


$14  33.5 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuations  in  1877. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1876-77,  according  to  their  valua,tion  in  1876. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1877-78,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1877. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  miUs 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in  order 
to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The 
first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the 
last  two  figures  by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the .  town  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
Common  Schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  TaMe,  in  ivhich  all  the  Toions  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property  ^aijpro- 
priated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1877-78. 
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GAY  HEAD  . 

1.007-23 

54 

34 

Randolph 

$.004-49 

5 

2 

Truro 

6-90 

39 

35 

Wendell. 

4-49 
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Hawley  . 

6-59 

27 

36 

Pelham  . 

4-48 

10 
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Eastham 
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45 

37 

Erving    . 
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Orleans  . 
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31 

38 

Gloucester 
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17 

39 
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34 

17 

Mashpee 

5-01 

36 

50 

Hopkinton 

4-23 

33 

18 

HaverhiU 

4-97 

24 

51 

Bridgewater    . 

4-21 

12 

19 

Wrentham 

4-93 

28 

52 

Stoughton 

4-20 

18 

20 

Upton     . 

4-90 

23 

53 

Shelburne 

4-15 

22 

21 

Otis 

4-79 

20 

54 

Shutesbury     . 

4-15 

61 

22 

Cheshire 

4-77 

40 

55 

Deerfield 

4-14 

26 

23 

Charlemont     , 

4-76 

55 

56 

Rowe 

4-14 

89 

24 

Belchertown    . 

4-74 

58 

57 

Barnstable 

4-12 

21 

25 

Marlborough  . 

4-59 

97 

58 

Petersham 

4-12 

82 

26 

Natick    . 

4-58 

81 

59 

Plymouth 

4-11 

185 

27 

Grafton  . 

4-56 

46 

60 

Medway . 

4-09 

32 

28 

Templeton 

4-55 

47 

61 

Rutland  . 

4-09 

53 

29 

Brockton 

4-54 

68 

62 

Sunderland 

4-09 

19 

30 

Northbridge    . 

4-54 

100 

63 

Abington 

4-08 

43 

31 

Adams    . 

4-52 

30 

64 

Lakeville 

4-07 

29 

32 

Rehoboth 

4-52 

79 

65 

Greenfield 

4-05 

44 

33 

Weymouth 

4-52 

48 

66 

Mansfield 

4-05 
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62 

67 

No.  Reading   . 

1.004-05 

112 

117 

Uxbridge 

$.003-59 

150 

68 

Ludlow  . 

4-03 

127 

118 

Leyden   . 

3-57 

91 

69 

Brewster 

4-01 

154 

119 

Middleboro'    . 

3-57 

59 

70 

Franklin 

3-99 

114 

120 

Saugus    . 

3-57 

74 

71 

No.  Andover  . 

3-99 

104 

121 

Buckland 

3-56 

77 

72 

Chesterfield     . 

3-98 

210 

122 

Plainfield 

3-56 

96 

73 

Chelmsford 

3-97 

65 

123 

Greenwich 

3-55 

63 

74 

Bellingham     . 

3-96 

128 

124 

Monterey 

3-55 

56 

75 

Georgetown     . 

3-96 

179 

125 

New  Braintree, 

3-55 

92 

76 

Lee 

3-94 

78 

126 

Peabody . 

3-54 

51 

77 

Chicopee 

3-91 

121 

127 

Southborough , 

3-54 

191 

78 

Methuen 

3-91 

52 

128 

Faixhaven 

3-53 

50 

79 

Brookfield 

3-90 

120 

129 

Brimfield 

3-52 

75 

80 

Warwick 

3-90 

117 

130 

Maiden  . 

3-52 

113 

81 

Sandisfield 

3-89 

160 

131 

Clinton  . 

3-51 

129 

82 

Tyngsborough, 

3-89 

49 

132 

Douglas  . 

3-51 

67 

83 

Provincetown  . 

3-88 

124 

133 

Holliston 

3-51 

85 

84 

Monson  . 

3-86 

109 

134 

Norwood 

3-50 

98 

85 

Hudson  . 

3-85 

132 

135 

Blackstone 

3-47 

70 

86 

Northfield       . 

3-85 

178 

136 

Chelsea  . 

3-47 

80 

87 

Westhampton, 

3-85 

58 

137 

Palmer    . 

3-45 

83 

88 

No.  Brookfield, 

3-84 

90 

138 

Longmeadow  . 

3-43 

102 

89 

Washington    . 

3-84 

84 

139 

Newburyport  . 

3-42 

123 

90 

Arlington 

3-83 

115 

140 

Wilbraham     . 

8-42 

118 

91 

Norfolk  . 

3-83 

130 

141 

Becket    . 

3-41 

119 

92 

Ashfield . 

3-82 

108 

142 

Hingham 

3-41 

95 

93 

Foxborough    . 

3-82 

140 

143 

Ipswich  . 

3-41 

122 

94 

Chester  . 

3-80 

133 

144 

Acushnet 

3-40 

156 

95 

Pembroke 

3-79 

134 

145 

Ashland . 

3-40 

60 

96 

Salisbury 

3-78 

135 

146 

Hanson  . 

3-40 

228 

97 

Westport 

3-78 

240 

147 

Wayland 

3-40 

76 

98 

W._  Brookfield, 

3-77 

149 

148 

WelDster . 

3-40 

136 

99 

Phillipston 

3-75 

142 

149 

Quincy   . 

3-37 

110 

100 

Attleborough  . 

3-73 

209 

150 

Granby  . 

3-36 

69 

101 

Canton    . 

3-72 

38 

151 

Ware 

3-34 

153 

102 

Dennis    . 

3-71 

174 

152 

Westborough  . 

3-34 

222 

103 

Tisbury  . 

3-71 

251 

153 

W.  StockVge, 

3-33 

35 

104 

Walpole . 

3-70 

288 

154 

Hyde  Park      . 

3-31 

197 

105 

Clarksburg 

3-69 

172 

155 

W.  Boylston  . 

3-31 

86 

106 

Plympton 

3-69 

152 

156 

Danvers  . 

3-30 

72 

107 

Blandford 

3-67 

126 

157 

Barre 

3-29 

67 

108 

Montgomery  . 

3-65 

161 

158 

Sterling  . 

3-28 

125 

109 

Dedham . 

3-63 

144 

159 

Gardner . 

3-27 

88 

110 

Florida  . 

3-63 

148 

160 

Oxford   . 

3-27 

101 

111 

So.  Scituate    . 

3-62 

205 

161 

Essex 

3-25 

87 

112 

Berkley  . 

3-60 

131 

162 

Townsend 

3-25 

106 

113 

Reading . 

3-60 

162 

163 

Westminster  . 

3-25 

99 

114 

Dighton  . 

3-59 

187 

164 

Southbridge    . 

3-24 

196 

115 

Lexington 

3-59 

216 

165 

Needham 

3-23 

73 

116 

Rockland 

3-59 

169 

166 

Andover 

3-22 
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94 

167 

Conway  . 

f.003-22 

235 

217 

Cambridge 

$.002-88 

171 

168 

Hinsdale 

3-22 

175 

218 

Hanover 

2-88 

189 

169 

Ayer 

3-21 

183 

219 

Springfield 

2-88 

167 

170 

New  Salem 

3-21 

193 

220 

Wilmington    . 

2-88 

107 

171 

W.  Newbury  . 

3-21 

295 

221 

Lanesborough, 

2-87 

214 

172 

Auburn  . 

8-20 

224 

222 

Oakham . 

2-87 

93 

173 

Boxborough    . 

3-19 

249 

223 

Raynham 

2-87 

163 

174 

Winchester     . 

3-19 

233 

224 

Sutton    . 

2-87 

282 

175 

Spencer  . 

3-18 

247 

225 

Lowell    . 

2-85 

208 

176 

Ashbui'nham  . 

3-17 

244 

226 

Salem 

2-84 

195 

177 

Concord . 

3-17 

234 

227 

Westford 

2-84 

239 

178 

Millbury 

3-17 

200 

228 

Mt.Washingt'n 

2-83 

166 

179 

Yarmouth 

3-17 

220 

229 

Seekonk 

2-80 

192 

180 

Middleton 

3-16 

294 

230 

Rockport 

2-79 

138 

181 

Peru 

3-16 

221 

231 

Scituate  . 

2-79 

143 

182 

Rowley  . 

3-16 

230 

232 

Dartmouth 

2-78 

146 

183 

Framingham  . 

3-15 

242 

233 

Leverett . 

2-77 

147 

184 

Huntington     . 

3-15 

243 

234 

Rochester 

2-77 

176 

185 

Lynn 

3-15 

180 

235 

Wakefield       . 

2-77 

227 

186 

Freetown 

3-11 

231 

236 

Dracut    . 

2-76 

232 

187 

Pittsiaeld 

3-11 

155 

237 

Sturbridge 

2-76 

165 

188 

Woburn . 

3-11 

194 

238 

Charlton 

2-74 

158 

189 

Easton    . 

3-10 

215 

239 

Lancaster 

2-74 

168 

190 

W.  Bridgew'r, 

3-09 

283 

240 

Royalston 

2-74 

202 

191 

Williamstown, 

3-08 

226 

241 

Cummington  . 

2-73 

238 

192 

Medford . 

3-07 

262 

242 

Worcester 

2-73 

211 

193 

Amherst 

3-06 

245 

243 

Orange  . 

2-72 

159 

194 

Colrain . 

3-06 

182 

244 

Southampton  . 

2-72 

229 

195 

Duxbury 

3-06 

265 

245 

Northborough, 

2-71 

213 

196 

Lenox     . 

3-06 

190 

246 

Dover 

2-70 

181 

197 

Waltham 

3-05 

271 

247 

Taunton 

2-69 

203 

198 

Boylston 

3-03 

284 

248 

Tyringham      . 

2-69 

188 

199 

Marshfield 

3-02 

253 

249 

Westfield 

2-69 

237 

200 

Holden   . 

3-01 

204 

250 

Dana 

2-68 

141 

201 

Leicester 

3-00 

264 

251 

New  Bedford  . 

2-68 

268 

202 

Williamsburg, 

2-99 

269 

252 

Braintree 

2-67 

186 

203 

Melrose  . 

2-98 

255 

253 

Shrewsbury     . 

2-65 

207 

204 

Middlefield     . 

2-98 

201 

254 

W.  Springfield, 

2-65 

241 

205 

Dunstable 

2-97 

250 

255 

Agawam 

2-63 

177 

206 

Sheffield 

2-95 

212 

256 

Halifax  . 

2-63 

218 

207 

Montague 

2-94 

270 

257 

Medfield 

2-63 

170 

208 

Swampscott    . 

2-94 

254 

258 

Warren  , 

2-63 

103 

209 

Ashby     . 

2-93 

266 

259 

Somerset 

2-62 

184 

210 

Fitchburg 

2-93 

248 

260 

Harvard . 

2-61 

137 

211 

Northampton . 

2-92 

206 

261 

Mendon  . 

2-61 

173 

212 

Easthampton  . 

2-91 

219 

262 

Tewksbmy     . 

2-61 

246 

213 

Somerville 

2-91 

261 

263 

Newton  . 

2-60 

223 

214 

Hubbardston  . 

2-89 

272 

264 

Wenham 

2-59 

151 

215 

So.  Abington . 

2-89 

279 

265 

Gt.  Barrington, 

2-59 

252 

216 

Worthington  . 

2-89 

305 

266 

Maynard 

2-58 
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116 

267 

Windsor 

^.002-58 

312 

306 

Beverly  . 

1.002-10 

260 

268 

Nantucket 

2-57 

324 

307 

Princeton 

2-10 

225 

269 

Athol      . 

2-56 

332 

308 

Chilmark 

2-09 

259 

270 

Lincoln  . 

2-55 

164 

309 

Littleton 

2-09 

300 

271 

Holyoke . 

2-54 

310 

310 

Boxl'ord  . 

2-08 

145 

272 

Shirley    . 

2-54 

298 

311 

Burling-ton 

2-07 

301 

273 

Prescott  . 

2-53 

304 

312 

Falmouth 

2-07 

268 

274 

Lawrence 

2-51 

315 

313 

Newbury 

2-07 

198 

275 

Norton    . 

2-51 

286 

314 

Pepi^erell 

2-06 

267 

276 

Berlin 

2-48 

317 

315 

Sharon    . 

2-06 

257 

277 

Sudbury 

2-48 

306 

316 

Hadley    . 

2-03 

289 

278 

Tolland  . 

2-48 

311 

317 

Egremont 

2-02 

281 

279 

Bolton    . 

2-47 

316 

318 

Fall  River 

1-94 

236 

280 

Carver     . 

2-45 

319 

319 

Stockbridge     . 

1-92 

296 

281 

Marion    . 

2-45 

313 

.320 

Billerica . 

1-90 

275 

282 

Carlisle  . 

2-44 

322 

321 

Boston    . 

1-89 

303 

283 

Belmont . 

2-41 

318 

322 

South  wick 

1-88 

287 

284 

Goshen   . 

2-41 

320 

323 

Hamilton 

1-82 

273 

285 

Groton    . 

2-40 

274 

324 

Beruardston    . 

1-81 

293 

286 

Bedford  . 

2-38 

335 

325 

Hancock 

1-80 

285 

287 

Dalton     . 

2-37 

327 

326 

Topsfield 

1-80 

290 

288 

Weston  . 

2-33 

326 

327 

Winthrop 

1-80 

280 

289 

Kingston 

2-29 

328 

328 

Gill 

1-73 

276 

290 

Everett  . 

2-28 

321 

329 

Hatfield  . 

1-71 

291 

291 

Stow 

2-28 

199 

330 

Holland  . 

1-69 

302 

292 

Leominster     . 

2-26 

325 

331 

Revere    . 

1-66 

292 

293 

Sherborn 

2-26 

333 

332 

Richmond 

1-66 

256 

294 

Savoy 

2-22 

330 

333 

Alford     . 

1-63 

277 

295 

Lunenburg 

2-21 

331 

334 

Manchester 

1-60 

314 

296 

Whately 

2-21 

338 

335 

New  Ashford  . 

1-58 

323 

297 

Lynnfield 

2-19 

336 

336 

Brookline 

1-48 

258 

298 

Winchendon   . 

2-18 

334 

337 

Milton     . 

1-47 

299 

299 

Acton 

2-17 

339 

338 

Mattapoisett   . 

1-46 

309 

300 

Wales     . 

2-17 

329 

339 

Edgartown 

1-41 

297 

301 

Cohasset 

2-16 

337 

340 

Gosnold  . 

1-09 

217 

302 

Hardwick 

2-16 

340 

341 

Hull 

0-99 

278. 

303 

Watertown 

2-16 

341 

342 

Nahant  . 

0-64 

308 

304 

Russell   . 

2-13 

343 

Hampden  * 

- 

307 

305 

Enfield   . 

2-12 

344 

No.  Adams*  . 

"* 

*  New  towns ;  returns  included  in  otlier  towns. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Semes. 


[county  tables.] 

In  whicJi  all  the  Toims  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged^  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1877-78. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


So 

1° 

P4 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  PubUc  Schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

00  ^ 

Eh 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  PubUc  Schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

4 
6 
3 
2 
5 
1 
7 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

TMRO       . 

Eastham 

Orleans  . 

Sandwich 

WeUfleet 

Chatham 

Harwich 

1,006-90 
6-47 
5-99 
5-99 
5-88 
5-32 
5-05 

8 
9 
11 
10 
12 
13 
14 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Mashpee 

Barnstable 

Brewster 

Provincetown . 

Dennis    . 

Yarmouth 

Falmouth 

1.005-01 
4-12 
4-01 
3-88 
3-71 
3-17 
2-07 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

12 

4 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 

7 

15 

8 

4 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

20 

12 

13 

13 

11 

14 

19 

15 

17 

16 

Cheshire 

Adams    . 

N.  Marlboro' 

Lee 

Sandisfield 

Washington 

Clarksburg 

Florida   . 

Monterey 

Becket    . 

W.Stockb'dge 

Hinsdale 

Peru 

Pittsfield 

Williamstown, 


1.004-79 
4-77 
4-52 
4-40 
3-94 
3-89 
3-84 
3-69 
3-63 
3-55 
3-41 
3-33 
3-22 
3-16 
3-11 
3-08 


18 
14 
25 
16 
23 
22 
8 
24 
21 
26 
27 
30 
29 
28 
31 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 


Lenox     . 

Sheffield. 

Lanesborough, 

Mt.Wash'gton, 

Tyringham 

Gt.Barrington, 

Windsor 

Dalton    . 

Savoy 

Egremont 

Stockbridge 

Hancock 

Richmond 

ALEord     . 

New  Ashford 


3-06 
2-95 
2-87 
2-83 
2-69 
2-59 
2-58 
2-37 
2-22 
2-02 
1-92 
1-80 
1-66 
1-63 
1-58 
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1 

1 

REHOBOTH  . 

$.004-52 

9 

11 

Easton    . 

$.003-10 

4 

2 

Swansea 

4-26 

15 

12 

Raynham 

2-87 

2 

3 

Mansfield 

4-05 

11 

13 

Seekonk . 

2-80 

13 

4 

Westport 

3-78 

14 

14 

Dartmouth 

2-78 

7 

5 

Attlt^boiough  . 

3-73 

18 

15 

Taunton 

2-69 

5 

6 

Berkley  . 

3-60 

16 

16 

New  Bedford  . 

2-68 

6 

7 

Di^hton  . 

3-59 

17 

17 

Somerset 

2-62 

3 

8 

Fairliaveii 

3-53 

10 

18 

Norton    . 

2-51 

8 

9 

Acushnet 

3-40 

19 

19 

Fall  River 

1-94 

12 

10 

Freetown 

3-11 

DUKES     COUNTY. 


5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

GAY  HEAD  . 
Tisbury  . 
Chilmark 


$.007-23 

2 

4 

3-71 

4 

5 

2-09 

Edgartown 
Gosnold  . 


.001-41 
1-09 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 

5 

11 

6 

13 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

21 

10 

7 

11 

14 

12 

9 

13 

10 

14 

15 

15 

17 

16 

23 

17 

18 

18 

AMESBUEY  . 

$.005-20 

12 

19 

Haverhill 

4-97 

22 

20 

Gloucester 

4-45 

16 

21 

Bradford 

4-36 

20 

22 

Merrimac 

4-31 

19 

23 

Groveland 

4-30 

24 

24 

Marblehead     . 

4-30 

27 

25 

No.  Andover  . 

3-99 

26 

26 

Georgetown     . 

3-96 

25 

27 

Methuen 

3-91 

32 

28 

Salisbury 
Saugus    . 

3-78 
3-57 

29 

28 

29 
30 

Peabody . 
Newburyport  . 
Ipswich  . 

3-54 
3-42 
3-41 

30 
31 
33 

31 
32 
33 

Danvers  . 

3-30 

34 

34 

Essex 

3-25 

35 

35 

Andover . 

3-22 

"West  Newbury, 

Middleton 

Rowley   . 

Lynn 

Swampscott 

Salem 

Rockport 

VVenham 

LawTence 

Lynnfield 

Beverly  . 

Boxford  . 

Newbury 

Hamilton 

Topsfield 

Manchester 

Nahant  . 


i.003-21 
3-16 
3-16 
3-15 
2-94 
2-84 
2-79 
2-59 
2-51 
2-19 
2-10 
2-08 
2-07 
1-82 
1-80 
1-60 
0-64 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

si 

sis 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

a 

Eh 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mOls 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 

2 

5 

6 

9 

8 

4 

3 

7 

10 

11 

14 

13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

HAWLEY     . 

Heath 

Charlemont     . 

Wendell . 

Erving    . 

Monroe  . 

Shelburne 

Shutesbury 

Deerfield 

Rowe 

Sunderland 

Greenfield 

Warwick 

$.006-59 

5-56 
4-76 
4-49 
4-47 
4-24 
4-15 
4-15 
4-14 
4-14 
4-09 
4-05 
3-90 

12 
17 
18 
16 
15 
20 
19 
21 
22 
23 
25 
24 
26 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

Northfield 
Ashfield  . 
Leyden    . 
Buckland 
Conway  . 
New  Salem 
Colrain    . 
Montague 
Leverett . 
Orange    . 
Whately 
Bernardston    . 
Gill 

$.003-85 
3-82 
3-57 
3-56 
3-22 
3-21 
3-06 
2-94 
2-77 
2-72 
2-21 
1-81 
1-73 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

GRANVILLE  . 

$.005-09 

12 

12 

Springfield 

$.002-88 

11 

2 

Ludlow  . 

4-03 

16 

13 

Westfield 

2-69 

2 

3 

Chicopee 

3-91 

14 

14 

W.  Springfield, 

2-65 

6 

4 

Monson  . 

3-86 

15 

15 

Agawam 

2-63 

10 

5 

Chester  . 

3-80 

18 

16 

Holyoke  . 

2-54 

5 

6 

Blandford 

3-67 

17 

17 

Tolland  . 

2-48 

4 

7 

Montgomery   . 

3-65 

20 

18 

Wales 

2-17 

9 

8 

Brimfield 

3-52 

19 

19 

Russell    . 

2-13 

3 

9 

Palmer    . 

3-45 

21 

20 

South  wick 

1-88 

7 

10 

Longmeadow  . 

3-43 

13 

21 

Holland  . 

1-69 

8 

11 

Wilbraham      . 

3-42 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

SOUTH  HADLEY      . 

$  005-28 

12 

13 

Middlefield     . 

$.002-98 

7 

2 

Belchertown    . 

4-74 

8 

14 

Northampton  . 

2-92 

2 

3 

Pelham   . 

4-48 

10 

15 

Easthampton  . 

2-91 

5 

4 

Chesterfield     . 

3-98 

17 

16 

Worthington  . 

2-89 

6 

5 

Westhampton, 

3-85 

16 

17 

Cummington  . 

2-73 

14 

6 

Plainfield 

3-56 

11 

18 

Southampton  . 

2-72 

4 

7 

Greenwich 

3-55 

20 

19 

Prescott  . 

2-53 

13 

8 

Granby   . 

3-36 

19 

20 

Goshen    . 

2-41 

3 

9 

Ware 

3-34 

22 

21 

Enfield    . 

2-12 

9 

10 

Huntington     . 

3-15 

21 

22 

Hadley    . 

2-03 

15 

11 

Amherst 

3-06 

23 

23 

Hatfield  . 

1-71 

18 

12 

Williamsburg . 

2-99 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


O  O  o*^  g 

c  e  rt  ^'^  ^ 

«  ca+i  m  cS  B 
Ph 


>..2 


5 

1 

3 

4 

7 

14 

8 

12 

10 

28 

11 

13 

16 

34 

15 

25 

6 

19 
27 
18 
21 
33 
23 
24 
35 
9 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


MiS.2  S  c 
fn  a  s  >*     to 

gopn'S-sg 


MARLBOROUGH 

Natick    . 

Stoneham 

Hopkinton 

No.  Reading 

Chelmsford 

Tyngsborough 

Hudson  . 

Arlington 

Reading . 

Lexington 

Maiden    . 

Holliston 

Ashland  . 

Wayland 

Townsend 

Ayer 

Boxboroiigh 

Winchester 

Concord  . 

Framingham 

Woburn  . 

Medford . 

Waltham 

Melrose  . 

Dunstable 

Ashby     . 


$.004-59 
4-58 
4-42 
4-23 
4-05 
3-97 
3-89 
3-85 
3-83 
3-60 
3-59 
3-52 
3-51 
3-40 
3-40 
3-25 
3-21 
3-19 
3-19 
3-17 
3-15 
3-11 
3-07 
3-05 
2-98 
2-97 
2-93 


36 
32 
26 
37 
31 
22 
30 
29 
40 
53 
39 
17 
38 
42 
52 
41 
49 
46 
43 
47 
48 
51 
44 
20 
50 
45 
54 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Somerville 
Cambridge 
Wilmington 
Lowell     . 
Westford 
Wakefield 
Dracut     . 
Tewksbury 
Newton  . 
Maynard 
Lincoln    . 
Shirley    . 
Sudbury  . 
Carlisle   . 
Belmont . 
Groton    . 
Bedford  . 
Weston   . 
Everett    . 
Stow 
Sherborn 
Acton 
Watertown 
Littleton 
Burlington 
PeppereJl 
Billerica . 


1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

7 

4 

3 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

9 

8 

13 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

4 

12 

HOLBROOK  . 

Wrentham 

Weymouth 

Randolph 

Stoughton 

Medway  . 

Franklin 

Bellingham 

Norfolk  . 

Foxborough 

Canton    . 

Walpole 


$.005-23 

14 

13 

4-93 

12 

14 

4-52 

15 

15 

4-49 

20 

16 

4-20 

17 

17 

4-09 

16 

18 

3-99 

18 

19 

3-96 

19 

20 

3-83 

21 

21 

3-82 

22 

22 

3-72 

24 

23 

3-70 

23 

24 

Dedham . 
Norwood 
Quincy    . 
Hyde  Park 
Needham 
Dover 
Braintree 
Medfield 
Cohasset 
Sharon    . 
Brook  line 
Milton     . 


1.002-91 
2-88 
2-88 
2-85 
2-84 
2-77 
2-76 
2-61 
2-60 
2-58 
2-55 
2-54 
2-48 
2-44 
2-41 
2-40 
2-38 
2-33 
2-28 
2-28 
2-26 
2-17 
2-16 
2-09 
2-07 
2-06 
1-90 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY. 

NANTUCKET         

$.002-57 

NORFOLK     COUNTY. 

$  003-63 
3-50 
3-37 
3-31 
3-23 
2-70 
2-67 
2-63 
2-16 
2-06 
1-48 
1-47 
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PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 

^1 

>>.9 

So 

4 

o  o  o*^  S 

tr'3 

"1 

TOWNS. 

ag^ll 

7'=« 

T"^ 

TOWNS. 

S'.S.^«'9 

is^ 

00  o     . 

ScoS 

S^S 

^'isSis 

s^^^ 

gi:a 

s'^s^gl 

fe 

fe 

"    1 

1 

WAKEHAM   . 

$.005-31 

16 

15 

W.  Bridgew'r, 

-1.003-09 

5 

2 

Brockton 

4-54 

21 

16 

Duxbury 

3-06 

4 

3 

E.  Bridge  water, 

4-23 

18 

17 

Marshfield 

3-02 

2 

4 

Bridge  water    . 

4-21 

13 

18 

So.  Abington  . 

2-89 

7 

5 

Plymouth 

4-11 

17 

19 

Hanover 

2-88 

9 

6 

Abington 

4-08 

20 

20 

Scituate  . 

2-79 

3 

7 

Lakeville 

4-07 

23 

21 

Rochester 

2-77 

15 

8 

Pembroke 

3-79 

19 

22 

Halifax  . 

2-63 

8 

9 

Plympton 

3-69 

22 

23 

Carver    . 

2-45 

10 

10 

South  Scituate, 

3-62 

25 

24 

Marion    . 

2-45 

6 

11 

Rockland 

3-59 

24 

25 

Kingston 

2-29 

14 

12 

Middleborough, 

3-57 

26 

26 

Mattapoisett   . 

1-46 

11 

13 

Hingham 

3-41 

27 

27 

Hull 

0-99 

12 

14 

Hanson  . 

3-40 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


Chelsea  . 
Boston    . 


$.003-47 
1-89 


Winthrop 
Revere    . 


.001-80 
1-66 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Dudley    . 
Upton 
Grafton  . 
Templeton 
Northbridge 
Paxton    . 
MiKord  . 
Petersham 
Rutland  . 
Brookfield 
No.  Brookfield, 
W.  Brookfield, 
Phillipston 
Uxbridge 
New  Braintree, 
Southborough, 
Clinton  • 
Douglas  . 
Blackstone 
Webster . 
Westborough 


$.005-02 

26 

22 

4-90 

14 

23 

4-56 

24 

24 

4-55 

19 

25 

4-54 

20 

26 

4-34 

25 

27 

4-26 

31 

28 

4-12 

37 

29 

4-09 

55 

30 

3-90 

36 

31 

3-84 

45 

32 

3-77 

33 

33 

3-75 

44 

34 

3-59 

18- 

35 

3-55 

29 

36 

3-54 

40 

37 

3-51 

41 

38 

3-51 

43 

39 

3-47 

22 

40 

3-40 

32 

41 

3-34 

38 

42 

West  Boylston, 

Barre 

Sterling  . 

Gardner . 

Oxford    . 

Westminster 

Southbridge 

Auburn  . 

Spencer  . 

Ashburnham 

Millbury 

Boylston 

Holden    . 

Leicester 

Fitchburg 

Hubbardston 

Oakham 

Sutton    . 

Sturbridge 

Charlton 

Lancaster 


.003-31 
3-29 
3-28 
3-27 
3-27 
3-25 
3-24 
3-20 
3-18 
3-17 
3-17 
3-03 
3-01 
3-00 
2-93 
2-89 
2-87 
2-87 
2-76 
2-74 
2-74 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Concluded. 
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TOWNS. 
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ation  appropriat 
to  Public  Schools 
equivalent  to  mi 
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'4 

ill 

TOWNS. 

ercentage  of  Va 
ation  appropriat 
to  Public  Schools 
equivalent  to  mi 
and  hundredths 
mills. 

f^ 

Cm 

e-( 

fc- 

fe 

1^ 

56 

43 

Royalston 

2-74 

42 

51 

Athol      . 

1.002-56 

50 

44 

Worcester 

2-73 

52 

52 

Berlin      . 

2-48 

51 

45 

Northborough, 

2-71 

54 

53 

Bolton     . 

2-47 

34 

46 

Dana 

2-68 

57 

54 

Leominster 

2-26 

48 

47 

Shrewsbury     . 

2-65 

53 

55 

Lunenburg 

2-21 

47 

48 

Warren  . 

2-63 

49 

56 

Winchendon    . 

2-18 

46 

49 

Harvard  , 

2-61 

39 

57 

Hard  wick 

2-16 

35 

50 

Mendon  . 

2-61 

58 

58 

Princeton 

2-10 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of 
their  valuations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  voluntary  contributions 
of  board  and  fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income 
of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  other  funds,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous 
Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will  be  as  follows  :  — 


1  S  n 
■*  ^  ^ 

2  S  a 

<B   .S 

o  5  '§ 


oo(>SS 


COUNTIES. 


Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mUls. 


7 
10 
11 
12 
14 
13 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


BARNSTABLE 

Franklin 

Plymouth 

Berkshu'e 

Essex  . 

Hampshire 

Worcester 

Middlesex 

Hampden 

Norfolk 

Nantucket 

Bristol 

Dukes . 

Suffolk 


$.004-17 
3-60 
3-58 
3-34 
3-16 
3-15 
3-06 
2-97 
2-96 
2-80 
2-57 
2-51 
1-93 
1-92 


Aggregate  for  the  State 


$.002-55 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15, 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals,  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained:  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank 
of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accordance  with 
the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too  high  in 
some  cases. 
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GRADUATED    TAB J.ES  —  Third  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

In  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1877-78. 
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TYNGSBOEOUGH 

91 

121 

1.32-96 

33 

Colrain 

286 

272 

.95-10 

2 

Leverett 

117 

155 

1.32-47 

34 

Lancaster     . 

281 

267 

.95-02 

3 

Gill      . 

116 

125 

1.07-75 
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Harvard 
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Dighton 
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Franklin 
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Chester 
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Fasten . 
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Harwich 
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Quincy 
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Hopkinton 
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Marlborough 
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Washington 
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W.  Spring'ld, 

Chelmsford 

Huntington 
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Sandisfield 
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Lynnfield 
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Everett 
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Groton 
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Russell 
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Methuen 
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Pittsfield 

Sherborn 
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Tyringham 
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Sharon 

Salem  . 

Fall  River 
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.66-79 
.66-74 
.66-67 
.66-61 
.66-51 
.66-49 
.65-94 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  ayerage  attendance  of  their 
children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1877-78. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  cv.] 
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TRURO     . 

170 

170 

1.00-00 

8 

Eastham 

138 

112 

.81-16 

2 

Yarmouth 

304 

280 

.92-10 

9 

Falmouth 

346 

279 

.80-64 

3 

Barnstable    . 

713 

646 

.90-60 

10 

Harwich 

683 

536 

.78-48 

4 

Dennis  . 

601 

525 

.87-35 

11 

Orleans 

232 

182 

.78-45 

5 

Provincetown, 

872 

752 

.86-24 

12 

Sandwich 

687 

512 

.74-53 

6 

Brewster 

210 

180 

.85-71 

13 

Chatham 

494 
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Wellfleet 

420 
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Mashpee 
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HANCOCK  . 

127 

120 

.94-49 

17 

Otis       . 

183 
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.91-26 
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Williamst'n  . 

622 
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.90-35 
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Stockbridge  . 
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Florida 
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Tyringham 
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1,620 

68 

196 

1,821 

88 
127 

88 

16 


.72-22 
.72-00 
.71-36 
.70-00 
.67-11 
.66-93 
.65-64 
.65-24 
.64-15 
.61-25 
.60-80 
.58-67 
.57-99 
.53-99 
.42-10 
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BRISTOL 

COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 
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S  •  ^'^ 

O  CS 

o>ra  o 

i. 

llll 
■Ji  &p  ft 

Iz; 

-■1 

y^ 

< 
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1 

Seekonk 

195 

176 

.90-26 

11 

Easton  . 

826 

649 

.78-57 

2 

Fairhaven 

457 

405 

.88-62 

12 

Mansfield 

459 

358 

.77-99 

3 

Swansea 

204 

179 

.87-74 

13 

Berkley 

119 

90 

.75-63 

4 

Freetown 

201 

172 

.85-57 

14 

Somei'set 

442 

323 

.73-08 

5 

Taunton 

3,206 

2,681 

.83-62 

15 

Acushnet 

199 

143 

.71-91 

6 

Dartmouth    . 

558 

464 

.83-15 

16 

Attleborough, 

1,576 

1,J.20 

.71-06 

7 

Kehoboth 

287 

238 

.81-19 

17 

Raynham 

345 

234 

.67-83 

8 

Norton  • 

240 

194 

.80-83 

18 

Westport 

556 

377 

.67-81 

9 

New  Bedford, 
Dighton 

4,208 
321 

3,394 

257 

.80-66 
.80-06 

19 

Fall  River     . 

9,047 

5,597 

.61-87 

10 

DUKES     COUNTY. 


CHILMARK 
Tisbiiry 
Edgartown 


72 
235 
362 


58 
188 
245 


.80-56 
.80-00 
.67-68 


Gosnold 
Gay  Head 


.56-00 
.55-17 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


1 

NAHANT    . 

95 

98 

1.03-16 

19 

Georgetown  . 

410 

322 

.78-54 

2 

Wenham 

148 

141 

.95-27 

20 

Swampscott  . 

380 

297 

.78-16 

3 

No.  Andover, 

513 

487 

.94-93 

21 

Lynn     . 

5,799 

4,409 

.76-03 

4 

Haverhill 

2,591 

2,311 

.89-19 

22 

Rockport 

762 

565 

.74-15 

5 

Merrimac 

344 

306 

.88-95 

23 

W.Newbury. 

374 

277 

.74-06 

6 

Ipswich 

560 

480 

.85-71 

24 

Bradford 

375 

275 

.73-33 

7 

Essex    . 

308 

261 

.84-74 

25 

Newbury 

240 

171 

.71-25 

8 

Salisbury 

644 

542 

.84-16 

26 

Lynnfield 

118 

84 

.71-19 

9 

Amesbury 

677 

569 

.84-05 

27 

Middleton      . 

193 

135 

.69-95 

10 

Manchester   . 

2.57 

215 

.83-66 

28 

Methuen 

676 

466 

.68-93 

11 

Boxford 

108 

90 

.83-33 

29 

Hamilton 

145 

98 

.67-58 

12 

Peabody 

1,439 

1,188 

.82-56 

30 

Lawrence 

6,088 

4,082 

.67-05 

13 

Danvers 

1,100 

903 

.82-09 

31 

Groveland 

433 

288 

.66-51 

14 

Gloucester 

3,843 

3,097 

.80-59 

32 

Salem    . 

4,460 

2,766 

.62-02 

15 

Andover 

884 

702 

.79-41 

33 

Newburyport, 

2,511 

1,532 

.61-01 

16 

Beverly 

1,331 

1,057 

.79-41 

34 

Topsfield 

225 

133 

.59-11 

17 

Saugus 

474 

374 

.78-90 

35 

Rowley 

217 

125 

.57-60 

18 

Marblehead  . 

1,491 

1,172 

.78-60 
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FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


LEVERETT 
GiU       . 
Charlemont 
Northfield 
Heath    . 
Erviiig  . 
Colrain . 
Shelburne 
Deerfield 
Sunderland 
Warwick 
New  Salem 
Greenfield 


117 
116 

129 
281 
108 
125 
286 
263 
600 
162 
128 
133 
596 


155 
125 
133 

280 
107 
120 
272 
248 
560 
151 
118 
122 
539 


3§S 


1.32-47 
1.07-75 
1.03-10 
.99-64 
.99-04 
.96-00 
.95-10 
.94-30 
.93-33 
.93-21 
.92-19 
.91-73 
.90-44 


TOWNS. 


Hawley 

Monroe 

Ashfield 

Conway 

MontagTie 

Rowe     . 

Bernardston 

Shutesbury 

Orange . 

Buckland 

Whately 

Wendell 

Leyden 


S  f3 

c 

•°"S 

a 

cj 

%::i 

:^- 

So 

d  g 

s| 

S>r/i 

^ 

< 

137 

122 

54 

48 

206 

183 

276 

240 

605 

518 

107 

91 

170 

140 

111 

90 

394 

314 

419 

322 

201 

134 

91 

60 

120 

77 

°2 


2-3 


.89-05 
.88-89 
.88-83 
.86-96 
.85-62 
.85-05 
.82-35 
.81-08 
.79-70 
.76-85 
.66-67 
.65-93 
.64-17 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


Blandford 

Westfield 

Holland 

Wales  . 

Southwick 

Springfield 

Longmeadow 

Chester 

Agawam 

Ludlow 


49 
205 

1,411 

59 

130 

203 

5,375 
257 
259 
376 
231 


49 
190 

1,271 

51 

107 

164 

4,332 
206 
205 
279 
167 


1.00-00 

.92-68 
.90-07 
.86-44 
.82-31 
.80-79 
.80-60 
.80-16 
.79-15 
.74-20 
.72-29 


W.Springfi'd, 

Russell . 

Granville 

Wilbraham 

Monson 

Palmer . 

Brimfield 

ToUand 

Chicopee 

Holyoke 


119 

269 

430 

605 

913 

226 

85 

1,915 

2,523 


500 

83 

187 

281 

393 

589 

142 

52 

1,028 

1,301 


.71-84 
.69-75 
.69-52 
.65-35 
.64-96 
.64-51 
.62-83 
.61-18 
.53-68 
.51-57 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


GRAKBY   . 

148 

148 

1.00-00 

13 

Enfield . 

Plainfield      . 

68 

64 

.94-12 

14 

Pelham 

South  Hadley, 

579 

522 

.90-16 

15 

Easthampton, 

Cummington, 

157 

137 

.87-26 

16 

Southampton, 

Northampton, 

2,043 

1,732 

.84-78 

17 

Huntington  . 

Chesterfield  . 

128 

107 

.83-60 

18 

Hatfield 

Amherst 

682 

555 

.81-38 

19 

Prescott 

Greenwich     , 

85 

69 

.81-18 

20 

Westhampt'n, 

Worthington, 

136 

109 

.80-15 

21 

Goshen 

Belcher  town, 

483 

383 

.79-30 

22 

Ware    . 

Hadley . 

438 

343 

.78-31 

23 

Williamsb'rg, 

Middlefield    . 

149 

115 

.77-18 

185 

142 

103 

76 

869 

640 

192 

141 

194 

139 

301 

214 

104 

73 

132 

90 

77 

49 

934 

567 

469 

276 

.76-80 
.73-80 
.73-65 
.73-44 
.71-65 
.71-09 
.70-19 
.68-18 
.63-64 
.60-71 
.58-85 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

II 

1 

1 

tendance  to  the 
0.   of   children 
5  and    15,    ex- 
1  decimals. 

TOWXS. 

II 

-=0 

11- 

1 
c 

tendance  to  the  i 
0.  of   children 
5  and    15,   ex- 
1  decimals. 

OS'S 

il 

t>cc 

-■1 

•<5 

nil 

1 

TYNGSBOGOUeH   . 

91 

121 

1.32-96 

28 

Dracut  . 

195 

162 

.83-08 

2 

Melrose 

718 

724 

1.00-83 

29 

Weston 

201 

167 

.83-08 

3 

Reading 

454 

457 

1.00-66 

30 

Concord 

476 

395 

.82-98 

4 

Foxborough  . 

50 

50 

1.00-00 

31 

Arlington 

823 

680 

.82-62 

5 

Dunstable 

66 

66 

1.00-00 

32 

Stoneham 

909 

747 

.82-18 

6 

Maiden 

2,080 

2,054 

.98-75 

33 

Woburn 

2,112 

1,726 

.81-72 

7 

Littleton 

187 

184 

.98-40 

34 

Belmont 

411 

335 

.81-51 

8 

Shirley  . 

165 

159 

.96-36 

35 

Westford 

300 

244 

.81-33 

9 

Hudson       ■  . 

705 

662 

.93-90 

36 

'No.  Reading . 

158 

127 

.80-38 

10 

Wayland 

340 

314 

.92-35 

37 

Cambridge     . 

8,218 

6,557 

.79-79 

11 

Carlisle 

71 

65 

.91-55 

38 

Waltham 

1,955 

1,523 

.77-90 

12 

Ayer 

354 

323 

.91-24 

39 

Billerica 

338 

263 

.77-81 

13 

Winchester   . 

563 

506 

.89-88 

40 

Hopkinton     . 

1,090 

844 

.77-43 

14 

Townsend 

346 

309 

.89-31 

41 

Marlborough, 

1,936 

1,497 

.77-32 

15 

■Sudbury 

207 

183 

.88-41 

42 

Natick  . 

1,672 

1,290 

.77-15 

1(J 

Stow     . 

187 

163 

.87-17 

43 

Lexington 

472 

360 

.76-27 

17 

Wilmington  . 

165 

143 

.86-67 

44 

Ashland 

444 

332 

.74-77 

18 

Acton    . 

289 

247 

.85-47 

45 

Lincoln 

150 

111 

.74-00 

19 

Somerville     . 

4,157 

3,549 

.85-37 

46 

Pepperell 

354 

261 

.73-73 

20 

Newton 

2,881 

2,454 

.85-18 

47 

Bedford 

168 

123 

.73-21 

21 

Wakefield      . 

1,018 

866 

.85-07 

48 

Chelmsford  . 

519 

372 

.71-68 

22 

Watertown    . 

850 

723 

.85-06 

49 

Everett 

724 

515 

.71-13 

23 

HoUiston 

567 

482 

.85-01 

50 

Lowell  . 

7,540 

5,357 

.71-05 

24 

Bui'lington    . 

105 

89 

.84-76 

51 

Groton  . 

390 

275 

.70-51 

25 

Ashby  . 

145 

122 

.84-14 

52 

Tewksbury    . 

201 

138 

.68-66 

2« 

Framingham, 

977 

822 

.84-13 

53 

Maynard 

436 

291 

.66-74 

27 

Medford 

1,181 

986 

.83-49 

54 

Sherborn 

184 

120 

.65-22 

NANTUCKET     COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


1 

MILTON     . 

485 

475 

.97-94 

7 

Medway 

814 

669 

.82-19 

2 

Walpole 

309 

288 

.9-3-20 

8 

Norwood 

416 

341 

.81-97 

3 

Holbrook 

367 

327 

.89-10 

9 

Randolph 

765 

623 

.81-44 

4 

Wrentham    . 

414 

362 

.87-44 

10 

Foxborough  . 

494 

402 

.81-38 

5 

Stoughton     . 

985 

829 

.84-161 

11 

Bellingham   . 

235 

191 

.81-28 

6 

Weymouth    . 

1,960 

1,625 

.82-91 

12 

Dover    . 

104 

84 

.80-77 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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13 

Franklin 

603 

482 

.79-93 

19 

Needham 

887 

667 

.75-20 

14 

Dedham 

1,165 

927 

.79-56 

20 

Hyde  Park    . 

1,305 

980 

.75-09 

15 

Quincy 

1,829 

1,426 

.77-97 

21  Canton. 

905 

659 

.72-82 

16 

Norfolk 

172 

133 

.77-33 

22 

Cohasset 

453 

320 

.70-64 

17 

Brookline 

1,329 

1,020 

.76-75 

23 

Medfield 

206 

138 

.66-99 

18 

Braintree 

704 

538 

.76-42 

24 

Sharon  . 

274 

170 

.62-04 

PLYMOUTH     COUNTY. 


MRSHFIELD       . 

220 

228 

1.03-64 

15 

Hull      . 

46 

47 

1.02-17 

16 

E.Bridgew'r. 

438 

416 

.94-97 

17 

Kingston 

232 

216 

.93-10 

18 

Plymouth 

1,051 

977 

.92-96 

19 

Marion . 

145 

134 

.92-41 

20 

Mattapoisett, 

185 

163 

.88-11 

21 

Abington 

639 

559 

.87-48 

22 

Rockland 

928 

808 

.87-07 

23 

S.  Abington . 

430 

369 

.85-81 

24 

Bridgewater . 

723 

590 

.81-60 

25 

Scituate 

490 

390 

.79-59 

26 

Duxbury 

376 

293 

.77-93 

27 

W.Bridgew'r, 

329 

256 

.77-81 

Brockton 

2,140 

1,647 

Middleboro'  . 

900 

691 

Halifax 

77 

59 

Wareham 

623 

474 

So.  Scituate  . 

336 

250 

Carver  . 

202 

150 

Hanson 

215 

156 

Lakeville 

210 

150 

Hingham 

780 

555 

Pembroke 

234 

166 

Hanover 

340 

231 

Rochester 

191 

127 

Plympton 

164 

96 

.76-96 
.76-78 
.76-62 
.76-08 
.74-40 
.74-26 
.72-56 
.71-43 
.71-15 
.70-94 
.67-94 
.66-49 
.58-54 


SUFFOLK     COUNTY. 


CHELSEA  . 
Winthrop 


3,169 
133 


2,942 


.92-84 


102  .76-69 


Boston  . 
Revere  . 


58034 
315 


43466 

228 


.74-89 
.72-38 


WORCESTER     COUNTY. 


PRINCETON 

174 

178 

1.02-30 

9 

Royalston 

200 

204 

1.02-00 

10 

N.  Braintree. 

96 

93 

.96-88 

11 

Paxton . 

118 

114 

.96-61 

12 

Rutland 

201 

194 

.96-51 

13 

Warren 

467 

448 

.95-93 

14 

Uxbridge 

481 

461 

.95-84 

15 

Barre    . 

329 

314 

.95-44 

16 

Charlton 

327 

812 

Athol    . 

559 

.533 

Lancaster 

281 

267 

Dana     . 

109 

103 

Hubbardston, 

252 

233 

Templeton     . 

459 

423 

Upton  . 

330 

304 

Fitchburg 

2,065 

1,868 

.95-41 
.95-35 
.95-02 
.94-50 
.92-46 
.92-15 
.92-12 
.90-46 
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WORCESTER    COUNTY  —  Concluded. 


Ashburnham, 

Bolton  . 

Petersham 

Mendon 

Leominster 

Boylston 

Shrewsbury 

Berlin   . 

Lmienbiirg 

Brookfield 

Westminster 

Gardner 

N.  Brookfield 

Harvard 

Oakham 

Phillipston 

Sterling 

Northbridge 

Grafton 

Southboro' 

Clinton 


344 

183 
187 
227 
824 
154 
276 
183 
177 
459 
253 
642 
764 
237 
149 
125 
278 
758 
783 
359 
1,514 


308 
163 
166 
200 
722 
133 
237 
156 
148 
381 
209 
528 
618 
191 
120 
100 
222 
599 
610 
278 
1,155 


I  ^,qE 


.89-53 
.39-07 
.88-77 
.88-11 
.87-62 
.86-36 
.85-87 
.85-25 
.83-62 
.83-01 
.82-61 
.82-24 
.80-89 
.80-60 
.80-54 
.80-00 
.79-86 
.79-02 
.77-91 
.77-44 
.76-29 


Westboro' 

Webster 

Hard  wick 

Leicester 

Worcester 

Northboro' 

Dudley  . 

Oxford  . 

Blackstone 

Douglas 

Winch  en  don 

Holden 

Spencer 

Milford 

Sturbridge 

A  uburn 

W.  Boylston 

Millbury 

W.Brookfield 

Sutton  . 

Southbridge 


769 
808 
416 
544 

9,097 
238 
563 
498 
972 
434 
724 
482 

1,190 

2,193 
416 
256 
575 
919 
378 
638 

1,397 


CO  O 


582 
610 
312 
408 

6,802 
176 
413 
363 
707 
305 
504 
329 
812 

1,493 
281 
171 
383 
606 
248 
398 
845 


^  a  i. 

So'"  ; 


M 


.75-68 
.75-50 
.75-00 
.75-00 
.74-77 
.73-95 
.73-36 
.72-90 
.72-74 
.70-28 
.69-61 
.68-26 
.68-24 
.68-08 
.67-55 
.66-79 
.66-61 
.65-94 
.65-61 
.62-38 
.60-49 
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TABLE  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged^  accord- 
ing to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  1877-78. 


COUNTIES. 


Ratio  of 
Attendance. 


2 
1 
3 

6 
5 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
4 
12 
13 
14 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
34 


FRANKLIN   . 
Barnstable 

Middlesex 

Plymouth 

Norfolk  . 

Worcester 

Hampshire 

Suffolk    . 

Essex 

Bristol     . 

Dukes 

Berkshire 

Hampden 

Nantucket 


.88-78 

.82-83 

.81-12 

.80-65 

.79-60 

.77-37 

.77-30 

.75-82 

.74-65 

.72-70     V 

.72-06 

.70-92 

.70-87 

.64-39 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State    .     297,202 

Average  attendance 228,447 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  expressed  in  decimals 76-87 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


EEPOETS  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  AGENTS. 


Abortion,  relation  to  public  school  system ""  184 

Action  of  the  Board  concerning  truancy 10 

Admission,  Bridgewater  high  standard  of 17 

Framinghara  standard  of 33 

Advantages  of  art  education 39 

Agents  of  the  Board,  labors  of 8,  69,  74 

American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes 54 

Application,  mental 15S 

Apprenticeship  in  teaching 31 

Arithmetic,  study  of 209,  et  seq. 

Art  School,  Normal  (Boston),  Eeport  of  Visitors  of 39 

Benefits  of 8 

Average  length  of  schools 5* 

Benefits  of  Normal  Art  School 8 

School  of  Technology 8 

Teachers'  Institutes 73 

Better  sirpervision  of  schools  needed 9 

Best  method  of  teaching  secured  by  proper  superintendence ....  78 

Blind,  Perkins  Institution  for.  Report 61 

Board  of  Education,  Eeport  of 7 

Aim  and  work 7 

Agents  of 69,  74 

Elementary  instruction,  need  of 9 

Financial  statement  of 44 

Higher  education,  necessity  of 8 

Moral  training 9 

Normal  Art  School 8 

School  fund,  inadequacy  of 11 

School  tax  recommended 12 

Secretary  and  Agents  of,  labors         .        .    • 8 

Supervision,  better,  needed 9 

Technology,  School  of,  benefits 8 

Truancy,  action  concerning 10 

Boarding  Hall,  Bridgevrater 20 

Bodily  exercise 163 

Boston  Normal  Art  School,  Report  of  Visitors 39 

Advantage  of 39 

Attendance 106 

Establishment  of 105 

Expenses  of 41 

Influence  on  national  wealth '     .        .        .  108 


cxx  INDEX. 

Necessity  of  art  education 39 

Organization  and  management  of 106 

Promotes  civilization 108 

Relation  to  skilled  labor 107 

Site  for  new  building  asked  for .42 
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